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INSTRUMENTAL-PHONETIC DATA ON THE 
WORD STRESS AND INTONATION IN KHAKAS AND 
BURYAT 


by 
UZBEK BAITCHURA 
Leningrad 


Instrumental-phonetic studies of Khakas phonetics were carried 
out in 1954-55 at the laboratory of the Leningrad University. I got 

.cymograms of several hundreds of words and sentences in the pro- 
nunciation of an educated informant, a man of approximately 35 
years of age, representing the Sagai dialect. The error of registration 
was 2,8%, the permissible figure being 5,0%. . 

Part. of the data obtained, namely those concerning the length, 
the fall-out, and the devoicing of vowels, intonation, stress, etc. 
were published in 1959, 1961, 1962, etc.,1 the main conclusions 
suggested by these data being the following. 

In Khakas, there is a phonologic opposition of long and short 
vowels, the long vowels surpassing the short vowels, in length, from 
two to nine times, and in these limits, the vowel length depends, to 
a certain degree, also upon the phonetic position, and the quality of 
the vowel, e.g., the narrow vowels are, on the whole, a little shorter 
than the wide vowels, the unstressed position or the neighbourhood 
of strong consonants diminishes the length of vowels, etc. The short 
narrow vowels (but seldom the wide ones, too) can often fall out or 
be devoiced as Radloff has stated for the Turkic languages in general 
on the basis of his acoustic observations by ear. Besides, in the above 


1 U.S. Bajtura, Zvukovoj stroj tatarskogo jazyka. Eksperimental’no-fonetite- 
skij oterk, Kazan’, 1959, pp. 68-79; U. Š. Bajéura, Zvukovoj stroj tatarskogo 
jazyka v svjazi s nekotorymi drugimi tjurkskimi i finno-ugorskimi jazykami, 
Cast’ II, Kazan’, 1961, pp. 28-29, 144, 237-239, ete.; U. Š. Bajéura, Zvukovoj 
siroj tatarskogo jazyka v svjazi s nekotorymi drugimi tjurkskimi i finno- 
ugorskimi jazykami. Avtoreferat doct. diss., Moscow, 1962, pp. 8, 16, 50, 63-64, 
etc. U. Š. Bajčura, “Instrumental'nye dannye ob udarenii i intonacii v 
altajskix jazykax,” Problema Obščnosti Altajskix Jazykov, Leningrad, 1969, 
pp. 66-69, 1971, pp. 279-292, and other works. 
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mentioned and in some other works of mine, also the data about the 
fall-out or devoicing of vowels, on the tone height, and the sound 
intensity of vowels in separate words are presented. According to 
these data, the tonic accent and mostly the dynamic stress fall 
upon the last syllable of a word pronounced separately. 

The experimental-phonetic study of the Buryat language was 
carried out in 1955-56 at the laboratory of the Leningrad University. 
Part of the data obtained was published, namely some materials 
concerning the length, strength, sonority, and spirantization of 
consonants, and the data on the sound intensity, tone height, and 
length of vowels in some words articulated separately. The main 
results were that strong consonants in Buryat surpass the corre- 
sponding weak consonants in length approximately by. two times, 
whereas the opposition of voiced — unvoiced is not phonologic. Our 
data have also shown that a strong tonic and sound-intensity stress 
falls up on the last syllable of a separately pronounced word.” 

In this article, the tone height and the tone movement in di-, and 
trisyllabic words and in sentences in Khakas and Buryat are inves- 
tigated. As the volume of the article is limited, only part of all data 
obtained is included. (Cf. also the figures in the Addenda.)® 


2 U.S. Bajéura, Zvukovoj stroj . . ., II, 1961, pp. 144, 232-234, 356-358, 362, 
etc.; U. Š. Bajbura, Zvukovoj stroj ..., M., 1962, pp. 20, 37-38, 52, 56; U. Š. 
Bajdura, “Instrumental’nye dannye .. .,” 1969, pp. 66-69, 1971, pp. 279-292, 
etc. 

3 Besides, there are the following instrumental investigations in Khakas 
and Buryat phonetics: (1) D. I. Čankov, Soglasnye wakasskogo jazyka fopyt 
‚eksperimental’nogo issledovanija), Abakan, 1957, pp. 1-107, concerns 
Khakas consonantism; (2) I. D. Buraev, Zvukovoj sostav burjatskogo jazyka, 
Ulan-Udé, 1959, contains a description of Buryat phonemes, based on the 
schemes of X-Ray photos of the articulation of Buryat phonemes,.on the 
palatograms and cymograms. (The X-Ray photographs of some Buryat 
sounds had been made still earlier also by Amogolonov, as it is mentioned in 
my book Zvukovoj stroj ...., 1959, p. 31); (3) and nearly two years after my 
investigation had been completed, the theses of the Cand, diss. Sredstva 
ritmiteskoj organizacii burjat-mongol'skogo jazyka by V. I. Zolxoev were 
published in Leningrad in 1957, the work containing also some cymographic 
material on the intonation in Buryat, but the author usually does not give 
the mean figures, and in other respects, his inferences are on the whole within 
the limits of my conclusions, when the object of investigation coincides, 
because he investigates some problems not touched by me, e.g., poetical 
speech, etc. : F 
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Separate words and some word combinations 


When pronunciation of separately spoken disyllabie words was 
investigated, the following results were received. 

The average height of the basic tone of vowels is usually higher in 
the last syllable in 13 disyllabic words (40 measurements) as com- 
pared to that in the initial syllable at an average by —1Y, tones 
(from + 14 tones in atta ‘on horse,’ etc. to —214 tones in yoptas 
‘to reciprocally complain’, a.o.). The sign +- (plus) denotes that the 
average tone of the first vowel is higher in comparison to that of the 
second one, whereas — (minus) denotes that the tone of the second 
vowel is higher. According to the diminishing of the plus-interval 
and the increase of the minus-interval, the investigated disyllabic 
words range as follows: atta ‘on horse’ (+ 44 t.), tapta ‘forge’ (0,0 t.), 
tasta ‘throw!’ (— Yg t.), xoostat ‘make draw’ (—% t.), yaaytas ‘cry 
together’ (—% t.), gostas ‘to reciprocally join’ (— 114 t.), taptat 
‘make forge’ (--115 t.), xoostas ‘to draw together’ (— 134 t.), assa 
‘if goes through’ (— 134 t.), yoptat ‘make complain” (—2 t.), yaaytat 
‘make cry’ (—2 t.), tastat ‘make throw’ (—2 t.), yoptas ‘reciprocally 
complain’ (—2% t.). 

In words with short vowels in both syllables, the increase of the 
tone height of vowels depends, to a certain degree, upon the de- 
crease of the length of vowels, and consequently, it depends upon 
the factors which cause such a decrease. When the first syllable is 
closed and the second is open, the interval comprises, on the average, 
— ¥ tone (4 words, 13 measurements), but when both syllables are 
closed the average interval is equal to 17/, tones (5 words, 19 
measurements), provided that the vowels are in all cases short. In 
words with both syllables closed, when the first vowel is long and 


“the second: is short, the average interval comprises approximately 


one tone. The relations in the maximal and minimal tone heights of 
vowels are nearly the same. 

In thirty-two measurements, the movement of the fundamental 
tone of vowels is usually falling in both syllables of words with short 
vowels (with two exceptions, namely, assa ‘if he goes through’ in one 
of two measurements, and yostas ‘reciprocally join’ in one from 3 
meas. In other cases the tone is falling in these words, too.) The 
other eight measurements concern words in which the first vowel is 
long and the second is short, and here the movement of the funda- 
mental tone of the first (i.e., long) vowel is of a different character, 
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namely, in most cases it is more or less rising or even, and only at 
the very end of these vowels a regular fall of the tone height was 
registered. In vowels of the second syllable (which are all short), the 
tone movement is, as a rule, falling. Thus, the short vowels in Khakas 
are usually pronounced with a falling tone movement, independently 
of their position, whereas the long vowels of Khakas have a rising 
tone even in the first syllable although its average tone height is 
lower than that of the vowel of the second syllable, and thus the 
rising character of the first vowel is opposed to a higher average tone 
of the second vowel. The statement of some observers that the long 
vowels in Khakas are always stressed finds its explanation in the 
above findings. 

There is an analogy in the tone movement of vowels in Khakas 
and Buryat, for in the latter the long vowels are always pronounced 
with a rising tone, independently of their position, whereas the short 
vowels have often a falling tone in the first (unstressed) syllable in 
Buryat. And the regular falling character of the tone of the short 
vowels in Khakas has an analogy in the data provided by our Tatar 
informants coming from the Kandry region of the Bashkir ASSR 
and from the Matveev region of the Orenburg area, who came there, 
some centuries ago, from the right bank of the Volga river, from the 
vicinity of Kazan which place is now on the border of the Tatar 
Autonomous Republic. 

Our first Buryat informant came from the Irkutsk area and thus 
represented a western dialect of Buryat. According to the data 
obtained from him, the mean tone height of the second (last) vowel 
surpasses that of the first vowel in disyllabic words on the average 
by — 3%, tones (6 words, 10 measurements), and according tg the 
increase of the negative interval, the words range as follows: 
margan ‘sniper’ (2 tones), sagaan ‘white’ (—3t.), yooron ‘interval’ 
(-34 t.), tulan ‘leather sack’ (—4 t.), züben/xaben ‘cotton wool’ 

'C-4t.), bulad ‘Damask steel’ (—5 t.). The data on the maximal and 
the minimal tone height of vowels are of analogous character. 

In words like tulan, bulad, xiiben/x9ben in which the first vowel is 
narrow or reduced, the negative interval in the average tone height 
of vowels increases and ranges from 4 to 5 tones, whereas in the 
words margan “sniper”, yooron ‘interval’, sagaan ‘white’ (with quali- 
tatively homogeneous vowels) the interval tends to diminish and 
ranges from —2 to —3% tones. 

In words of the first type, the absolute and the relative length of 
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the first (narrow or reduced) vowel is considerably decreased. In 
words of the second type, the length of the long vowels surpasses 
that of the short vowels three times or more, which proves the 
phonological character of this quantitative opposition, whereas the 
short (normal) vowels surpass the reduced ones in their length only 
by 1,5-2 times, and here an intersection of the figures for the length 
of these two types of vowels is possible, and this shows that this 
opposition is not phonologic but only a qualitative one, i.e., depend- 
` ing on the quality of the vowels in question. 

In the initial syllable of disyllabic words the tone movement is 
even or falling when the vowel is short or reduced, whereas a long 
vowel has a rising tone in the same syllable (unstressed). The 
decrease of the length of the vowel in the initial syllable is connected 
with its falling tone (xaben, tulan), and in words which have quan- 
titatively similar vowels, the tone is even (margan, bulad). Thus, the 
tone movement of vowels in the first, unstressed syllable does not 
have a phonological character in contrast to the second vowel. 

In the second vowel of a disyllabic word, the tone movement is 
rising in all cases without exception, the interval comprising nearly 
2 tones, and the figures ranging from 34 tones (margan) to 314 tones 
(sagaan). At the end of a long (sometimes also of a short) vowel, a 
final fall of the tone has been registered, but this does not change the 
whole rising character of the tone of the second (last) vowel. At the 
end of long vowels the interval of the tone fall increases as well as 
the length of the part of the vowel in which this falling tone has 
been registered. ; 

According to the data obtained from the second Buryat informant 
coming from the Transbaykal region, the mean tone height of the 
secofid (last) vowel always surpasses that of the first one in disyllabic 
words on the average by one tone in 28 measurements of 12 words 
(from 0,0 to 3 t.), and according to the increase of the negative 
interval, the words range as follows: öörö ‘smart,’ ‘quick-witted,’ 
‘forward,’ bööri ‘kidney’ (0,0 tones), dere ‘pillow,’ saNGa ‘strong’ 
(-4 t.), tiiye ‘to do so’ (—%4 t.), tere ‘that,’ daya ‘winter coat with 
fur inside’ (—1 t.), yaaga ‘to close’ (—1% t.), sana ‘ski,’ yazaar 
‘bridle’ (— 116 t.), taya ‘horse-shoe’ (—2 t.), gasar ‘cheek’ (—8 t.). 

The interval in the maximal and the minimal tone height of 
vowels is, as a rule, of the same character. 

Thus, the data of our second informant, in principle, coincide 
with the data of the first Buryat informant because, according to 
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both of them, the interval in the mean and in the maximal tone 
height of vowels is negative. Within these limits, certain fluctuations 
of the tone height of vowels under the influence of positional, and, 
possibly, of some other factors are possible. Thus, the closed 
character of a syllable favours an increase of the tone height, 
whereas the open character of a syllable produces the opposite 
effect. In these cases, the increase of the tone height coincides with 
the relative decrease of the length of the vowel. However, in most 
cases, a considerable increase of vowel length coincides with the 
increase of the relative tone height of the vowel. In words in which 
the first vowel is long and the second is short, the interval in the 
mean or maximal tone height of vowels is often equal to zero, and 
the interval in the minimal tone height of vowels can turn positive 
(öörö, bööri, etc.). But in the word yaaya ‘to close’ and in words 
having a short vowel in the initial syllable and a long vowel in the 
second (last) syllable, this phenomenon has not been registered, i.e., 
here is no increase of the tone height of vowels under the influence 
of their length. It is not excluded that, in that and in some other 
dialects, a certain height of the tone of a vowel can be a qualitative 
feature of the vowel in question, having a relic character (preserved 
from the pre-Turkic time when it might have been used as a phono- 
logic means), and the long palatal vowels possibly have the highest 
fundamental tone. It must be also taken into consideration that 
long palatal vowels are usually narrower in comparison to the 
corresponding short vowels. The latter usually tend to widen and, 
in general, to change their quality, approaching more or less the 
absolute indifferent position of the speech organs, as well historically 
as positionally, and the more the vowel length is decreased, the 
stronger these tendencies become. This is why the letters 4 al îi, 
etc. denote sounds which differ not only quantitatively but also 
qualitatively in the same phonetic position. These regularities 
differently manifest themselves in the first and in the second 
syllable. An increase of the length of the second syllable does not 
favour the relative increase of the tone height of this syllable (yasar, 
yazaar ), which phenomenon can be connected with the quality of 
the short vowel a, which, at the end of disyllabic words, has a 
tendency to become narrower and shorter, and the latter feature can 
result in a compensatory increase of the tone height. Thus, in Buryat 
alian ‘gold’ the vowel of the second syllable is not a, but it is a vowel 
of an intermediate quality between that of a and of the reduced a 
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(like in Tatar), and the pronunciation of this Buryat word is near to 
that of the Tatar alton ‘gold’ or of the Russian altyn ‘a coin of 3 
copecks,’ the latter example demonstrating that such a pronuncia- 
tion has existed for many centuries, at any rate before the XIV-XV 
centuries, to which Radloff attributed the vowel shift in the Turkic 
languages of the Volga-Kama region. The modern Cyrillic ortho- 
graphy is inexact, and evidently lags also behind the state of the 
language in Buryat (as well as in Khalkha, etc.). Thus, in many 
cases the vowel a of the second syllable has the tendency of de- 
creasing in length and approaching, in its articulation, the absolute 
indifferent position of the organs of speech, especially where it 
corresponds to the Tatar reduced vowel a, and this is proven once 
more by a considerable increase of the height of the fundamental 
tone which coincides with the decrease of the absolute and the 
relative length of the vowel, i.e., this vowel behaves like the Tatar 
reduced vowel a. 

The tone, its height and character can also be connected with the 
quality of vowels. In both syllables, the tone movement is of a 
rising character in long vowels (although a final fall of the tone height 
has also been registered), and even or falling in short vowels, 
especially when they tend to become reduced (as a, 7), and when in 
the other syllable of the same word there is a long vowel. Thus, the 
rising tone does not coincide with the relative increase of the mean 
tone height of the vowel because the increase of the tone height 
always falls upon the second (last) syllable, whereas the rising tone 
is connected with the long vowels independently of their position in 
the initial or in the second syllable, and this is the reason why it can 
be regarded as a quality peculiar to long vowels, and representing a 
relic “phenomenon. However, it is to be distinguished from the 
phrase-intonation. There are many cases which speak against the 
assumption that here the rising movement of the tone height of 
vowels can be connected with the phrase intonation. In many cases 
the falling tone in both vowels was registered in Buryat as well as in 
Mountain Baskir, in some Tatar dialects of the Baskir ASSR and of 
the Orenburg area, etc., in Khakas, and in Modern Uighur. 

Thus, in two investigated Buryat dialects a twofold connection 
between quantity and tone has been registered. First, a compensa- 
tive increase of the tone height in closed syllables is possible, which 
is accompanied by a considerable quantitative (and probably also 
qualitative) reduction of vowels, and in this case, there is a falling 
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or an even tone movement in both vowels. Second, in long vowels a 
rising tone has been registered, independently of their position in 
the initial or in the second syllable, the vowel of the other syllable 
having, as a rule, a clearly expressed falling tone. However, inde- 
pendently of the character of the tone movement and of positional 
fluctuations, the average tone height of the vowel of the last syllable, 
as a rule, considerably surpasses that of the preceding syllable. 

The same holds true with regard to trisyllabic words or word 
combinations consisting of one monosyllabic and one disyllabic ` 
word. Thus, according to nine measurements of the word zagahan 
‘fish’ (3 meas.), the mean tone height of the vowels in these words 
ranges as follows: (1) 105, (2) 103, (3) 130 Hz, i.e., the mean tone 
height of the last syllable surpasses that of the preceding vowels on 
the average by two tones /Gis — c], whereas the average tone height 
of the first vowel may be a little higher or a little lower in comparison 
with that of the second vowel, on the average, this difference being 
insignificant. 

In Khakas, on the contrary, in trisyllabic words and word combi- 
nations, the average tone height of the second syllable is the highest, 
whereas the average tone heights of the initial and the third syllable 
are on a lower level and nearly coincide with each other. 

In 8 word combinations each consisting of two disyllabic words 
(arban taban ‘fifteen’, arban zurGaan ‘sixteen’, yorin negen ‘twenty 
one,” Ulaan-Ude - the name of a town —, etc.) the average tone 
height of the second vowel in the combination is the highest, and the 
fourth one, as a rule, is the lowest in all cases. The mean figures of 
the tone height of vowels range in these tetrasyllabic word combi- 
nations in the following way (according to the number of the sylla- 
bles): (1) 102, (2) 125, (3) 104, (4) 117 Hz. 


Sentences and words therein 


In the Khakas language as well as in Buryat, the sentence has, 
in general, a rising-falling intonation. The peak, the highest point 
of this rising-falling tone movement is shifted, however, to the 
beginning in the affirmative sentences and nearer to the end in 
interrogative sentences. 

Thus, the general picture of the tone movement presents a falling 
character in affirmative sentences, and a rising one in interrogative 
sentences. In all cases, however, at the beginning of the sentence, 
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there is a rising tone, and at the end of it, there is a falling tone 
movement. However, this general picture of the tone movement in 
the sentence is constantly interrupted by the tonic accent of the 
individual words in the sentence because the word accent retains its 
place (i.e., it is at the end of the word), and only in the last word of a 
sentence, the average tone height of the vowel of the last syllable in 
the sentence is usually lower in comparison to that of the first vowel 
of the word. And all this holds true for Khakas as well as for Buryat. 


Thus, Khakas presents the following picture. 


1. The sentence Ol ¢azazar parabasyan "He went to that field’ 
(3 meas.). The first word (ol) is monosyllabic, and its tone is higher 
than that of the first and the second vowel of the following tri- 
syllabic word éazazar, the mean tone in the first two syllables being 
nearly on the same level, whereas the average tone height of the 
third (last) vowel of the word concerned is much higher and sur- 
passes the mean tone height of the first two vowels by two tones 
and that of the preceding word (ol) by % tone. The tone in the last 
tetrasyllabic word is, on the whole, falling, although the tone of the 
last vowel is higher than that of the preceding vowel because the 
latter has either fallen out or is devoiced. 

2. Inek čazəda éerée. “The cow is walking on the meadow’ (5). 
The first (disyllabic) and the second (trisyllabic) word retain their 
final tonic accent. The mean tone height of the second vowel of the 
first word is the highest in the sentence and surpasses the mean tone 
height of the first vowel almost by two tones [(Ais - H) - d]. The 
second peak is represented by the vowel of the last (third) syllable: 
its mean tone height surpasses that of the preceding two vowels by 
approximately 1,5 tone [Ais - (c — cis)]. And in the last (disyllabic) 
word of this sentence (Cerde), the mean tone height of the first 
vowel is higher than that of the second vowel, which is due to the 
influence of the sentence intonation upon the word intonation. 

3. qəzəl inek qaidadar? “Where is the brown cow?” (3). This is a 
special question, and in this sentence, the tone is rising from the 
first to the second syllable of the word gaidadar ‘where is’ expressing 
the question, whereas the last syllable of this word has the affix dar 
(< turur ‘to be’) which is not stressed. In the first word (gazal), 
the mean tone of the second vowel is higher than that of the first 
one by 34 tone [(H - c) - cis)]. In the second word (inek) the mean 
tone of the second vowel surpasses that of the first one by two tones 
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[(cis - d) - (f£ - fis)]. Then, the tone falls, and in the third word, the 
mean tone of the first vowel is lower than that of the last vowel of 
the preceding word by two tones. After that appeares a new rise, 
and the mean tone of the second vowel of the last word surpasses 
that of the first one by 2,5 tones [(cis — d) - fis - g)], after which the 
mean tone falls to the level of the first vowel in the sentence, the 
interval of the final fall being almost equal to four tones [(fis - g) - H]. 

4. Sin piliin üniversiteiser parazaNma? ‘Are you going to univer- 
sity to-day ?’ (2 meas.). Here we have a general question, and the 
movement of the average tone height of vowels is of a rising cha- 
racter, practically no different from the tone movement in the 
special question investigated above. 

At the beginning of the sentence, there are two monosyllabic 
words, and they form a rising tone movement, for the mean tone 
height of the second word surpasses that of the first word by 34 tone 
[d - (dis - e)]. In the third word (#niversitetser), the mean tone 
height diminishes from the first syllable to the fourth in which the 
vowel falls out altogether or is devoiced, but the mean tone height 
of the fifth vowel surpasses that of all preceding vowels in this word 
and is insignificantly higher than the mean tone height of the vowel 
of the last (sixth) syllable. In the last word which expresses the 
question, the tone of the second vowel is the highest in the word and 
in the sentence: its mean tone surpasses that of the preceding vowel 
by two tones [(cis - d) - (f - fis)], that of the following vowel by 
1,5 tone [(f - fis) - (d - dis)], that of the last vowel by 5,5 tones 
[(f - fis) - (Fis - G)]. The latter two syllables are affixes usually 
unstressed in the Turkic languages. 

5. Cox, parbassm. ‘No, I shall not go! This is an answer to the 
preceding question. The mean tone height of the vowel of the first 
monosyllabic word surpasses that of all the other vowels in this 
sentence. The mean tone of the first vowel of the second word is by 
two tones lower [(d - dis) - e] than that of the preceding vowel. 
The mean tone of the second vowel of this word surpasses that of 
the first vowel by % tone [cis - c], and that of the following (last) 
vowel — by 2,5 tones [cis - G]. On the whole, the tone of this sentence 
has a falling character. 


The tone movement in sentences in Buryat. 
1. yara yonin mjaaraza baina “The black sheep is bleating’ (2 m.). 
On the whole, the movement of the mean tone height of vowels is 
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falling-rising, the highest peaks tending to be in the first half of the 
sentence. The first three words retain their tonic stress on the last 
syllable of the word, and this is why the general tone movement in 
the sentence, according to the number of the words, is broken three 
times whereas in the last (a disyllabic) word, the tone of the first 
vowel surpasses that of the second vowel, thus demonstrating the 
influence of the sentence intonation upon the word stress. In the 
first word the mean tone height of the second vowel surpasses that 
of the first vowel by 1,5 tone [(Ais - H) - d]; in the second word the 
interval equals one tone [c — d], in the third (a trisyllabic) word the 
tone of the third vowel surpasses that of the first and second word 
insignificantly, whereas in the last word the mean tone is lowest in 
the sentence, and falls from the first to the second vowel with an 
interval in the mean tone height equal to two tones [H - G]. 

2. Ulaan-Ude jexe haiyan xoto. ‘Ulan-Ude is a very beautiful 
town’ (2 m.). In general, the tone tends to be of a rising character 
but with a fall at the end. However, this tone movement, except for 
the last word, is systematically broken by the tonic stresses at the 
end of the words. Thus, in the first word (Ulaan-Ude), the mean tone 
height of the second vowel surpasses that of the first vowel by two 
tones [(A — Ais) — (cis - d)], in the third vowel the average tone 
height falls to the level of the first vowel, whereas the tone of the 
fourth (last) vowel surpasses that of the preceding vowel nearly by 
1,5 tone [(A — Ais) - c]. To all appearances, the word Ulaan-Ude is 
not pronounced as one word, but as a combination of two separate 
disyllabic words. The character of its tonic accent speaks in favour 
of this assumption. In the word jexe the mean tone height of the 
second vowel surpasses that of the first one by three tones [Gis — d]. 
In the word haiyan, the mean tone of the second vowel is higher 
than that of the first by 2,5 tones [(Aıs — H) - (dis - e)]. The tone of 
the second vowel of this word is the highest in the sentence. In the 
last word (yoto) the mean tone height of the first vowel is higher 
than that of the second one by 15 tone [Ais — (Gis - A)]. The latter 
word is a noun, whereas in the preceding sentence the last word was 
a verb. And in both cases the last word has an initial tonic accent 
which shows that this is a result of the influence of the intonation 
of the sentence. 

3. yaana 08020 jabanabs? “Where are you going ?’. In this sentence 
the tone has in general a rising character broken by the tonic 
stresses at the end of the individual words. In the first word (yaana) 
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the mean tone beight of the second vowel surpasses that of the first 
one by one tone [(Ais — H) - (e - cis)] in spite of the fact that the | 
first vowel is long and the second is short. In the second (a trisyl- 
labic) word (08020) the mean tone height of the first and the second 
vowel is nearly on the same level, and the tone of the first vowel of 
the preceding word is of the same height, whereas the mean tone of 
the third vowel of this word is higher by one tone and reaches the 
level of the second vowel of the first word. In the third (a trisyllabic) 
word (jabanab$) the mean tone height of vowels is steadily rising 
from the first vowel to the last where it reaches the highest level in _ 
the sentence and surpasses the mean tone of the first vowel of this 
word by three tones [Ais - (e - f)], and that of the second vowel by 
2 tones [c - (e - f)]. 

4. modon daara Subuun huuna. ‘A bird sits in a tree’ (1). In this 
sentence the general tone movement is rising-falling but is inter- 
rupted, in the middle, by the fall of the mean tone at the end of the 
second word (daara), caused by the opposition of a long vowel in the 
first syllable to a short vowel in the second syllable. In the first 
word (modon) the mean tone height of the second (last) vowel 
surpasses that of the first vowel by 2 tones [Gis — c], whereas in the 
second word (daara) the mean tone height of the second vowel is 
lower than that of the first vowel by 1,5 tone [(c - cis) - (A — Ais)], 
the latter representing the first peak in the sentence. In the third — 
word (Subuun) the mean tone height of the second (long) vowel 
surpasses that of the first (short) vowel by 34 tone [(Ais - H) - 
(c — cis)], and forms the second peak in the sentence, the mean tone 
height of the vowel reaching the highest level in the sentence as in 
the first vowel of the preceding word. In the last word of the senten- 
ce, the mean tone height is the lowest in the sentence, the pitch of 
the first vowel of the word in question surpassing that of the last one 
by 1,5 tone [(A - Ais) - (Fis - G)]. 

5. Boroo orozo baina. ‘It is raining.” (2 m.). On the whole, the tone 
is rising-falling likewise with a fall-rise in the middle as in the 
preceding sentence, but here it is caused by the fall of the pitch of 
the second vowel in the second (a trisyllabic) word. The general 
picture of the tone movement, however, tends to assume a more or 
less falling character. In the first word (boroo) the mean tone height 
of the second vowel surpasses that of the first vowel by nearly two 
tones [(G - Gis) - (H - c)] and constitutes the highest point of the 
tone in the sentence. In the second (a trisyllabic) word (orozo) the 
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` mean tone height of the last vowel is the highest, and it surpasses 
the mean tone of the first vowel of this word by 15 tone, that of the 
second vowel by 34 tone [(Gis — A) - Ais]. In the last (a disyllabic) 
word the mean tone is falling from the first to the last vowel, the 
interval being equal to one tone [(F - Fis) - (G - Gis)], and the 
pitch of the last vowel being on the lowest level in the sentence. 

6. boroo orozo baina ?4 Ts it raining ?’ (2). This sentence is a general 
question, and this is why it has a clearly manifested rising tone. 
The figures showing the mean tone height of vowels steadily in- 
crease from the first vowel of the sentence to the last one, and the 
words retain their final tonic accent. Thus, in the first, disyllabic 
word (boroo), the mean tone height of the second (long) vowel 
surpasses that of the first (short) vowel by three tones [(Fis - G) - 
cis]. In the second word (oro2o), having three short vowels, the 
mean tone height of the last vowel surpasses that of the first one by 
nearly 34 tone [(d - dis) - e], and that of the second one by %, tone 
[dis - e]. In the third word the mean tone of the second (last) short 
-vowel surpasses that of the first vowel of this word by 1,5 tone 
[(£ - fis) - (gis - a)], and presents the highest pitch of the tone in the 
sentence. 

7. Boroo orožo bainagi?5 ‘Is it raining?’ (1). This sentence 
expresses a general question, and it has an interrogative particle at 
the end which has the highest pitch of the tone in the sentence. And 
in general the tone of this sentence is of a rising character broken in 
the middle by an even part. In the first word (boroo), the mean tone 
of the second vowel surpasses that of the first one by nearly two 
tones [A - (c - cis)]. In the second word (oro2o) the mean tone of 
the vowels is on the same level, constituting thus an even part in 
the general picture of the movement of the mean tone of vowels in 
the sentence. In the last word, the mean tone height of vowels 
steadily rises from one vowel to the other, and reaches the highest 
point in the last syllable presented by the interrogative particle gw. 
The mean tone height of the latter surpasses that of the first vowel 
of this word by 2,5 tones [cis - (f - fis)], and that of the second 
vowel by 134 tone [d - (f - fis)]. 

8. Tende o8oo-u$? “Did you go there?” (1 meas.). In this inter- 
rogative sentence the general picture of the movement of the mean 
4 Qur informant used general questions either with or without the inter- 


rogative particle gù. 
5 In dialects, probably also the form bu(bù) of the particle gù is possible. 
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tone height of vowels has a rising character, but it is interrupted by 
a tone fall in the first vowel of the second word. In the first word the 
mean tone height of the second vowel surpasses that of the first one 
by 1,5 tone [(Ais - H) - (cis - d)]. In the second word (0300) the 
mean tone height of the first vowel is the lowest in the sentence, and 
that of the second vowel of this word surpasses it by three tones 
[Gis ~ d]. The mean tone of the last word (particle) us is the highest 
and surpasses that of the preceding vowel (i.e., last in the preceding 
word) by 144 tone [(e — f) - d]. 

9. Jamar haiyan sasan ba! “How beautiful, wise (he is)!’ (1 meas.). 
This is an exclamatory sentence. It has the particle ba at the end, 
which is used to form the copula in sentences containing an inter- 
rogative word. Here it expresses exclamation, and is not stressed. 
The tone of the sentence tends to be in general more or less rising. 
It has two peaks, namely, a lower one at the end of the first disyl- 
labic word, and a higher one at that of the last disyllabic word 
(sasan) followed only by the particle ba in which the tone falls. In 
the middle of the sentence the tone is of a falling-rising character, 
being continually interrupted by the tonic stress at the end of the 
words in the sentence. In the first word the mean tone height of the 
second vowel surpasses that of the first one by 2,5 tones [Gis - 
(cis - d)]. In the second word (haiyan) this interval is insignificant, 
because it is less than 1, tone, whereas in the third word this 
interval increases, and the mean tone height of the second vowel 
surpasses that of the first vowel by three tones [Gis - d], and that of 
the following particle ba by four tones [d — Fis]. 


Some general conclusions 


In Khakas as well as in Buryat, a word retains its tonic accent both 
when it is pronounced separately and when it is part of a sentence. 
In both languages, the tonic stress falls on the last syllable of the 
word. 

The tonic stress consists of an increase of the mean tone height of 
the vowel of the stressed syllable, usually accompanied by a rising 
tone movement. At any rate the tone of the stressed vowel is more 
rising or less falling than that of the unstressed syllables in the word 
concerned. An exception is long vowels because they tend to have 
a rising tone independently of their position in the word and the 
relative height of the mean tone height of vowels. Short vowels have 
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a more or less falling tone movement more often and, in many cases, 
independently of the stress, especially in open syllables, or when the 
vowels are considerably reduced. All this might have lead some 
linguists to the conclusion that long vowels in Khakas (and pos- 
sibly in some other languages) are always stressed. 

The intonation of the sentence has in general a rising-falling 
character. But in the affirmative sentences the highest pitch shifts 
to the beginning of the sentence, whereas in general questions (and 
often in special questions, too), the pitch usually shifs nearer to the 
end of the sentence. In the Turkic languages, such shift in special 
questions is usually connected with the change of a shade of the 
meaning. 

This general picture is continually broken by the- stress of the 
words, i.e., by falling of the tone in unstressed syllables, and by the 
tone rising in stressed syllables of the words in the sentence, because 
the word stress is usually retained, and only in, the last word of the 
sentence the tonic accent may shift to the first syllable of the word 
under the influence of the intonation of the sentence. 

"In conclusion, I should like to express my most sincere gratitude 
to Professor N. Poppe for his useful advice in some scientific 
questions, and among them his remarks concerning the Buryat 
language, for Samang my English style, and for editing this 
work. 


ADDENDA 


1. The tone height of vowels 


Here the figures on the mean tone height of vowels in words, word 
combinations and sentences investigated above are listed. The 
numbers of the examples quoted correspond to those in the schemes 
showing the tone movement in the same words and sentences. The 
figures following the words and sentences denote in turn the mean 
tone height. of every vowel in the example quoted: (in Herz). The 
number of measurements is given in brackets. 


Khakas 


1. assa ‘if he goes through’ (2 meas.) 104; 136. 
2. atta ‘on horse’ (2) 114; 111. 
3. tapta “forge! (4) 112; 113. 
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. tasta ‘throw!’ (4) 112; 116. 
. goptas ‘reciprocally complain!’ (3) 104; 135. 


yostas ‘reciprocally join!’ (3) 97; 114. 
yoptat “make complain!’ (3) 104; 130. 


. taptat ‘make forge!’ (4) 117; 140. 

. tastat “make throw!’ (6) 108, 137. 

. yaagtat “make cry, shout!’ (2) 102; 129. 

. xaaytas “shout louder!’ (2) 1045 114. 

. xoostat “make draw!’ (2) 151; ' 158. O 

. xoostas “draw together!’ (2) 137; 168. 

. oinapta “in jest’ (3) 119; 150; 107. 

. kimelig “having a boat’ (2) 122, 150;-112. 

. Ol bazozar parab(2)s “yan “He went to that field’ (3) 166: 138; 


140, 175; 137; 105; 0,0; 99.' 


. inek éazada éerée “The cow is grazing in the meadow’ (5) 117; 


144; 114; 113; 133; 96; 92. 


. qəzəl sek qadadi? “Where i is the red cow ? (3) 126; 137; 141; 


180; 142; 190; 123. 


. sin piliin üniversiteiser parazaNma? ‘Are you going to univer- 


sity to-day ? (2) 148; 162; 158; 150; 142; 0,0, 166; 162; 141; 
174; 150; 94. < 
Coy, parbasom. ‘No, I shan’t go.’ (2) 160; 128; 135; 98. 


Buryat 
Data of the first informant (Western Buryat) 


. margan “sniper” (1) 150; 189. 

. sagaan “white” (1) 138; 196. 

. yooron “interval (2) 154; 222. 

. tulan “leathern sack’ (2) 140; 222. 
. xaben ‘cotton’ (1) 142, 229. 

. bulad ‘steel’ (1) 137, 240. 


Data of the second informant (Eastern Buryat) 


. öörö ‘smart’, ‘quick-witted’, ‘forward’ (1) 127; 129. 
. boori ‘kidney’ (1) 130; 129. 

. dere ‘pillow’ (3) 99; 106. ° 

. daNGa ‘strong’ (3) 98: 102. 

. tiiye “to do so” (1) 120, 130. 

. tere “that” (3) 106; 121. 


oan 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


3. 
32. 
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daya “winter coat with fur inside’ (3) 102; 118. 


. yaaya “to close” (1) 110, 130. 
. sana ‘ski’ (3) 111; 133. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


yazaar ` ‘bridle’ (3) 104; 125. 
taya ‘horse-shoe’ (3) 105; 139. 
yasar “cheek” (3) 101, 144. 
zagahan ‘fish’ (3) 104; 106: 189. 


‘pampagar ‘soft; fluffy; friable’ (3) 110, 101, 132. 


bambagar ‘soft; fluffy; friable’ (3) 101; 102; 120. 
Ulaan-Ude the name of a town. (2) 105; 140; 105; 124. 
arban taban “fifteen” (1) 117; 156; 132, 137. 

arban zurgaan ‘sixteen’ (1) 105; 120; 110; 108. 

yorin negen ‘twenty one’ (1) 99; 114, 103; 120. 

yorin yojor ‘twenty two’ (1) 92; 110; 98;:110. 

yorin Gurban ‘twenty three’ (1) 105; 109; 98; 112. 


‘arban doloon ‘seventeen’ (1) 98; 115; 105; 106. 


arban naiman ‘eighteen’ (1) 92; 116; 103; 120. 

yara yonin mjaaraza baina: “The black ' sheep is bleating? (2) 
` 120; 142; 130; 142; 130; 132; 135; 122, 96. 

Ulaan-Ude jexe haiyan yoto “Ulan-Ude is a very beautiful 
town.” (2) 112, 142, 111: 130, 105; 146; 120, 158, 114, 110. 

xaana 03020 jabanabs “Where are you going ! ? (2) 120; 135; 
120; 122, 135; 1135 130; 166. 2 

RR ang Subuun huuna “A bird sits in a koo a 106; 180: 

` 132; 111; 120; 132; 111; 95. j 

boroo orožo Daing: ‘It is runing, (2) 102; 124; 110; 106; 115; 
102; 87. 

boroo oro2o baina? ‘Is it raining ?” (2) ¢ 93: 136; 150; 154; 162; 
174; 211. 

boroo orozo bainagü? ‘Is it raining?’ (1). 108; 135, 135; 135; 
133: 136: 145; 176. 


‘tende 0800 uš? ‘Did. you go there?” (1) 118; 141; 101; 144; 168. 


jamar haiyan sasan ba! “How beautiful, wise > (ho is)! (1) 102; 
- 139; 126; 130; 102; 146; 93. 


2. The tone movement of vowels 


The movement of the tone height of vowels is given in figures. The 
figures following an example (word, word combination, or sentence) 
denote in succession the tone height of the vowel in sections 3,8 
sigmas long which corresponds to the distance of 5 mm on. the 
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cymograms. The formula [165 x 2] means that the section with the 
mean tone height of 165 Hz and having the length of 3,3 sigmas 
(= 5 mm) is repeated twice. The formula [165 x 0,5] means that the 
section with the mean tone height of 165 Hz comprises only one 
half of the length of 3,3 sigmas, i.e., it is equal to 1,6 sigmas, and 
so on. The figures in round brackets denote the number of the vowel 
in the example. The letter M denotes the mean tone height of the 
vowel concerned. As the size of the article is limited, I list only part 
of all data received. 


Khakas 


1. assa “if he goes through’ (1) 105; 112; [150x 0,5]. M (mean) 
117; (2) 135; 150; [135 x 0,5]; M 141. 
la. assa (1) 105; 105; 90; M 102; (2) 135: 135: 120; M 130. 
2. atta ‘on horse’ (1) 120; 105; M 1125 (2) 120; 120; 105; [90 x 0,5]; 
M 109. 
„2a. atta (1) 120; [105 x 0,5]; M 115; (2) 135; 120; 105; 90; M 112. 
3. tapta ‘forge!’ (1) 120; 105; M 112; (2) 120; 120; 105; 90; M 109. 
: 3a. tapta (1) 120; 105; M 112; (2) 135; 120; 105; M 120. 
. 3b. tapta (1) 120; 105; M 112; (2) 135; 120; 105; [90X 0,5]; M 116. 
3c. tapta (1) 120, 105; M 112; (2) 120; 120; 105; 90; M-109. 
4. tasta ‘throw!’ (1) 120; 105; [90X 0,5]; M 108: (2) 135: 128; 90; 
© Mis. 
4a. tasta (1) 120; 105; [90X 0,5]: M 108: (2) 135: 105; M 120. 
4b. tasta (1).120; [105x 1,5]; M 111; (2) 135; 120; 90; M 115. 
4c. tasta (1) 135; 120; [90X 0,5]; M 120; (2) 135; 120: 90; M 115. 
5. optas ‘reciprocally complain!’ (1) 120; 105; [90x 0,5]; M 108; 
(2) 150; 135: [120X 0,5]; M 138. 
5a. yoptas (1) 105, 105; [90 x 0,5]; M 100; (2) 135, 135; [105 x 0,5]; 
M 129. 
5b.. yoptas (1) 105; 90; 120; 105; [90X 0,5]; M 104; (2) 150; 135; 
[120 x 0,5]; M 138. 
6. yostas ‘reciprocally join!’ (1) [105 x 3]; [90x0, 5]; M 103; (2) 
120; 120; [90x 0,5]; M 114. 
6a. xostas (1) [90x 3]; 105; M 94; (2) 135; 120; [90x 0,5]; M 120. 
‚6b. yostas (1) 105; [90x3]; M 94; (2) 120; 105; [90x 0,5]; 
M 108. 
7. yoptat ‘make someone complain!’ (1) 120; 105; [90x 0,5]; 
M 108 (2) 135; 128; [120x 0,5]; M 129. 
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Ta. xoptat (1) 120; 105; [90X 0,5]: M 108; (2) 135; 135; [120 x 0,5]: 
M 132. 

7b. yoptat (1) 90; 105; 90; M 95; (2) 135; 120; M 128. 

8. tapiat “make someone forge!’ (1) 135; 105; M 120; (2) 150; 120; 
M 135. 

8a. taptat (1) 135; 105; [90X 0,5]; M 114; (2) 150; 135; [120x 0,5]; 
M 138. 

8b. taptat (1) 120; 120; [90X 0,5]: M 114; (2) 150: 135; M 142. 

8c. taptat (1) 135: 105; M 120: (2) 150: 135; M 142. 

9. tastat “make someone throw! (1) 120; 105: [90x0, 5], M 108, 
(2) 150: 135: M 142. 

9a. tastat (1) 120; 105; [90x 0,5]; M 108; (2) 135; 120: M 128. 

9b. tastat (1) 120; 105; [90X 0,5]: M 108: (2) 150: 135; M 142. 

9o. tastat (1) 120; 105; [90x 0,5]; M 108; (2) 135; 135. 

9d. tastat (1) 120; 105, [90X 0,5]; 108; (2) 150; 120; M 135. 

9e., tastat (1) 120; 105, 90; M 105; (2) 150; [120 x 0,5]; M 140. 

10. yaaytat ‘make someone cry or shout!’ (1) [105 x 6]: [90 x 0,5]; 
M 104; (2) 135; [120 x 0,5]; M 130. 

10a. yaaytat (1) 90; [190x65]; [90x 1,5]; M 100; (2) 135, 120; 
M 128. 

11. yaaytas “shout louder, shout out!” (1) 90; [120x 2]; [05x3], 
90: 105; M 105; (2) 135; 105: M 120. 

lla. yaaytas (1) 105; 105; 120: 105; 105; [90X 1,5]; M 104: (2) 120: 
105; [90x 0,5]; M 108.” ' 

12. yoostat “make someone draw!’ a) 150: 150; 158; [65x3]; 
[150x 0,5]; M 159: (2) 195; [90x 0,5]; M 160. 

12a. ` yoostat (1) 120; 135; 150; 150; 158; 165; 150; Lat 'M 143, 
(2) 180; 150; [120X 0,5]: M 156. 

13. yoostas.: draw. together!” (1) [135X 4]; 150; 150; 185; 120; 
M 1375 (2) 195; 165; [120 0,5]: M 168. 

13a. yoostas (1) 120; 135; 135; [150x 3]; 120; M 137; (2) 180; 165; 

' [150x0,5], M 168. | 

14. oinapta . ‘in jest’ (1) 120; 135, [120x 5]; 105; M 120; (2) 150; 
135; M 142; (3) 120; 112: 105; 105; [90X 1,5]; M 105. 

14a. oinapča (1) [135 x 2]; [128 x 2]; [120x 3]; M 126; (2) 165; 150; 

| M 158: (3) 128: [120X2]: [105 x 2]; 90; M 111. 

14b. nanta (1) 105; [120x38]; 112x2]; [120x2]; M 111; (2) 
[150 x 2]; (3) [120x 2]; [105x 2]; [90x 2,5]; M 104: - | 

15. kimelig ‘having a boat’ (1) 135; [120x 2]; M 125; (2) [150x 
2,5]; (3) 135; 120; 105; [90x 0,5]: M 116. 
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15a. kimelig (1) 128; [120x2]; 112; M 120; (2) [150x2]; (3) 
[120x 2]: 112; [105 x 2]: 90: M 109. 
16. Ol éazazar parab(2)s ayan ‘He went to that fiield’ (1) 165; 172; 
180; M 172; (2) 150: 165: 150: 150: M 154: (3) 150; [135 x 0,5]; 
M 145: (4) [180x 3,5]: (5) 150: 135; 120: 120; M 131: (6) 
105: 105: (7) 0,0 (8) 105: 90: M 98. 
16a. Ol dazszar parab(a)siyan (1) 150; 165; 165, M 160; (2) 150; 
150; 135; M 145; (3) 135: (4) [165x 2,5]; (5) 135; 135; 120: 
M 130; (6) 98; 98; (7) 0,0; (8) 90; 90. 
16b. Ol bazazar parab(a)s ayan (1) 165; 165; (2-3) 158; 165; [150 x 2]; 
135: 150; 135: (4) 165; 180; 195; M 180: (5) 165; 150: 135; 
M 150; (6) 120; 105; M 112; (7) 0,0; (8) 105; 112; 105; M 108. 
17. inek éazada éerte “The cow is grazing on the meadow.’ (1) 120; 
[135 x 1,5]; M 128; (2) 165; 135; M 150; (3), (4) 120; 120; 128; 
128, 120; 120; M3 122; Ma 122; (5) 150; (6) [105x 3]; [90x 
0,5]; M 103; (7) 98; 90; 90; 82; M 90. 
17a. mek tazada čerče (1) 120; 120; (2) 150; 120; M 135; (3) [120 x 3]; 
(4) 105, [120 x 2]; M 115; (5) 150, 135; [120x 0,5]; M 138; 
: . (6) [90x 1,5]; (7) [90x 4]. i 
17b. inek čazəda čerče (1) 105; 120; M 112; (2) 165; 135; M 150; 
- (3) 105, 120; 120; [105 x 2,5]; M 110; (4) 105; (5) 135; 120, 
M 128, (6) [90 x 1,5]; (7) [90x 4]. 
17c. inek čazəda čerče (1) 120; 120; (2) 150; 135; M 142; (3) 112; 120; 
112; 105; 105; M 111; (4) 120; (5) 135; 135; (6) 105; (7) 105; 
105; 90; M 100. 
17d. inek kasa čerče (1) 105; 105; (2) 105; 135, M 142; (3-4) 
[105% 7]; (5) 120; 105; M 112; (6) 90; 90: (7) [90x 3]. 
ITe. inek čazəda čerče (1) 90: (2) 135: [120X0,5]: M 130; (3-4) 
[135 x 3]: [98 x 2]; (5) 120; 105;M 112; (6) 90; (7) 90; 82; 75; 
M 82. ; 
18. (q)zazal inek (q)yaidadər? ‘Where is the red cow? (1) [120x 
2,5]; (2) 135; 135; (3) 135; 135; [150x 0,5]: M 138; (4) 180: 
150; M 165; (5) 142; 135; 135; 150; M 141; (6) 195; (7) 135; 
[120 x 0,5]; M 130. 
18a. (q)yazal inek (q)yaidadər? (1) 142; 142; [135x 0,5]; M 141; 
(2) 135; 150; M 142; (3) [150x 2 5]; (4) 210; 180; M 195; 
. (5) 165; [150x 5]; M 152; (6) 210; (7) [120x 1,5]. 
:18b. (g)yazal inek (q)yaidador? (1) 120; 120; [112x 0,5]; M 118; 
(2) [135x 1,5]; (3) 135; (4) [180x1,5]; (5) 128; [135x 4]; 
[120 x 0,5]; M 132; (6) 172: 158; M 165; (7) 120. 
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19. sin piliin universitetser parazaNma? ‘Are you going to uni- 
versity to-day ? (1) 165; [135x1,5]; M 147; (2) 135; 150; 
165: 180; M 158; (3) 165; 135: M 150; (4) [150x 2]; (5) 150: 
(6) 0,0; (7) 180; 165; [150 x0 5]: M 168; (8) 165; [150x 0,5]; 
M 160: (9) 150: 135: M 142: (10) 180: [165X0,5]: M 175; 
(11) 150; (12) [105 x 2]; [90 x 1,5]: M 99. 

19a. sin piliin universitetser parazaNma? (1) [150x 2]; (2) 150; 165; 
180; M 165; (3) [165 x 2,5]; (4) [150x 2]; (5) 135: (6) 0,0; (7) 
180; 150; M 165; (8) 165; (9) 150; [135x 2]; M 140; (10) 180; 
[180 x 0,5]; [150x 0,5]; M 172; (11) [150% 1,5]; (12) [90x 4]. 

20. toy, parbasam. No, I shall not go.’ (1) 180; [150x 0,5]; M 170; 
(2) [135 x2]; (3) 150; 120; M 135; (4) [105 x 2]. 

20a. toy, parbasom. (1) 165; 135; M 150; (2) [120x 2]; (3) 150; 120: 
M 135; (4) 90. 


Buryat 


Data, of the first informant (Western Buryat) 

l. morgan ‘sniper’ (1) [150 x 4,5]; (2) 180; 195; 195; [180x 0,5]; 
M 189. 

2. sagaan ‘white’ (1) 150; 135; [120X 0,5]; M 138; (2) 150; 165; 
195; 210; 210; 225; 225; 218; 210; 180; 165; M 196. 

3. yooron ‘interval’ (1) [150x6]; [165Xx5,5], M 157; (2) 210; 
[225 x 1,5]; M 219. i 

3a. yooron (1) 135; [142x 2]: [150x 3]; [165x 3,5]; 152; (2) 210; 
225; 240; M 225. 

4. tulan ‘leather sack’ (1) [135 x 3]; (2) 195; 225; 255; [240 x 1,5]; 


M 230. 

4a. tulan (1) 150; 142; 142; M 145: (2) 180; 210; 240; 225; 210: 
M 213. 

5. xaben ‘cotton’ (1) 150; 135, M 142; (2) 195; 225; 255; 240; 
M 229. 


6. bulad ‘steel’ (1) [135X3,5]: (2) 225; 255; [240X 0,5]: M 240. 


Data of the second informant (Eastern Buryat) 
1. 66r6 ‘smart, quick-witted, forward’ (1) [120x 4]; 128; 120; 
135; 128; [135K 3]; M 127; (2) 135; 150; 135; 120; 105; 
M 129. 
2. bööri ‘kidney’ (1) 105; [120K 2]; 128; [135X 8,5]; M 130; (2) 
150; 142; 120; 105; M 129. 
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3. dere ‘pillow’ (1) 90; [105Xx3]: M 101; (2) [120x3]; 105; 98; 
M 112. 
3a. dere (1) [90x 2]; (2) 90; [105x 4]; 112; 105; [90X 1,5]; M 96. 
3b. dere (1) [105 X 4]; (2) [105 x 2]; [120x 2]; 90; M 108. 
4. SaNGa ‘strong’ (1) 105; 90; M 98; (2) 120; 112; 90; M 108. 
4a. SaNGa (1) [90X 1,5]: (2) [105 x 2]; [90x 1,5]: M 99. 
4b. &aNGa (1) [105 x 2]: (2) [105 x 2]; 90; M 100. 
5. iige “to do so’ (1) [120 x 10,5]; (2) 150: 135; 105; M 130. 
6. tere “that (1) [105x3,5]; (2) [105x2]; 120, [1385x3]; 90; 
= MIB. o 
6a. tere (1) [105 x 3]; (2) 105; [120 x 2]; [135 x 2]; [120 x 1,5]; M 122. 
6b. tere (1) 105: 105: 112; M 108; (2) 105; [120x 2]; [135x 2]; 
[120x 1,5]; M 122. 
7. daya “fur coat’ (1) [105 x 3]; (2) [120 x 2,5]. 
Ta. "daya (1) 105, 105; [90x 0,5]; M 102; (2) 135, 120; [90x 0,5]; 
 M120. 
7b. daya (1) 105; 105; 98; [75x 0,5]; M 99; (2) 120, 120, 105; M 
115. 
8. yaaya “to close’ (1) [105 x 4]; 112; 105; 112; [120 x 2,5]; M 110; 
(2) 135; 135; 120; M 130. 
9. sana ‘ski’ (1) 120; [105 x 2]; M 110; (2) 150; 150; 120; M 140. 
9a. sana (1) 120; [105 x 1,5]; M 111; (2) [135 x 2]; 120X 0,5]; M 129. 
9b. sana (1) 120; [105X 1,5]: 111; (2) [135x 2]; 120; M 130. 
10. yazaar ‘bridle’ (1) [105 x 2]; (2) [120 x 2]; [135 x 2]; [120 x 2]; 
M 125. 
10a. yazaar (1) [105 x 2]; [90X 0,5]; M 102; (2) [120x 2]; [135 x 2]; 
128; 120; 112; M 124. 
10b. yazaar (1) [105 x 2]; (2) 120: 128; 128; 135; 128; [120x 0,5]; 
M 127. 
11. taya ‘horse-shoe’ (1) 120; 120; 105; M 115; (2) 150, 150; 120; 
= M140. 
lla. taya (1) [105 x 2,5]; (2) 150; 150; [135 x 0,5]; M 147. 
11b. taya (1) [105x 2]; (2) 135; 135; 120; M 130. 
12. yasar ‘cheek’ (1) 105; 105; 90; M 100; (2) 150; 135; M 142. 
12a. yasar (1) 105; 105: 90; M 100: (2) 142; [135% 0,5]: M 140. 
12b. yasar (1) 105; 105; [90X 0,5]: M 102; (2) 150; 150. 
13. zaGahan ‘fish’ (1) 112; 120; 112; 105; M 112; (2) 112; 112; 
[105x0,5]; M 111; (3) 135; 142; M 138. l 
18a, zaGahan (1) 90, 98; 98; 105; M 98; (2) 105; 98; [90x 0,5]; 
M 101; (3) 120: 142; [150x 0,5]; M 185. 
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13b. zaGahan (1) 105; 98; 105; 98; M 101; (2) 105; 105; (3) 142; 142. 
14. pampagar “soft, fluffy, pliable’ (1) [105 x 2,5]; (2) [105x 1,5]; 
- (3) 128; 135; M 131. 
14a. pampagar (1) 112; 112; (2) 90; 98; M 94; (3) 128; 128. 
14b. pampagar (1) 105; 120; M 112; (2) 105; 105; (3) 135, 142; 
M 138. 
15. bambagar “soft, fluffy, pliable’ (1) 90; 98; 105; 112; M 101; 
(2) [90x3]; (3) 112; 105; M 108. 
15a. bambagar (1) [90x2]; [105x 3]; M 99; (2) [105x 3]; (3) 128; 
128. 4 
15b. bambagar (1) 90: 105: 112; 105; M 103; (2) 1057105: [120 x 0,5]; 
M 110; (3) 128; 120; M 124. 
16. Ulaan-Ude name of a town. (1) [105 x 5]; (2) 112; 135; 142; 
135; 135; 120; M 130; (3) [105x5]; (4) 150; 150; 128; 98; 
.M 131. 
16a. Ulaan-Ude (1) [105 x 3,5]; (2) 120; 185; 142; [185 x3]; M 134; 
(3) [105 x 3,5]; (4) 120; 120; 98; [75x 0,5]; M 116. 
17. arban taban ‘fifteen’ (1) 105; [120 x 3,5]; M 117: (2) [150 x 1,5]: 
“165: M 156; (3) 135; 128; [135% 0,5]; M 132; (4) 150; 142; 
135; 120; M 137. 
18. arban zurgaan ‘sixteen’ (1) [105x3]; (2) [120x3]; (3) 112; 
112;-105; M 110; (4):105; 1125112: [105 x 1,5]: M 108. 
19. yorin negen ‘twenty-one’ (1) 105; 105; 98; 90; M 99; (2) 105; 
[120 x 1,5]; M 114; (3) 112; 105; 105; 90; M 103; (4) [120x 
2,5]. pa 
20. yorin xojor ‘twenty-two’ a) 90; 98; 90; M' 92; (2) 90; 105; 
' [120 x 1,5]; M 110: (3) [98x 4]; (4) 112; 112: 105; M 110. 
21. zorin Gurban ‘twenty-three’ (1) [105x 3]; (2) 90; 112: [120x 
` 1,5]; M 109; (3) 105; [98x 2]; 90; M 98; (4) 105; 112; 120; 
M 112. 
22. arban doloon ‘seventeen’ (1) [98x 2,5]; (2) 112; [120x 0,5]; 
M 115; (3) [105x 3]; (4) 105; [112x 2]; [105x 2]; 98; M 106. 
23. arban naiman ‘eighteen’ (1) 90; 98; 90; M 92, (2) 112, 120; 
-M 116; (3) [112x 2]; [105x 2]; 98; 105; [98x 3,5]; M 103; 
(4) [120x 1,5]. 
24. yara yonin mjaaraza baina ‘a black sheep is bleating’ (1) 
[120 x 4]: (2) [150 x 3]; [120 x 0,5]: M 146; (3) 135; [120 x 1,5]; 
M 126; (4) 135; 142; 135; M 138; (5) 105; 120; [135x 7]; 
M 130; (6) [135x 1,5]; (7) 150; 135; [120x 0,5]; 138; (8) 120; 
120; [128X 3]; 120; 120; 112; M 122: (9) [90x 3]. 
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24a. yara yonin mjaaraza baina (1) [120x3]; (2) 135; 150; 150; 
135; 120; M 138: (3) 135; 135; (4) 150; 150; 142; M 148; (5) 
[120X 2]; [135 x6]; 128; M 131; (6) 120; 135: M 128: (7) 150: 
135; 112; M 132; (8) [120x 2]: 128; [120x4]; 128; M 122: 
(9) 120: 105: [90X 1,5]: M 103. 

25. Ulaan-Ude jexe haiyan yoto ‘Ulan-Ude is a very beautiful 
town’ (1) [120 x 4]; (2) 142: 142: [150X4]: M 148; (3) [120x 
5,5]: (4) 165: 180: 165: 135: 105: 90: 90: 82: M 127; (5) 
[120x 4]; 105; M 117: (6) 165; 165: 135; M 155; (7) [105x 3]; 
112: 120; 128; [135% 6]; [120X0,5]: M 128; (8) 165; (9) 
[120 x 2,5]; (10) 135; 120; [90x 0,5; M 120. 

25a. Ulaan-Ude jexe haiyan yoto (1) [1053]; 98; 105; M 104; (2) 
135; 135; 160; 135: 135: 120; M 135: (3) [105 4]; 90; M 102: 
(4) 150; 150: 128; 105; M 133; (5) [90x3]; 105; [90X 1,5]: 
M 93: (6) 150; 142: 120; M 138; (7) [105 x4]; [120x 6]; 90; 
M 112; (8) [150x 1,5]; (9) 120; 105; [90x 0,5]; M 108; (10) 
120; 105; 75; M 100. 

26. yaana 08020 jabanab3? “Where are you going?’ (1) [120x 9]; 
(2) 135; 135; (3) [120% 3]; (4) [120x 2,5]; (5) [135x3]; (6) 
[120 x 1,5]; 105; 105; M 111; (7) 128; 135; [120x 0,5]; M 129; 
(8) 165; 165; [180 x 0,5]; M 168. 

26a. yaana osoz0 jabanabs? (1) [120 x 9,5]; (2) 135; 135; (3) [120x 
3,5]: (4) 135; 120; 120; M 125; (5) [135x 3,5]; (6) [105 x 5]; 
112; 120; 120; [135x 1,5]: M 114; (7) 135; 135; [120x 0,5]; 
M 132, (8) 165; 165. 

27. modon daara Subuun huuna ‘A bird sits in a tree’ (1) [105 x 2]; 
120; 105: [90X 0,5]: M 107; (2) 135; [120 0,5]; M 130; (3) 
120; 120; [135x7]; M 132: (4) 120; 120: 105; [90x0,5]; 
M 111: (5) [120 x 2,5]; (6) 120; 128; [135 X 5]: M 132; (7) 105; 
[112x 2]; [105x 2]; [112x 4]; 120: M 111; (8) 105; 90; 90; 
M 95. 

28. boroo orozo baina ‘Itis raining’. (1) [105 x 5]; (2) 120; [135 x 4]; 
128; [120 0,5]: M 130; (3) 120; 112: 105; 105; M 111: (4) 
[105 x 4,5]; (5) 120: [90x 0,5]; M 110; (6) [105 x11); (7) 105; 
90; 90; 75; M 90. 

28a. boroo oro2o baina (1) [90.x 2]; [105x 4]; M 100; (2) [120x 4]; 
105; M 117; (3) 120; 105; 105; M 110; (4) 112; [105x 5]; 
M 106; (5) [120x2]; (6) [90x3]; 98; [1056]; M 99; (7) 
[90x 2]; 82; 75; M 84. 
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29. boroo orozo baina? “Is it raining? (1) [90x 4,5]; (2) 120; 135; 
[150 x 3]; M 141; (3) 150; 150; (4-5) [150 x 2]; [165 x 2]; 158; 
150; [165 x 4]; Ma = 158: Ms = 162; (6) [180 x 3]; 195; M184; 

l (7) 225; 210; M 218. 

29a. boroo orožo baina? (1) 90; [98x3]; M 96; (2) 98; 135; 142; 
[150 x 2]; 120; M 132; (3) 135; 165; M 150; (4) [150x 3]; M 
150: (5) 165; 158; 150; 158; [165 x5]; M 162; (6) [165 x 1,5]; 
M 165; (7) 210; 210; 195; M 205. 

30. boroo orožo bainagi? ‘Is it raining?’ (1) [105x 4]; 112, [120x 
0,5]; M 108; (2) 120; 135; 150; 150; 135; 120; M 135; (3) 
[135x 3]; (4) 185; 135; (5) [135x 3]; [120x 0,5]; M 133; (6) 
120; [135 x 5]; [150x 1,5]; M 136; (7) 150; 150; 135; M 145; 
(8) 165; 172; [180x 3,5]; M 176. 

31. tende 0800 gus? ‘Have you gone there?’ (1) 112; 120; 120; 
M 118; (2) 150; 150; 135; [120% 0,5]: M 141; (3) [105x3]; 
90; M 101; (4) 135: 135? [150% 3,5]; M 145; (5) 165; 180: 
195; 180; 120; M 168. 

32. jamar haiyan sasan ba! “How beautiful, wise (he is)!’ (1) [105 x 
2]; [90X 3]: [105x 3]; 120; M 102; (2) 135: 135; [150x 0,5]; 
M 139; (3) [120x 2]; [135 x 3]: [120x 3]; M 126; (4) 135; 135; 
120; M 130; (5) [105 x 2]; [90x 0,5]: M 102; (6) 150; 150; 135; 
[150x 0,5]; M 146; (7) 105; 98; 90; 90; 82; [60x 0,5]; M 93. 


REPETITION IN THE MANCHU ORIGIN MYTH 
AS A FEATURE OF ORAL NARRATIVE 


by 
STEPHEN W. DURRANT 
Provo 


Whenever several accounts of a single story exist, it is common to 
trace a line of development from the shorter to the longer accounts, 
the assumption being that elaboration is a function of time. Such 
analysis becomes almost an obligation if the shorter accounts occur 
in texts which are demonstrably earlier than those texts containing 
the longer versions. However, this procedure is particularly dan- 
gerous when we are studying narratives which have been drawn 
from the folk tradition, for an oral narrative is like a great river 
which flows forth from the dark distances and can be tapped at any 
point along its course according to need. 

If length and text dates are discounted as automatic indices of 
the relationships between variant accounts, then we must base our 
judgments to a great extent upon the internal considerations of 
structure and style. The potential for this latter approach to upset 
conclusions based solely on length and text dates can be illustrated 
by the example of the Manchu origin myth. 

There are two Manchu accounts of the origin of the Manchu state. 
The first appears in the Chiu Man-chou tang (“The Old Manchu 
Records”; hereafter, CMCT) under the date June 20, 1635,1 and the 
second is found in the Manju 4 yargiyan kooli (“The Veritable 
History of the Manchus” ; Chinese title, Man-chou shih-lu; hereafter, 
MYK), which was compiled under the Ch’ing Dynasty Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung in 1782.2 The MYK account is by far the longer of the 
two and is translated from Manchu below:® 


1 Thirty-seven volumes of the Chiu Man-chou tang were discovered in the 
Peking Palace in 1931 and were published in 1969 by the National Palace 
Museum in Taipei. The origin myth appears in Vol. IK, pp. 4241 & 4242. 

2 The MYK is a trilingual text with parallel Manchu, Chinese and Mongol 
versions. Imanishi Shunji argued in the preface to his 1939 edition and inter- 
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1 Long White Mountain is two hundred li in height and one 
thousand li in circumference.” On top of that mountain is a lake 
by the name of Tamun which is eighty li around. Three rivers 
named Yalu, Huntung and Aihu come forth from that mountain. 

5 The Yalu proceeds from the south of the mountain, flows west 
and enters the sea south of Liaotung. The Huntung River comes 
from the north of the mountain, flows north and enters the 

-eastern sea. Treasures, eastern pearls and clear pearls come out 

10 of these three rivers. Because the wind on Long White Mountain 
is strong and the area is cold, after summer has come, the beasts 
which roam the mountains go to Long White Mountain and 
remain there. The white mountain to the east which is filled 
with pumice stone is that very mountain. 

15 The Manchu state came forth from a lake named Bulhüri and 
a mountain to the east of Long White Mountain named Bulkiri.® 
Three heavenly maidens, Enggulen, Jenggulen and Fekulen came 
to bathe in Bulhüri Lake which was at the foot of that Buküri 
Mountain. When they came out from the water and were about 


linear Japanese translation of the Manchu text that the Chinese and Mongol 
versions were translated from then Manchu account (Manju i yargiyan kooli: 
Man-wa taiyaku [Tokyo, 1939], p. 9). A much more thorough study of this 
problem by Uehara Hisashi has generally confirmed Imanishi's contention. 
Uehara compared the Manchu, Chinese and Mongol versions, carefully 
noting points of variance, and reached the following three conclusions: 

1. The MYK was originally written in Manchu. 

2. The Chinese text is a direct translation of the Manchu, but some new 
material originally left out of the Manchu version has been included. 

3. The Mongol version was a translation made after both the Manchu and 
Chinese texts were written. See Mambun Manshü jitsuroku no kenkyü (Tokyo, 
1960), pp. 24 & 25. 

My close comparison of the Manchu and Chinese texts of the MYK 
indicates that the Chinese version is more an adaptation than a translation. 
Not only does the Chinese consistently delete the Manchu repetitions which 
are discussed in the body of this paper, but there are also significant differ- 
ences between the two versions in a number of sentences. Several examples 
are given in footnote 25 below. 

3 The Manchu text of this story is given in Appendix I. 

4 Long White Mountain is the Chinese Ch’ang pai shan. A li or Chinese mile 
is slightly more than one-third of an English mile. The statement that Long 
White Mountain is 200 % in height is either a pious exaggeration of its eleva- 
tion or a statement of the distance one must travel to ascend the mountain. 

5 Bulhiri Lake is now called Yüan Ch’ih and is found in the mountainous 
country of eastern Chilin Province to the southwest of Yenchi. The great 
Manchu specialist Walter Fuchs, who paid a visit to Bulhtri Lake, gives a 
rather poetic description of the scene in his article “Bulhuri Omo: Die älteste 
Fassung der Mandjurischen Stammessage,” Sinologische Arbeiten, p. 49. 
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20 to get dressed, the youngest found a red fruit which a divine mag- 
pie had placed on top of her clothes. Not wanting to put the 
fruit down, she held it in her mouth, but as she was dressing, 
the fruit passed directly into her throat. At once she became 
pregnant and was unable to ascend. “My body has become 

25 heavy. How would it be if I remained behind ?” she asked.” 

To this the two elder sisters replied, “We have eaten the elixir 
of life and are immortal. Probably by good fortune you have 
become heavy. After you have become light again, come back!” 
Having said this, they went away. 

30 Later Fekulen gave birth to a boy, and because the child was 
born by the blessing of heaven, he could speak at once. In a 
short time, after he had grown up somewhat, his mother said, 
“Son, heaven has given birth to you with hope that you would 
bring order to a state that is in chaos. Go forth and live to rule 

35 and pacify the disorderly state!” 

After she taught him in detail about the circumstances of his 
heaven-blessed birth, she gave a boat to him and said, “Go 
down the river.” Then following this, the mother ascended to 
heaven. 

40 Thereafter, the boy sat in the boat and went downstream.’ 


s This account of the three maidens is highly reminiscent of the origin myth 
of the Chinese founder of the Shang dynasty house as reported in Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien’s Shih chi (“Historical Annals”): 

Hsieh of Yin's mother was called Chien Ti. She was a daughter of the 

Yu Sung clan and became the second wife of Emperor K’u. Three people - 

went out to bathe and saw a black bird drop its egg. Because Chien Ti 

picked it up and swallowed it, she became pregnant and bore Hsieh. (Shih 
chi 3:1). : 

This Shih chi story has very old antecedents. It is alluded to in one of the 
oldest songs in the Shih ching (“Book of Songs,” this poem ca. 800 B.C.) and 
also appears in a slightly different form in the Lit shih ch’un-ch’iu (“The 
Spring and Autumn Annals of Mr. Li,” ca. 240 B.C.). See The Book of Songs, 
trans. by Arthur Waley (New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1960), p. 275, and 
Frühling und Herbst des Lü Buwe (Jena: Eugen Diedrichs Verlag, 1928), 
p. 73. 

7 The abandonment of the hero-child (“Moses motif”) is a theme particularly 
common in the literature of the Far East. One of the earliest examples is 
found in the Shih ching account of the birth of the ancestor of the Chou 
imperial house. After his birth he is abandoned and only saved by the 
miraculous intervention of animals. See The Book of Songs, pp. 241 & 242. 
In a motif-index of Chinese Six Dynasties literature currently being com- 
piled by Professor Larry Forster of the University of Hawaii, eight examples 
of the Moses motif are listed. It also occurs in the central Asian epic of Gesar. 
Before Gesar is born his mother bears a series of deities. On one occasion she 
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He came to a ford where water was transported, stepped onto the 
shore, bent a willow, propped up some vines and fashioned a 
stool upon which he sat. At that time the men of three clans in 
that area were vying to become ruler over the state, contending 
and fighting with one another daily. A man from among these 
went to fetch some water: he saw the child and looked at him in 
astonishment. After he returned and reported to all those who 
had gathered in that place to fight with one another, “Stop 
your fighting! A boy who was born. in wonder and good fortune 
has come to the ford where we fetch water and is sitting there,” 
all the men who had gathered to contend went and saw that truly 
there was a child of wonder and good fortune. In amazement 
they all asked together, “Divine child, what sort of person are 
you?” 

The child reported according to the words taught by his 
mother: “I am a divinity from heaven. Three heavenly maidens, 
Enggulen, Jenggulen and Fekulen had come to bathe in Bulhiri 
Lake which is at the foot of Bukiiri Mountain. God on high saw 
your disorder and, hoping to pacify the state, he made my body 
into a red fruit and transformed a god into a magpie which he 
commissioned as follows, “Take the fruit and, after you have 
placed it on the clothes of the youngest girl who has gone to bathe 
in Bulhiri Lake, come back!’ 

“That divine magpie took the red fruit in its beak and put it 
on top of the youngest girl's clothes. When the girl came out of 
the water and was about to get dressed, she found that fruit. Not 
wanting to put it down, she held it in her mouth, but it went 
down into her throat and I was born. My mother, the heavenly 
maiden,. is named Fekulen. My clan is Aisin Gioro which de- 
scended from heaven. My personal name is Bukiiri Yong$on.” 

All said in wonder, “This child is not one whom we can take 
away on foot.” Two men joined their hands together and, placing 
him on top, took him to their home. The men of the three clans 
met in discussion and said, “We will stop contending to become 


gives birth to a sack which is thrown into a river and is found downstream by 
a minister of the King of Hor. The sack is opened and three children, one red, 
one blue and one black, emerge. They eventually aid Gesar in his struggle 
against the King of Hor. See Alexandra David Neel and Lama Yongden, The 
Superhuman Life of Gesar of Ling (New York: Claude Kendall, 1934), pp. 
98 & 99. 
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ruler in our state. Having lifted up this child and. made him 

ruler, we will give him the Lady Beri as wife.” So saying, they 
gave him the girl named Beri as wife and made him ruler. 

Buküri Yongson dwelt in a city Odoli in the Omohoi wilder- 

80 ness east of White Mountain. He settled the disorder and named 
the state “Manchu.” He is the father of the Manchu state. 


As noted above, a shorter version of this myth appears in the 
much earlier CMCT, where it is put in the mouth of a Hurka (or 
Harha), one of the Goldi tribes conquered and largely absorbed by 
the Manchu during the early decades of the 17th century.’ The 
CMCT reports that a Hurka tribesman named Muksike, who was in 
the company of Manchu soldiers returning from a sucessful battle 
against the Hurka, reported to the Manchu ruler as follows: 


My ancestors for generations lived on Bulhori Lake at the foot 
of Buküri Mountain. We have no books or records, but what has 
come down by word of mouth from father to son is this: Three 
heavenly maidens, Enggulen, Jenggulen and Fekulen came to 
bathe in Bulhori Lake. The youngest girl, Fekulen, obtained a red 
fruit which had been delivered there by a divine magpie. After 
she held it in her mouth, it went down her throat and, becoming 
pregnant, she gave birth to Bukori YongSon. His clan is the 
Manchu state. That Bulhori Lake is 100 li around and is 120 or 
130 li from the Heilung River.’ 


The Japanese Manchu specialist Matsumura Jun has recently 
noted that this shorter account agrees with the version found in the 
MYK. “down to the minutest detail. 1? Thus, seduced by the relative 
length of the accounts and the dates of the texts containing those 
accounts, he concludes that the longer MYK version is simply a 
borrowing and elaboration of Muksike’s story. 

Although the two versions translated above generally agree in 
plot and even contain almost the same wording in several lines, 
their narrative style hardly could be more different. The predominant 


8 On the conquest and absorption of the Hurkas see Robert H. G. Lee, The 
Manchurian Frontier in Ch’ing History (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1970), pp. 14 & 15. 

For a transcription of the Manchu text see Appendix II. 

10 “The Ancestral Legend of the Manchu Imperial House,” Proceedings of 
the Fourth East Aasian Altaistic Conference, Taipei, Dec. 26-31, 1971, ed. by 
Ch'en Chieh-hsien, p. 193. 
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characteristic of the MYK account is the abundant use of repetition, 
a feature totally lacking from Muksike's story. This important 
feature must be considered in some detail to gain an understanding 
of the possible antecedents of the longer text and its relationship to 
the CMCT account. 

That repetition is a characteristic of oral narrative style is well- 
known. In folk literature the technique of repetition is often used to 
review and emphasize significant images or events portrayed in the 
narration, it is the oral alternative to the literary technique of 
emphasizing through degree and detail of description." In his study 
of heroic poetry C. M. Bowra has noted that “most repetitions are of 
only a few lines, but sometimes they are much longer.”!? The longest 
and most striking example of repetition in the longer account of the 
Manchu origin myth is Buküri YongSon’s speech describing his 
mother’s divine conception (lines 55-69), an event which has already 
been narrated in the third person towards the beginning of the story 
(lines 15-36). Matti Kuusi has named this type of repetition Bericht- 
wiederholung, “repetition by report;’!* it is described by Bowra as 
follows: “A common form is for the poet first to retail something 
that happens and then to make a character repeat it in the same or 
almost the same words.”14 

An examination of the meager corpus of native Manchu folk 
literature indicates that the technique of Berichtwiederholung 
played an important role in its oral narrative style.1® It is seen most 


1 Axel Olrik, “Epic Laws of Folk Narrative,” The Study of Folklore, ed. by 
Alan Dundes (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965), pp. 132 & 133. Claude 
Levi-Strauss believes that in oral literature “repetition has its function to 
make the structure of the myth apparent.” See his “The Structural Study of 
Myth,” Myth: A Symposium, ed. by Thomas A. Sebeok (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1972), p. 105. 

13 Heroic Poetry (London: Macmillan & Co., 1952), p. 258. Bowra clearly 
states that the heroic poetry his book discusses is primarily oral. See pp. 
215 & 254. 

13 “Uber Wiederholungstypen in der Volksepik unter besonderer Berücksich- 
tigung der Edda, der Bylinen und der finnisch-estnischen Volksdichtung,” 
Studia Fennica VI: 3 (Helsinki, 1952), p. 81. 

14 Bowra, p. 256. 

15 In his Psychomental Complex of the Tungus (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1935) Sergei Shirokogoroff states that he recorded from 
the mouth of an old Manchu woman an epic poem in 20,000 lines which he 
calls Teptalin (p. 44). The name is an odd one; it presumably is a variant of 
deptelin which means “volume” or “book.” In fact, one cannot avoid the 
suspicion that the learned ethnographer pointed at the epic poem and asked 
his Manchu informant what it was called. When she perplexedly replied, “a 
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clearly in the Mamchu tale of the Nisan shamaness, the longest 
extant Manchu folktale. After NiSan’s return from her descent into 
the underworld, where she rescues the soul of a young boy, a journey 
which is described in the third person, she is revived by an assistant 
who sings of the circumstances leading to her journey, circumstances 
already narrated earlier. Then after reviving, Nisan herself continues 
the repetition by telling what occurred during her shamanic journey. 
Additional examples of Berichtwiederholung appear in the Nisan 
story. Travelling in the underworld, Nisan confronts her deceased 
husband who is upset by her willingness to revive others while he 
remains ignored. The shamaness reveals her power, and her sur- 
prising degree of liberation as well, by throwing her husband into 
the darkest recesses of hell. When she returns to human society, her 
mother-in-law hears of the rough treatment her dead son received 
and files suit against Nisan. In response to this accusation, Nisan 
repeats the details of her underworld confrontation.1 

Thus, “repetition by report” was a popular narrative technique of 
Manchu storytellers. However, it should be observed that the 
repetition in the Manchu origin myth is not verbatim; it is incre- 
'mental. Since the second narration of the divine conception is put 
in the mouth of the boy, the emphasis is slightly different than the 
first account which focuses much more on the mother. Rather than 
detailing the heaviness Fekulen experienced from eating the fruit, 
the boy explains the origin of the fruit, “God made my body into a 
red fruit,” a fact not revealed in the first account. Thus, the repeti- 
tion not only serves to emphasize and review the central event of 
the story but also to fill in additional details concerning that event. 

Other examples of repetition, though not necessarily of the 
Berichtwiederholung variety, are also found in the longer version of 
the Manchu origin myth. These repetitions are perhaps best high- 
lighted by comparing the Manchu text of the MYK with its Chinese 
“adaptation.” Adaptations by a highly literate culture of tales 


volume,” he hurriedly wrote this down as the title. Unfortunately Volume 
was lost during the Japanese occupation of Northern. China, greatly reducing 
the corpus of Manchu folk literature. 

16 Tho text of Nisan saman 4 bithe (“The Book of the Nisan Shaman”) has 
been published and translated into Russian by Maria Petrovna Volkova, 
Nishan’ Samani Bitkhe (Moscow: Akademiia Nauk, Institut Narodov Azii, 
1961). An English translation and study of this tale is currently being 
published by the University of Washington Press: Margaret Nowak and 
Stephen Durrant, The Book of the Nisan Shamaness: A Manchu Folk Epic. 
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drawn from, a vibrant folk tradition often remove from the folk 
account those narrative features considered crude or unnecessarily 
redundant. In accord with this principle, the Chinese consistently 
deleted repetitions from their adaptation of the story. The following 
examples illustrate this tendency: 

1. Manchu: Son, heaven has given birth to you, hoping that you 
would live to bring order to a state that is in chaos. You, having 
gone forth, live to rule and pacify the disorderly state (lines 33-35). 

Chinese: Heaven gave birth to you and truly commanded you to 
pacify the disorderly state.!? 

2. Manchu: “Having lifted up this child and made him ruler, we 
will give him the Lady Beri as wife.” So saying, they gave him the 
girl named Beri as wife and made him ruler (lines 76-79). 

Chinese: They raised up Pu-k’u-li Yung-shun (Buküri Yongson) 
as ruler and thereby gave him the Lady Pai-li (Beri) as wife.!? 

3. Manchu: “Probably by good fortune you have become heavy” 
... Because he was born by the blessing of heaven he could speak 
(lines 27-31). 

Chinese: “This is the intention of heaven” ... At birth he was 
able to speak.!? (Since the Chinese account has already followed the 
Manchu in asserting that his birth was “by good fortune” or “the 
will of heaven,” it is not repeated.) 

4. The long repetition of lines 55-69 has been discussed above. 
The Chinese version deletes all but the new information contained 
in these lines, reading as follows: 


They were amazed and questioned him. He responded, “I am 
born of the heavenly maiden Fu-k’u-lun (Fekulen). My clan is 
Ai-hsin Chiao-lo (Aisin Gioro). My personal name is Pu-k'u-li 
Yung-shun (Buküri Yongson). Heaven sent me down to settle 
your disorder.” 


Such repetition, consistently deleted from the Chinese adaptation, 
supports the conclusion that the Manchu origin myth as recorded in 
the MYK is not simply a literary expansion of the CMCT version. 
This, of course, raises the difficult problem of the antecedents of the 


17 Manju i yargiyan kooli (Man-chou shih-lu) (Mukden, 1937; reprinted, 
Taipei: Hua-wen shu-chü, 1964), p. 3. 

18 Ibid., p. 6. 

1 Ibid., p. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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1782 edition of the MYK. The mid-Ch'ing MYK text was tradi- 
tionally considered to be an almost exact reproduction of an early 
Ch’ing prototype.” However, Matsumura has argued that no 
trilingual (see footnote 2) model for the MYK ever existed, but that 
it was collected by the personal whim of the Emperor Ch’ien Lung 
from various early texts.?? There is a Chinese version of the Manchu 
origin myth in the T’ai-tsu Kao huang-ti shih-lu (“The Veritable 
Records of the Lofty Emperor”) which was compiled under the 
Emperor Kang Hsi in 1687. While it does not contain all the 
repetitions of the MYK Manchu version, it does have one which 
was deleted from the later Chinese account. At the conclusion of the 
story, the 1687 Chinese text reads: 


“We will recommend this person to become ruler and give him 
the Lady Pai-li (Beri) as wife.” They consequently settled the 
debate, gave him Pai-li as a wife and honored him as Pei-le 
(Chinese transcription for Manchu beile “ruler”).24 (Compare to 
account under example 2 on page 8 above.) 


Moreover, there are several other points at which the 1687 
Chinese version agrees more closely with the 1782 Manchu text than 
does the 1782 Chinese text included in the MYK.” This indicates 
that a Manchu text of the origin myth similar to that in the MYK 
existed prior to K’ang Hsi's compilation of the T’ai-tsu Kao huang- 
ti shih-lu. A more precise statement of the antecedents of the MYK 
in general and the origin myth in particular must await a careful 


a For example, Imanishi Shunji notes that both the Wu huang-ti shih-lu 
(“The Veritable Record of the Martial Emperor”) of 1636, and the T’at-tsu 
Kao huang-ti shih-lu (“The Veritable Records of the Lofty Emperor”) of 1687 
exist only in Chinese. However, he claims that both originally existed in 
trilingual editions. Since the extant Chinese version of these texts is highly 
similar to the Chinese of the MYK, he concludes that the Manchu of this 
latter source must closely reflect the lost Manchu texts of the earlier sources. 
Imanishi, pp. 8 & 9. 

22 Matsumura Jun, p. 195. 

23 (Taipei: Hua-wen shu-chii, 1965), pp. 1 & 2. 

24 Ibid., p. 2. 

25 For example, note the following two passages: 

1. Manchu (MYK, 1782): The mother then ascended to heaven. Chinese 
(MYK, 1782): Suddenly she disappeared. Chinese (Shih-lu, 1687): Ascending 
into heaven, she departed. g 

2. Manchu (MYK, 1782): He arrived ab a ford where they transported 
water. Chinese (MYK, 1782): He arrived at a place where people lived. 
Chinese (Shih-lu, 1687): He arrived at a river ford. 

Many other similar examples could be given. 
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comparison of the MYK's content with early Manchu historical 
texts, especially the Man-wen lao-tang (“The Old Records in Manchu 
Script”) and the CMCT. However, it is clear that if the Manchus had 
set about at a late date to expand their account of the origin myth 
from the terse story of Muksike, it is unlikely they would have 
constructed a narrative so much in conflict with the predominant 
Chinese literary standards of the time. 

Unlike the account of the origin myth in the MYK, that of the 
CMCT is completely lacking in repetition. It is a highly compact 
account which tells the story with a minimum amount of detail. 
However, in his study of the Central Asian Gesar myth, R. A. Stein 
has argued that “there are succinct oral accounts and developed 
oral accounts. Likewise there are abridged written texts and 
developed written texts.” Thus, length alone is not a criterion to 
judge the source of an account. Again style forms the surest basis for 
judgment, and in this regard, the CMCT account appears to be what 
Stein calls an “erudite resume.” That is, “it reduces the narrative 
account to a strict minimum of prose.”?? 

The fact that this account is quoted from a Hurka rather than a 
Manchu should not overly concern us. Owen Lattimore has discussed 
the remarkable similarity of modern Goldi and Manchu origin 
mythology. He rejects the idea that one is necessarily borrowed 
from the other and suggests that both derive from “a common stock 
of myth belonging to kindred peoples.””?3 The Manchu and the Goldi 
claim descent from the Jurchen who ruled Northern China in the 
12th century.” Muksike's narration of a myth common to both 
peoples may have been intended to remind the Manchu ruler that 
they were descended from the same source. 

The version of the. Manchu origin myth found in the MYK. can be 
studied as a part of Manchu literature. Although the myth appearsin 
a relative ly late source, its frequent use of repetition indicates that 
it is a narrative not far removed from a genuine folk tradition. This 
should encourage students of Manchu literature to carefully search 


a6 Recherches sur l’öpopee et le barde au Tibet (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1959), p. 154. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Studies in Frontier History; Collected Papers, 1928-1958 (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1962), p. 344. 

2° Ibid., p. 346. Linguistically Goldi is placed in the Manchu group of the 
Manchu-Tungus languages. See Nicholas Poppe, Introduction to Altaic 
Linguistics, Wiesbaden, (Otto Harrassowitz, 1965), pp. 27 & 30. 
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Manchu texts both early and late for other passages or sections 
which show similar features. Such a search may yet uncover large 
segments of Manchu literature which had not yet been fully assim- 
ilated into the stylistic and cultural patterns of the prestigious 
Chinese literary tradition. 


APPENDIX I 


Transcription of the Manchu origin story as it appears in the Manju 4 
yargiyan kooli (Mukden, 1937). 
golmin Sanggiyan alin den juwe tanggi ba. Surdeme minggan ba. tere alin i 
ninggu de tamun i gebungge omo bi. Surdeme jakünju ba. tere alin ci tuci- 
kengge yalu. hüntung. aihu sere ilan giyang. yalu giyang alin i julergici tucifi 
wasihün eyefi liyoodung ni julergi mederi de dosikabi. hüntung giyang alin i 
amargici tucifi amasi eyefi. amargi mederi de dosikabi. aihu bira wesihun 
eyefi dergi mederi de dosikabi. ere ilan giyang de boobai tana. genggiyen 
nicuhe tucimbi. Sanggiyan alin edun mangga. ba šahūrun ofi juwari erin oho 
manggi. Surdeme alin i gurgu gemu Sanggiyan alin de genefi bimbi. Sun 
dekdere ergi ufuhu wehe noho Sanggiyan alin tere inu ... manju gurun i da. 
golmin Sanggiyan alin i Sun dekdere ergi buküri gebungge alin. bulhüri 
gebungge omoci tucike. tere buküri alin i dade bisire bulhüri omo de abkai 
sargan jui enggulen. jenggulen. fekulen ilan nofi ebiSeme jifi muke ci tucifi etuku 
etuki sere de fiyanggü sargan jui etukui dele enduri saksaha i sindaha fulgiyan 
tubihe be bahafi. na de sindaci hairame angga de aSufi etuku eture de aSuka 
tubihe bilha de Suwe dosifi. gaitai andande beye de ofi. wesihun geneci ojorakü 
hendume. mini beye kušun ohobi. adarame tutara sehe manggi. juwe eyun 
hendume. muse lingdan okto jekebihe. bucere kooli akū. sinde fulingga bifi 
kušun ohobidere. beye weihuken oho manggi. jio seme hendufi genehe. fekulen 
tereci uthai haha jui banjiha. abka i fulinggai banjibuha jui ofi uthai gisu- 
rembi. goidaha aki ambakan oho manggi. eme hendume. jui simbe abka 
facuhūn gurun de dasame banjikini seme banjibuhabi. si genefi facuhin gurun 
de sasame toktobume banji seme hendufi. abka i fulinggai banjibuha turgun 
be giyan giyan i tacibufi. weihu bufi. ere bira be wasime gene sefi. eme uthai 
abka de wesike. tereci tere jui weihu de tefi eyen be dahame wasime genehei 
muke juwere dogon de isinafi dalin de akūnafi. burha be bukdafi. suiha be 
sujafi mulan arafi mulan i dele tefi bisire de tere fonde tere bai ilan halai 
niyalma gurun de ejen ojoro be temšenume inenggi dari becendume afandume 
bisirede. emu niyalma muke ganame genefi. tere jui be sabufi ferguweme 
tuwafi. amasi jifi becendure bade isaha geren i baru alame suwe becendure 
be naka. musei muke ganara dogon de dembei ferguwecuke fulingga banjiha 
emu haha jui jifi tehebi seme alaha manggi. becendure bade isaha geren 
niyalma gemu genefi tuwaci. yala ferguwecuke fulingga jui mujangga. geren 
gemu ferguweme fonjime. enduringge jui si ainaha niyalma. tere jui ini emei 
tacibuha gisun i songkoi alame. bi abkai enduri bihe. bukūri alin i dade bisire 
bulhūri omo de abkai sargan jui enggulen. jenggulen. fekulen ilan nofi 
ebiSeme jihe bihe abkai han suweni facuhün be safi gurun be toktobukini 
seme mini beye be fulgiyan tubihe obufi emu enduri be saksaha i beye 
ubaliyambufi fulgiyan tubihe be gamafi. bulhūri omo de ebišeme genehe 
fiyanggū sargan jui etuku de sindafi jio seme takūrafi tere enduri saksaha 
fulgiyan tubihe be saifi gajifi fiyanggü sargan jui etukui dele sindafi fiyanggü 
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sargan jui muke ci tucifi etuku etuki serede. tere tubihe be bahafi na de sindaci 
hairame angga de ašufi bilha de dosifi bi banjiha. mini eme abkai sargan jui. 
gebu fekulen. mini hala abka ci wasika aisin gioro. gebu bukiiri yongšon seme 
alaha manggi. geren gemu ferguweme ere jui be yafuhan gamara jui waka 
seme. juwe niyalmai gala be ishunde joolame jafafi galai dele tebufi boo de 
gamafi ilan halai niyalma acafi hebdeme. muse gurun de ejen ojoro be 
temSerenggo nakaki. ere jui be tukiyefi musei gurun de beile obufi beri gege 
be sargan buki seme gisurefi. uthai beri gebungge sargan jui be sargan bufi 
gurun de beilo obuha. buküri yong$on Sanggiyan alin i Sun dekdere ergi 
omohoi gebungge bigan i odoli gebungge hecen de tefi facuhin be toktobufi 
gurun i gebu be manju sehe. tere manju gurun i da mafa inu... 


APPENDIX II 


Transcription of the Manchu origin myth as it appears in the Chiu Man- 
chou tang, Vol. IX, p. 4241. 
mini mafa ama jalan halame bukiri alin i dade bulhori omode banjiha. mini 
bade bithe dangse akü ... julgei banjiha be ulan ulan i gisureme jihengge 
tere bulhori omode abkai ilan sargan jui enggulen. jenggulen. fekulen 
ebiseme jifi enduri saksaha benjihe fulgiyan tubihe be fiyanggü sargan jui 
fekulen bahafi anggade aSufi bilgade dosifi beye de ofi bokori yongon be 
banjiha. tere i hüneihin manju gurun inu . . . tere bolkori omo Surdeme tanggi 
ba. helung giyang ci emu tanggi orin gisin ba bi... 


ON NECESSITATIVE AND RELATED FORMS 
IN THE TURKIC LANGUAGES! 


by 
ILSE LAUDE-CIRTAUTAS 
Seattle 


0. In Turkic, as in other languages, expressions of necessity and 
futurity are closely connected with each other. Thus, English 
“shall,” “should,” “must” are rendered in Turkic with the same 
verbal forms, which in addition often denote volition (“will,” “want 


1 The term “Turkic languages refers here to past and present literary 
Turkic languages. Dialects are excluded, if not specifically mentioned. 
Signs and Abbreviations: 


+ = nominal stem 

— = verbal stom 

AGr. = A. von Gabain, Alttürkische Grammatik. 2., verbesserte Auflage 
(Leipzig, 1950) 

Az. = Azerbaijani 

Chag. = Chagatay 

Kaz. = Kazakh 

Kir. = Kirghiz 

Menges = K. Menges, Das Cayatajische in der persischen Darstellung von 
Mirza Mahdi Xan. Akad. Wiss. Lit. Mainz, Abh. Geistes- u. 
Sozialwiss. K1., Jahrgang 1956, Nr. 9 

Mong = Mongolian 

Tas. = Tatar 

Trkm. = Turkmen 

OE = Old English 

Orkh. = Orkhon Turkic 

PhTEF = Philologiae Turcicae Fundamenta, Vol. I and II (Wiesbaden, 
1959; 1965) 

QB = R. R. Arat, Kutadgu Bilig I: Metin (Istanbul, 1947) 

Rähimov = M. Rähimov, Azdrbayzan dilinda fe'l säkillärinin formalasmasi 
tarixi. (Baku, 1965) 

Räsänen = M. Räsänen, Materialien zur Morphologie der türkischen Spra- 
chen. Studia Orientalia, KAT (Helsinki, 1957) 

UAS = Uralic and Altaic Series. Indiana University Publications, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Tigh. = Uighur 

Uzb. = Uzbek 


Transliteration and Transcription: materials in Cyrillic have been trans- 
literated according to the system used in Slavic linguistics. The following 
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to”), ability (“can,” “could”) and probability (“may,” “might”). 
Of all Turkic languages only Azerbaijani, Turkish, and Turkmen 
developed a specific necessitative tense (“must”), formed with a 
verbal noun in -mali/-mdli.? 

Tenses or rather tense-moods? evolved in Turkic from verbal 
nouns to which personal morphemes, i.e. personal pronouns or pos- 
sessive suffixes, have been attached. This process was by no means 
mechanical; it was gradual and selective. Consequently not every 
verbal noun can be used predicatively. One verbal noun might be 
employed as a finite verbal form in some Turkic languages, while in 
others it never appears in predicative, but only in attributive and 
substantival positions. 

The first stage in the development of a verbal noun towards a 
conjugational form is its function as the predicate of a third-person 
subject. In this position it does not need a personal suffix. A Turkic 
verbal noun is, in all its functions, essentially impersonal, cf., e.g., 
(Kaz.) ogi-yan “the having-read,” “one who has read;” ogi-yan 
kitap “the book one has read,” kitap oqi-yan “one has read books.” 
Even when referring to a personal subject (“‘he,” “she,” “‘it’’), no 
personal suffixes are required, though for added identification a 
subject-pronoun will be placed before - in Old Uighur after - the 
verbal noun: ol (qiz) kitap ogi-yan “she (a girl) has read books.” 
The first and second person are not left undesignated: oqiyanmin 
(< min “T’’), ogiyansin (< sän “you”) “I (you) have read.” 

Whereas some verbal nouns proceeded to acquire personal suf- 
fixes for the first and second person and thus became complete tense 
forms, others remained - sometimes entirely, sometimes for a long 
period - limited to the third person. This is particularly the case 
with verbal nouns expressing actions which “will,” ,,should,” or 


alterations should be noted: in the neighborhood of back vowels the letters T 
(Az.), k (Kir., Tat., Trkm.) and T (Kir., Trkm., Tat.) are rendered as 6g, q 
and y, respectively. For additional signs see a chart in CAJ, XVIII: 1, 9. 
Examples from Turkish are essentially given in the official Turkish ortho- 
graphy. 

2 Chuvash, which occupies a special position opposite the rest of the Turkic 
languages [see N. Poppe, Introduction to Altaic Studies (Wiesbaden, 1965), 
33, also in CAJ, XVIII: 2, 135-147], possesses a similar necessitative tense 
form. In what way Chuv. -malla is to be connected with Az. Trkm. Turk. 
-mali|-mäli needs yet to be established, see J. Benzing, PATF I, 740. 

3 A differentiation between mood and tense is not possible in Turkic. Tense 
formations, particularly those with a futuric meaning, are always colored 
with modality. 
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“must” be done. Some of them, -yu/-gü, -asi[-dsi, -aZaq]-üzäk|-Zaq| 
-žäk, -mali[-mali, will be discussed in the following pages. Of special 
interest is the verbal noun in -mali/-mäli. In Azerbaijan and Turk- 
ish, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries respectively, it 
became a tense with full expression of person, i.e., first and second 
person, while in neighboring Turkmen, to this day, no personal 
suffixes can be attached to it. Here it has preserved its impersonal 
noun character, and forms a completely suffixless tense with de- 
signations for all persons achieved by personal pronouns preceding 
the verbal noun. It is not incidental that Chuvash fashions its 
necessitative in -malla/-mälla in the same way, nor can it be over- 
looked that Turkmen expresses two other obligatory-futuric tense- 
moods without personal suffixes: the definite future tense in -zaq/ 
-2äk and the intentional future in -magéi/-makéi. 

Neither the development nor the lack of suffixation in Turkic 
tense formations has, as yet, been sufficiently explained.” The 
absence and slow process of suffixation in the case of finite verbal 
forms with a necessitative-futuric meaning may well be attributed 
to a firmly established preference for rendering compulsion and 
obligation, whether due to fate or human will, impersonally and/or 
indirectly. 

1.1 In Old Turkic the idea of the necessity to act could be ex- 
pressed by means of attributively used verbal nouns with a ne- 
cessitative-future connotation.’ Prominent among them was the 
verbal noun in -yu/-gü and its extension in -yu+lug/-gü+lük,° e.g., 
(Old Uigh.) gil-ma-qu qiliné’ “an action which one must not do,” 
ol tinliylar käl-gü+lük odinta kälmädilär® “those living creatures 


4 Discussions about this question are not lacking, see among others K. Men- 
ges, The Turkic Languages and Peoples. An Introduction to Turkic Studies 
(Wiesbaden, 1968), 141-142; A. von Gabain, PATF I, 35. Of particular 
interest is a study by N. A. Baskakov, “Karahanh Türkgesinde eski tip 
yüklem üzerine,” Bilimsel Bildiriler 1972 (Ankara, 1975), 401-404, where he 
draws the attention to suffixless tense formations in Tuvin. 

5 In this study the word ‘necessity’ is used as a general term for various 
kinds of obligation and constraint. 

8 The various functions of the verbal noun in -yu/-gii, largely identical with 
those of the verbal noun in -qu/-ki in Mongolian [N. Poppe, Grammar on 
Written Mongolian (Wiesbaden, 1954), 94], have been discussed by C. Brockel- 
mann, Osttirkische Grammatik der Islamischen Litteratursprachen Mittel- 
asiens (Leiden, 1954), 246-249; 318-320; Räsänen, 128-130; Menges, 702- 
706; M. Mansuroğlu, “Türkçede - yu ekenin funksyonları,” Türkiyat Mec- 
muası (1953), 341-348. 

"7 AGr, 77. 

8 S. Çağatay, Altun Yaruk'tan iki Parga (Ankara, 1945), 58. 
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did not come at the time they should have come,” tuy-yu-+-lug 
bil-gü+lük yol? “the road which one must understand and know.” 
Instead of -yu/-gü or -yu+lug/-gü--lük, some texts of the same 
period employ a verbal noun in -söy/-sig, e.g., (Orkh.) il tut-sig yir 
ötükän yas ärmis!? “the place from which one must rule the tribes is 
indeed the Ötükän mountain,” (Old Uigh.) i$lä-mä-sig if! “deeds 
which one must not do,” kigür-süg torii!? “the way one should let 
enter.” While the function of the nomen necessitatis in -siy/-sig 
remained largely restricted to that of an attribute, -yu/-gi and 
particularly its extension -yu-+lug/-gü+lük came to be used pre- 
dicatively, referring, however, only to an impersonal subject," e.g., 
(Old Uigh.) bu adatin oz-yu+luy™ “one must escape from this 
danger.” The personal pronoun ol is frequently added as a copula: 
turyur-yu--lug ol’ “one must let arise.” 

A direct and personal expression of compulsion (“I must,” etc.) 
does not seem to have existed in Old Turkic.!® Sometimes an in- 
direct object would indicate the person, e.g., (Old Uigh.) ämti maya 
bu ätözümin titip idalap ... mingii nirvaniy tiligiiliik? [lit.] “for 
me now (there) is the necessity to leave and abandon (-- leaving- 
and-abandoning-obligation) my body and to seek (= seeking-obliga- 
tion) ... the eternal Nirvana,” i.e., “I must now give up ... and 
seek...” The most common expression of necessity in Old Uighur, 
as also in later times (see 4.1), is an indirect phrase with kärgäk “(it 
is) necessary” preceded by either a nomen futuri-necessitatis (-yu/ 
-gü or occasionally -siy/-sig) or a nomen actionis (-mag/-mäk or 
-mis|-mig). Most Uighur texts use, often exclusively, the latter form, 
e.g., bu bitigig oqumis kirgak” [lit.] “it is necessary to (= one must) 


9 AGr., 77. 

10 T. Tekin, A Grammar of Orkhon Turkic. UAS 69 (Bloomington, 1968), 176. 
1n AGr., 119. 

12 abid. 

13 A. von Gabain, PhTF I, 36, 37. 

1 W. Bang and A. von Gabain, Türkische Turfan-Texte I. Reprinted in 
Sprachwissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der deutschen Turfan-Forschung, Vol. 2 
(Leipzig, 1972), 245. 

15 G. Hazai and P. Zieme, “Fragments der Uigurischen Version des ‘Jin’- 
gangjing mit den Gathas des Meister Fu’ nebst einem Anhang von T. Ino- 
kuchi,” Schriften zu Geschichte und Kultur des alten Orients, No. 3 (Berlin, 
1970), 44. 

16 AGr., 114, 186. 

7 8. Çağatay, op. cit., p. 84. 

18 'W. Bang, A. von Gabain and G. R. Rachmati, Türkische Turfan- Texte VI 
(Reprint: 1972), 144. 
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read this book,” muntulayu bilmis kärgäk!? “one must know this,” 
also, maya bilmi$ kärgäk2 [lit.] “for me to know is necessary,” i.e., 
“T must know.” 

1.12 Indirect and impersonal expressions also prevailed in Kara- 
khanid Turkic, as demonstrated by the use of the verbal noun in 
-vu/-gü in the Qutadyu Bilig (1069/1070). For example: ayur qil-yu 
boldi saya bir iig” [lit.] “he (the ruler) said: for you it has become 
necessary to do (-- the doing-necessity) some work,” i.e., “you must 
take care of some matter,” yana bar-yu ärsä barayin özüm, ndgii 
ay-yu drsd ayayin sözüm”? [lit.] “if there is again a going-obligation, 
I will go; whatever saying-necessity there is, I will say my words,” 
i.e., “if I must go, I will go; whatever I have to say, I will say.” As 
in Old Uighur, the indirect expression with kärgäk > käräk (here 
preceded mostly by -yu/-gii) is also widely used, e.g., bari$-yu kardk 
ga qadaslar bila? [lit.] “it is necessary to (= one must) bring to- 
gether relatives with relatives.” 

In predicative function, with a necessitative connotation, -yu/-gü 
appears in the Qutadyu Bilig only in the third person,” e.g., yiraq 
tut-yu istd bu ögsüz kisig?5 “one must keep away from (this) position 
such an ignorant man,” ayar qil-yu hiirmat ayirliq qamuy” “one 
must give him all honor and respect,” kisikd sama-yu ani ay silig?" 
“one must not count him a human being, O, you kind-hearted 
(man).” 

In the same text, however, -yu/-gü is not restricted to the third 
person when it denotes actions which are certain to happen as a 
consequence of existing conditions, e.g., käräk min yasayil karak on 
säkiz, özün 6l-gii?8... “live a thousand years or eighteen years, you 
will die (one day)” bayudum tisd sän tiyay bol-yu bir?? “when you 


19 Q. Hazai and P. Zieme, op. cit., p. 44. 

20 AGr., 186. 

21 QB, 4934. 

22 QB, 3886. Cf. also ibid., 3280: nagi sözlä-gü drsa sözlä tilin, yara-yu na 
ärsä san anday qiliy “whatever saying-obligation there is, say (it) with the 
tongue, whatever doing-obligation there is, do it accordingly.” 

23 QB, 3209. 

24 M. Mansuroğlu, PATF I, 98, 106. 

2 QB, 1990. 

26 QB, 4996. 

2? QB, 4638. This example is characteristic of the style of the QB. Even 
though a second person is addressed (“O, you kind-hearted man”), a direct 
order is avoided. For the same usage in later periods, see 3.1, 3.12. 

28 QB, 4818. 

z2 QB, 5316. 
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say, Lam (lit.: have become) rich, you will soon become poor.” The 
third person is treated differently. It is followed by turur (third pers. 
sing. of the aorist of the verb tur- “to exist,” “to stand,” “to be”), 
which does not seem to be functioning here merely as a copula, but 
strengthens the aspect of certainty, e.g., näčä min yasasa öz öl-gü 
turur? “even if he lives a thousand years, he (the human being) 
will certainly die.” In these examples expression of person is ren- 
dered by prefixed personal pronouns (öz, özün, sän). 

Suffixation (with the possessive suffix) also occurs, but only for 
the third person, if it has a noun subject. For example, näčä qačsa, 
axir ölüm tut-yu+si?! “(no matter) how much one flees, finally 
death will catch (you),” yorip tin toqiyli axir 6l-gii+ si*? “those who 
walk and breath will in the end die.” Aside from these few examples, 
the impersonal nature of -yu/-gü is still strong in the language of the 
Qutadyu Bilig. A regular suffixation for all persons is as yet not 
permissible. 

1.13 This stage was reached in Khorazmian Turkic (thirteenth 
to fourteenth centuries), where -yu/-gii, with possessive suffixes 
attached, formed a definite future tense : gil-yu-+m, gil-yu+y, qil- 
yut+si, gil-yu+miz, gil-yut-yiz, gil-yu+lari [lit.] “my (your, etc.) 
intended-doing,” i.e., “I (you, etc.) shall / will do.” Nominal nega- 
tion with yoq “non-existent” was the rule: göl-yu-+m yoq [lit.] “my 
intended-doing does not exist.” Later, verbal negation with -ma-/ 
-mä- became possible. Both kinds of negation were used in Chagatay 
Turkic (fourteenth to twentieth centuries). Unlike in Karakhanid, 
turur > (Chag.) durur > dur > dir “it exists, it is” could be added 
to all persons: qil-yu--m turur, ete.; negated: gil-yu-+-m yoq turur 
or gil-ma-yu-m turur. The meaning of this expanded construction 
seems to have been the same as that of the simple form.*4 

In the second and third person this future tense served, as in 
Karakhanid, to express actions which will happen inevitably, re- 


30 OB, 6146. 

12 QB, 1382. 

33 QB, 233. Dr. Ahmet Ercinlasin (Ankara) who is writing a grammar of the 
QB, was kind enough to draw my attention to this example. Cf. also QB, 
1420: saya täg-gü+si ol ikki boz ülüs “these two pieces of linen (= shroud) 
will (finally) touch you.” Also ibid., 998: sözlä-gü+ si bir ol “(only) one (word) 
will (-- must) be said.” 

33 Cf. J. Eckmann, PATE I, 113, 132. 

34 See J. Eckmann, Chagatay Manual. UAS 60 (Bloomington, 1966), 172. 
Also. T. Abdurahmonov and S. Sukorov, Uzbek Tilining Tarixiy Grammati- 
kasi (Tashkent, 1973), 181. 
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gardless of human will. It was used, therefore, in prophetic state- 
ments, where it approaches the meaning of “must,” as, e.g., sän 
taqi ämgäklär kör-gü+n kürgä kir-gü+9°° “you too will suffer pain, 
you (too) must enter the grave,” ägär yalyiz ičsäņ öziy yalyiz qal- 
yutydur ... pusayman bol-yu+ydur*® “if you drink it alone (the 
water of life), you will be left alone ... you will surely regret it.” 
Furthermore, we find -yu--y and -yu+si used not only to render 
predictions, often of a solemn nature, but also prescriptions (orders) 
and pronouncements of wishes (blessings), e. g., 1dr bari köngüldayi- 
däk bol-yu+sidur?” “all the affairs should be to (your) heart’s 
delight.” In this sense, the third person (without negation) is occa- 
sionally employed for stylistic purposes in Uzbek, which otherwise 
makes no use of this tense formation :? qolgan &üllar gul btil-gu--si, 
hosilingiz tiil bül-gu+si, dušman kityib kul bil-gu+-si®® “the re- 
maining deserts should become flower gardens, your harvests should 
be plentiful, and the enemy should burn and turn to ashes.” 

According to J. Eckmann, there existed in Khorazmian Turkic a 
personal necessitative tense-mood formed with -yu/-gii and personal 
pronouns. The examples cited (PATE I, 134) are, however, not con- 
clusive. All but one (üz-gü sän [lit.] “the refraining one is you,” i.e., 
“you must refrain”) refer to an impersonal third-person subject. To 
what extent this tense-mood was actually used, needs yet to be 
established.” It is possible that this form is none other than the 
future tense in -yu/-gü, surviving from Karakhanid. Given the close 
connection between necessitative > future, and between second- 
and-third-person future > necessitative, a distinction between 
“must” and “shall (will)” cannot always be made.?! 

1.14 With possessive suffixes attached and followed by the verb 
käl- “to come” (always in the 3 pers. sing.), -yu/-gü serves as the 
subject in an idiomatic expression of intense desire, common in 


35 J. Schinkevitsch, “Rabyizis Syntax,” MSOS XXIX (1926), 5 132. 

ss Uzbek Adabiyoti. Ubindi Tom (Tashkent, 1959), 259. The example is taken 
from a story by Pa$akhoZa (PoSoxoza), a contemporary of Babur. 

37 ibid., p. 70. ` 

38 See T. Abdurahmonov, ed., Hozirgi Uzbek Adabiy Tili I: Fonetika, Lek- 
sikologiya, Morfologiya (Tashkent, 1968), 298-299. 

33 A. N. Kononov, Grammatika Sovremennogo Uzbekskogo Literaturnogo 
(Moscow, 1960), 232. 

4 In this connection it should be noted that G. Doerfer in “Der Imperativ 
im Chaladsch” Finnisch-Ugrische Forschungen XXXIX, 296 lists a (regular, 
isolated ?) form kälgilik am < käl-gü+lük man “ich muß kommen.” 

41 See also in the following 2.1 and 5.14. 
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many modern Turkic languages, e.g., (Uigh.) bar-yu--m, (Uzb.) 
bor-gi+m, (Kaz.) bar-yi+m keledujkeledi]keladi “I very much wish 
to come,” [lit.] “my compelling going-wish comes (arises).”# This 
is an old construction, already found in one of the funeral inscrip- 
tions of the eighth century A. D., here formed with the synonym 
-siy|-sig: tün udi-siq--im kälmädi, küntüz olur-siq--im kdlmddit 
“(on behalf of you, my people) I did not desire to sleep by night, nor 
did I wish to rest by day” (lit.: “my sleeping (resting)-desire did 
not arise”). Cf. also (Old Uigh.) mäniy bu ät’özümin isirki-gii--m 
idi kdlmaz** “I never wish to pity my body.” 

1.15 In adnominal and nominal position, -yu/-gü could also ex- 
press ability and possibility, which is just a further extension of its 
necessitative-futuric meaning, an action which must or should be 
done, is desired to be done and, therefore, can be done. Such a 
semantic development is not restricted to -yu/-gü. Any verbal noun 
with an obligatory-futuric or a futuric-volitional meaning entails the 
inherent meaning of ability and possibility: For example, (Old 
Uigh.) qutqar-qu tinliylar4 “living beings which one could save,” as 
kim ... barsiy tirgiir-gii--lik? “food which could (will) revive the 
tigress,” o2-yu-m qurtul-yu+m yoq turur‘® “I have not the capa- 
bility to rescue (lit.: “my saving-ability does not exist”), also, 
though rare, in predicative function: drimisig kältätig körmä-gü ol® 


42 Emotions (longing, desire, anger, love, etc.) are in Turkic - as also in 
other languages - imagined as something physical, stored away in the human’s 
body, and ready to be brought out at any given moment. One becomes 
afflicted by an emotion and is not responsible for it. Frequently passive con- 
structions are used in rendering emotions. 

43 T. Tekin, p. 175. 

44 AGr., 271. 

45 Cf. in the following -asi/-äst (2.1 and 2.12) and -mali[-meli (3.1). Another 
verbal noun to be mentioned is, e.g., -a/-ä, from which probably -asi/-dsi 
is derived (see footnote 59). In Azerbaijani (see Rähimov, pp. 103-104) and 
in Eastern Anatolian dialects -a/-4 functions as a future-voluntative tense 
but also as a possibilitatis, e.g., onun izini kim bul-a K. Bilbagar, Cemo 
(novel), 8. basim (Istanbul, 1975), 310 “who can find his traces?” Cf. also 
the usage of the 1 person sing. voluntative in -ay (Uzb.) axir nima qil-ay 
[A. Qahhor, Tanlangan Asarlar. Vol. IL (Tashkent, 1957), 28] “but what can 
Ido?” The meaning of ability is particularly evident in the aorist in -arj-dr, 
e.g., (Turk.) o oku-r ve yaz-ar “he is able to read and write” (see the discus- 
sion on the aorist in H. J. Kissling, Osmanisch-Tirkische Grammatik (Wies- 
baden, 1960), 196. Cf. also 5.14. F 

a AGr., 77. 

17 AGr., 118. 

48 S. Çağatay, p. 40. 

49 G. Hazai and P. Zieme, p. 45. 
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“one cannot see what has passed and what is coming.” Examples 
from Khorazmian and Karakhanid Turkic: ye-gü (or ye-gü-+-lük) 
naarsa® “something edible,” sanindd adin yoq siyin-yu idim"! “aside 
from you (O, God), I have no master who can (will) protect me.” 

In combination with the auxiliary verb är- “to be, to exist” 
(always in 3 pers. sing.) -yu/-gu indicated, in Old Uighur, necessity 
as well as ability. With this construction, too, necessitative conno- 
tations were generally expressed impersonally, e.g., kizlä-gü--lük 
drmdz”? “it must not be concealed” (lit.: “the concealing-obligation 
is not”). The meaning of ability or possibility, however, could be 
rendered personally : al-yu+lug+um drmdz® “I am unable to take” 
(lit.: “my taking-ability is not”). In the Qutadyu Bilig, a similar 
formation expressed necessity : burun id-yu-+-m drdi54 “I should have 
sent (them) away earlier” (lit.: “my sending-obligation was”). The 
construction of this example (verbal noun plus possessive suffix and 
3 pers. sing. preterit of “to be”) points to an early stage in the 
development of Turkic compound tenses. The following phase, in- 
volving the shifting of the expression of person from the principal 
verb, i.e., verbal noun, to the auxiliary verb, is exemplified by 
another example from the same text: kéyiil bama-yu drdiy55 “you 
should not have attached your heart (to me).” 

Finally, it should be mentioned that modern Kazakh maintains 
-yu[-gi > u with the dative case and 3 pers. sing. of bol- “to become, 
to be” for conveying physical and moral possibility, e.g., kir-ü+ge 
boladi ma > bola ma “is it (possible) to enter; may one (I) enter?” 
Direct references to persons are made by means of possessive suf- 
fixes, e.g., ayt-u-Him-4-ya bolmaydi “I cannot say” (lit.: “it is not 
(possible) to my saying”), sen-u+-iniz+ge boladi “you can trust 
(him).” In this construction, the meaning of possibility has been 
transferred from the verbal noun to the auxiliary verb bol- and -u 
has obtained a supinal meaning, strengthened by the dative case. A 
supinal meaning is also present in other usages of -u, e. g., žaz-u kerek 
“it is necessary to (= one must) write.”58 In most of its occurances, 


se PhTF I, 98, 126. 

53 QB, 5125. 

52 AGr., 127. 

53 AGr., 119. 

54 OB, 1131. 

55 QB, 1089. 

s6 In Kazakh linguistics -u is considered the equivalent of an Indo-European 
infinitive and Kazakh dictionaries and grammars lists verbs in this form. 
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-u corresponds to Uzbek -mog < -maq and -(1)3, e.g., Uzbek forms 
a present tense in -mog--da (loc. case) man, etc., e.g., yozmoqdaman 
“I am (at) writing.” The parallel construction in Kazakh is -u--da. 
Its usage is confined to the language of newspapers, where it appears 
only in the third person,5? e.g., ienbek ietude “they are working.” 
In Karakalpak, on the other hand, the corresponding form -uv-+da 
seems to be used in all persons: men oquvda man”? “I am reading.” 
2.1 A similar close connection between necessitative, future, 
desiderative, and possibilitative also shows the verbal noun in 
-asi[-asi.59 It is essentially a synonym of -yu/-gü, differing only in 
the geographical distribution of its application. Mahmiid al-KaSyari 
observed in the eleventh century that -asi/-dsi is characteristic to 
the speech of the Oghuz and Kipchak Turks, while -yu/-gü belongs 
to the Eastern group of Turks (Uighurs, Chigil, etc.). Today, both 
suffixes would be of a limited classificatory significance. Aside from 
occasional occurances of -gu-+si in Uzbek, and -uv-+da, -u--da in 
Karakalpak and Kazakh, -yu/-gü, as a finite verbal form, has 
vanished from all modern literary Turkic languages.” It is now 
mainly found in nominal and adnominal function.” The history of 


57 Both formations, -yu+da and -mag--ta, appear already in the Oghuz- 
name (13th/14th century). Here, applied only to the third person. However, 
no conclusions can be drawn from this fact, since due to the nature of the 
text all verbal forms (except those in direct quotations) occur in the third 
person. 

553 N. A. Baskakov, Karakalpakskij Jazyk (Moscow, 1952), 418. 

5 The various theories about the origin of this suffix are discussed at length 
in Rähimov, pp. 257-264. It is to be derived [see M. Mansuroğlu, “Türkçede 
-gay/-gey eki ve tiremleri,” Jean Deny Armagam (Ankara, 1958), p. 178] 
from the future verbal noun in -yay > -ya > -a and +sty/+sig > +st/+s2 
“similar” (AGr., 66), e.g., qul-t siy “slave-like,” i.e. “with the quality of a 
slave,” -a-t-si “with the quality of intention, necessity, etc.” We have here 
the same formation asin -yu+lug (< +luy “with”) and -mali|-mdli (<-ma- 
+luy ~ luy > la “with”), see 3.1. 

60 The only language which presently makes use of -yu/-güin a tense forma- 
tion is Sary Uighur, where -yo (< -yu), preceded by personal pronouns, 
serves as a definite future tense: men man-yo “I will definitely go,” see E. R. 
Tenisev and B. X. Toldaeva, Jazyk Zeltyx Uigurov (Moscow, 1966), 31. 

61 Frequently it occurs in combination with the nomen actoris in +&%, 
e.g., (Uzb.) yaz-uv-+ & kiši “a person who is always writing” > yazuvii “pro- 
fessional writer.” In all Central Asian Turkic languages -w+& > -u+či 
etc. has become a most useful suffix for rendering various terms of profes- 
sions and skills, e.g., (Uzb.) traktor haydovti (< hayda- “to drive on”) 
“traktor driver,” pulat quyuvti (< quy- “to pour”) “steel melter.” There 
exist also descriptive terms such as sinovéi ( < sina- “to test”) haydovt “test 
driver,” sinov&i uluvti “test pilot.” Of a humerous nature, but nevertheless 
testifying to the productivity of the suffix combination, are: sinovti ičuvči 
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-asi[-dsi shows a similar development. Only three literary languages 
still employ, though in diminishing degrees, -asi/-dsi in predicative 
position: Tatar, Azerbaijani, and Turkish. 

In Tatar, -asi/-äse plus possessive suffixes serves as a definite 
future tense, e.g., yaz-asi-m [lit.] “my intended writing,” i.e., “I 
shall write,” yaz-asi+-y,® yaz-asi “you (he, she) will write.” Gram- 
marians are hesitant to assign any negation to this tense.** Verbal 
negation with -ma-/-mä- is not possible. Negation with yug or tügel 
occurs occasionally, e.g., sori ysi--m yuq [lit.] “my asking-intention 
is not,” i.e., “I shall not ask.” The usage of this tense is declining. 
Literary texts rarely employ it and, it seems, only in dialogues, 
reflecting a continuing usage in the spoken language, e.g., üzen bel- 
dse--*4 “you will (= must) know it.” A recent study of literary 
Tatar does not list this tense, but only a past tense formation of it 
with various meanings: yaz-asi idem® “I was about to write,” but 
also “I should” or “I could write,” e.g., tüsäkkä suzilip yat-asi ide®® 
“if one could only stretch out on the bed and rest.” 

There are indications that -asi/-dsi > dse, like -yu/-gü, assumed 
its predicative function first as a third-person necessitative, and 
gradually developed into a definite future tense which then in turn, 
in its second and third person, came to imply “must.” For example, 
depending on the context and speaker, a sentence like ul irtigd 
Sähärgä barasi can be translated as “he must” or “he will go to town 
tomorrow.” 9? 


(< ič- “to drink”) “test drinker,” sinov&i yalovti (< yala- “to lick”) “test 
licker,” ete., see a story by S. Ahmad, Tanlangan Asarlar, 2. vol. (Tashkent, 
1972), 363-367. - At one time Tatar possessed a present tense in -u+ či min 
otc.: ugit-uti min, uqit-u-4- či sin “I am (you are) teaching.” However, since 
this can also mean “I am (you are) a teacher,” the first and second person of 
this tense were rarely used [S. Ramazanov and X. Xismitullin, Tatar Tele 
Grammatikasi (Kazan, 1954), pp. 133-134]. Recent studies on Tatar no long- 
er list this tense formation. 

62 It should be noted that the 2 pers. sing. of this tense is in form, and partly 
also in meaning identical with the present tense in -a/-ä: yaz-a sig “you 
write, will write.” ; 

s3 See, e.g., N. Poppe, Tatar Manual. UAS 25 (1963), 71. Also: 5. Ramazan 
and X. Xismätullin, op. cit., p. 136. 

s4 Qazan Utlari (henceforth: QU, 1975: 1, 47). In another context, the same 
example could also be translated with “you know it,” see footnote 62. 

8 See Z. M. Viliullina, et al., Xäzerge Tatar Ädäbiy Tele Morfologiyasi 
(Kazan, 1972), 128-129. 

86 QU, 1975: 1, 82. 

s7 See V. N. Xangildin, Tatar Tele Grammatikasi (Kazan, 1959), 232; N. 
Poppe, op. cit., p. 71. 
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As a substantive and attributive, -asi/-äse appears more often. 
With the 3 pers. sing. of kil- < kdl- “to come,” it forms, like -yu/-gii, 
a desiderative, e. g., sau bul-asi+-y kilsä® “if you wish to be healthy,” 
sort ysï+m kilmäde “I did not want to ask.” With bar “it exists” 
and its negations yug und tügel, -asi/-dse renders a necessitative: 
yaxSiliyin ... onitasi yug® “he should (must) not forget his kind- 
ness.” In Bashkir, the same construction expresses desired — but 
also, necessary - actions, e.g., al-ahö-+m bar (yuq) “I (do not) want 
to, I must (not) take.””? 

Used as an object-noun, -asi/-dse is also often ambiguous. For 
example, zazär bar-asi+n ayladim can mean “now I understand 
that he must/wants to/will go” (lit.: “his going-wish,” etc.). The 
same ambiguity has the verbal noun in attributive function: dyt-dse 
süzenne dyt”! “speak the words you have/wish to say.” 

In none of its usages can -asi/-dse be added to a negative verbal 
stem. In addition to a certain ambiguity, it also lacks convenience. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that -asi/-dse is in the process of being 
replaced. In the written language, its functions as a definite future 
verbal noun have already been taken over by -adag/-dtdk ( < Oghuz 
Turkic), which together with personal pronouns forms a definite 
future tense with regular verbal negation: kil-dédkmen, kil-mä-yäčäk- 
men “I shall (not) come.” For expressing “must,” Tatar now uses 
exclusively an indirect construction with kiräk “necessary” (see 
4.1). 

2.12 The history of -asi/-dsi in Azerbaijani is similar. From an 
attributive and substantival usage it developed into a finite verbal 
form with the same characteristic range of meanings as in Tatar. 
However, in contrast to Tatar, expression of person is rendered not 
by possessive suffixes but by personal pronouns.” It could express 
necessity and obligation (originally, only in the 3 pers.: “one (he) 
must/should”), as well as volition (“will,” “want to”) and possibli- 
ity (“can”). Until the sixteenth century, -asi/-dst was used as a 
definite future tense: ed-dst män, gil-asi san lit. “the one with the 


ss N. Poppe, p. 160. 

59 QU, 1976: 4, 65. 

7t N. Poppe, Bashkir Manual. UAS 36 (1964), 49. 

14 QU, 1971: 1, 53. 

72 Whether to add personal pronouns or possessive suffixes to a verbal noun 
as an expression of person, was probably not a matter of preference but of a 
semantic difference. This question should be studied on the basis of similar 
parallel constructions to be found in older texts and in modern dialects. 
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doing-intention (is) I/you,” i.e., “I shall/you will certainly do.” 
The same tense formation could also denote indefinite future 
(“might”) and present actions.” In none of its functions could 
-asi/-äsi carry a verbal negation. It seems that a nominal negation 
with deyil “it is not” was introduced later, but this at first was 
seldom used.’® Personal designations would shift to deyil, e.g., 
al-asi yam > al-asi deyil im ( < min) “I must/should/shall/will/ 
might/can (not) take.” 

In the modern literary language these meanings have been nar- 
rowed down, and -asi/-äsi now appears only as an obligatory tense- 
mood: al-asi san, al-asi deyil sin” “you should (not) take.” Azer- 
baijan grammarians call this tense - which neither in this nor any 
other form developed in other Turkic languages - lazim Sakhi. They 
distinguish it from the necessitative in -mali/-mäli (see 3.1), which 
expresses a response to an outside order (“must”), whereas -asi yam/ 
-äsi yam, etc., renders a moral obligation, duty, or propriety. It is, 
however, difficult to maintain such a distinction, since -mali/-mdli 
may also indicate “should/ougbt to,” particularly after expressions 
of determination, contention, or command. In these and other in- 
stances “should” can also be rendered by other means, most fre- 
quently by -sin/-sun (optative-imperative 3 pers.) (see 5.13). Ib is 
not surprising that the obligative tense-mood in -asi/-äsi is in the 
process of disappearing from literary Azerbaijani.” It is still used in 
the dialects, where -asi/-dsi has also kept its other functions men- 
tioned above.”® 

Negation is accomplished in some dialects by -ma-/-mä-; in others, 
by deyil.”? In the latter case, -asi/-äsi generally assumes the meaning 


78 A detailed study on the history and functions of -ast/-dst in Azerbaijan 
is given in M. Rähimov, 222-267. In particular see pages 222, 223, 225, 228 
and 235. 

74 ibid., p. 226. For the function of -asï]-äsi as an indefinite future tense see 
the following studies on Azerbaijan dialects: R. A. Rüstämov, Azdrbayzan 
Dili Dialekt va Sivälärindä Fe’lin Arzu vi Lazim Sekillari (Baku, 1962), 33; 
M. Islamov, “Dialekt vä sivälärimizdä -asi/-äsi formasinin mé’ne xususiy- 
yätläri hagpinda,” Azärbayžan Dilčiliyi masdlilari (Baku, 1967), 168. See 
also in the following 5.12. 

75 Rahimov, pp. 223-224. 

76 ibid., p. 265. It should be noted that in the dialects, as well as in the 
spoken language, the negated form al-asi deyiläm etc. will be understood as 
“T cannot take,” see Rähimov, 238-239. 

7? ibid., p. 266-267. 

75 Seo R. A. Rüstämov, op. cit., pp. 25-55; M. Islamov, op. cit., pp. 164- 
175. 

” Rustamov, pp. 48-55. 
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of impossibility, e.g., stin mini vur-asi döysän (deyilsin), män sami 
vurasiyam® “you cannot hit me, (but) I will (= can) hit you.” 
Similar to -yu/-gü, possibility or impossibility can also be expressed 
with -asi/-dsi and ol- “to be,” “to become,” e.g., golumnan tut-asi 
olmadi®! “he was unable to hold (me) by my hands.” In some dia- 
lects the same construction stands for necessity: özünü arvat öldür- 
disi oldu® “the wife had to kill him.” 

Occasionally, writers will introduce dialectal usages of -asi/-dsi 
into the speech of their characters.3? Aside from such appearances in 
dialogues, little use is made of -asi/-dsi in present literary Azer- 
baijan. For the sake of clearness, the multi-functional tense-mood in 
-asi[-asi, though its combination of necessitative, obligative, op- 
tative, possibilitative, and other futuric meanings are logical 
occurances, has been replaced by separate finite verbal forms. As in 
Tatar, the function of a definite future tense is expressed by -azag/ 
-äžäk; negated, -ma-yazag|-mi-ydzdk. For a necessitative, the lan- 
guage turns to -mali/-mali. It also makes use of indirect expressions 
(see 4.1 and 5.12). 

For expressing the notion of wish and desire, Azerbaijani possesses 
a regular optative mood in -a/-& (arzu-istäk Sdkli),84 in addition to 
the optative-imperative forms for the first and third person (yaz-im, 
yaz-ag, yaz-sin(lar) “I/we will/wish to write; he/they may/should 
write”), which exist in all Turkic languages. However, since these 
optative forms maintain a coloring of futurity, necessity, and pos- 
sibility, there is an increasing need for more precise verbs, such as 
isiä- “to wish,” used with the verbal noun in -mag/-mäk and ex- 
pressing a wish or intention not necessarily to be carried into effect. 
For example, görmäk istäyiräm “I want to/would like to see,” some- 
times also phrased as görmäyim ( < mäk--im, possess. 1 pers.) gdlir 
[lit.] “my desire to see arises.” Formerly one would say gör-äsi--m 
gdlir, but such a usage of -asi/-dsi is now considered archaic.s® 

Eventually, the verbal noun will also vanish from its position as 
an attribute with future-necessitative meanings, which - according 
to school grammars - is its only function in present-day literary 
80 Rahimov, p. 241. 

81 ibid 


82 Islamov, p. 173. 

83 See examples given in Rähimov, p. 239. 

s4. A thorough discussion of this tense-mood is given ibid., pp. 75-118. 
85 See footnote 45. 

85 Islamov, p. 170. 
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Azerbaijani.?” In this usage, too, it has to compete with its synonyms, 
-azag|-dzak and -mali[-mili. In the example minim orda görül-äsi 
iSldirim var “I have work there which must be taken care of,” 
görül-äsi could be replaced by gériil-dzék or görül-mäli without a 
change in meaning. 

2.13 Similar developments caused the disappearance of -asi/-äsi 
in Turkish, where it once served, like in Azerbaijani, as a necessita- 
tive-future-optative tense-mood; and was used, in the same mean- 
ings, as a substantive and attribute.®® Beginning with the seventeenth 
century, it was replaced by -azag/-äzäk, -mali/-mdli, and other 
formations. In present-day literary Turkish, the verbal noun does 
not survive, either in nominal or predicative position, except in two 
cases of idiomatic usage. It occurs in formulas of cursing (e.g., kör 
ol-asi “may he be blind!” ; adi bat-asi “may his name be damned!”’), 
and it still functions as the subject in the desiderative expression 
formed with käl- > gel- “to come:” gör-esi+m geldi “I longed to 
see.” A negation of this type of expression is uncommon in Turkish. 
In Turkmen, on the other hand, where the same formation has be- 
come a grammaticalized desiderative, it can be negated in two ways: 
gor-esi-+-m gelmiyär, or even gör-mä-si+m geliyär,” “I do not want 
to see.” 

It should be added that attempts have been made in Turkey to 
revive the verbal noun suffix -asi/-dsi for some new word creations, 
e.g., ol-asi--lik?? ( < ol- “to be”), recommended to be used instead of 
ihtimal (< Arabic) “probability,” ver-esi (< ver- “to give”) 
“credit,” ete.?3 


darslik (Baku, 1964), p. 156. 

88 Azarbayzan, 1975: 4, 161. 

89 See M. Mansuroğlu, PRTF I, 178-179. Also: E. A. Grunina, ‘‘Sootnošenie 
form nastojaxtego i buduščego vremeni po pamjatnikam turetskogo jazyka 
XII-XIV vv.,” Voprosy Tjurkskoj Filologii, ed., by V. M. Nasilov (Moscow, 
1966), pp. 96-99. 

9° Azerbaijani employs in similar expressions the verbal noun in -mis/-mis 
(Rahimov, p. 230: adi bat-mié, etc.), which has preserved in this usage its 
older function as a nomen actionis-futuri. See also its occurance with kärgäk 
in Old Uighur (1.1). 

81 Rähimov, p. 234. 

2 A justification for the choice of this word is given by D. Aksan, Tartıgılan 
Sözeükler ve Ozlestirme Sorunu (Ankara, 1976), 41. . 

93 Another (revived ?) usage of the verbal noun should be mentioned here. 
In connection with certain verbs it occurs in literary Turkish with the post- 
positions kadar, değin, etc. “until:” o gid-esi-t-ye (= dat. case) kadar “until 
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2.14 In other Turkic languages, such as literary Uzbek, -asi/-dsi 
> asi is to be found in fixed expressions, mostly with the verb kel- 
“to come,” e.g., kel-asi yil “the coming year” (lit.: “the year which 
is to come”), kel-asi zamon “the coming time (-- future),” cf. the 
grammatical term kelasi zamon fe'li “future tense.” In the dialects 
(Tashkent, Karshi, Yangiyul, Andizhan, Namangan) the suffix 
still seems to be productive, though restricted to the formation of 
adjectives, e.g., yi-yasi avqot “food to eat (= food which one can 
eat),” kiy-asi kiyim?” “clothes to put on,” öl-äsä mol” “cattle which 
are about to die.” In these and similar examples, most of the dia- 
lects mentioned also employ -yu/-git, which under the influence of 
its synonym -asi/-dsi has become -gusi. This form has been brought 
into the literary language, where it is met in exactly the same ex- 
pressions as -asi: kel-gusi yil, kel-gusi zamon fe'li. 

In Kazakh and Karakalpak also, -asi/-dsi occurs in attributive but 
limited usage, e.g., (Kaz.) kel-esi Zetide “in the coming week.” It is 
interesting that the essentially Oghuz-Kipchak Turkic suffix func- 
tions (or functioned?) in the Uighur dialect of Hami as a finite 
verbal form: niciik gilisi?® ( < qil-asi) “what must one do?” 

3.1 Before -mali[-mili (older forms, -malu/-mälu/-mälü [ < verbal 
noun in -ma/-mä and +liy/+lg > +lu/+li~ +li/+h “with,” 
i.e., with the compulsion, intention, or ability of doing something])?” 
acquired its present status as a necessitative tense-mood in Turkish 
and Azerbaijan, it was first used — like the verbal nouns discussed 
above — in nominal and adnominal position. 

In Old Ottoman Turkish (thirteenth to sixteenth centuries), 
-malu|-mälü was known only as a substantive,”” e.g., xana 
göndär-mälü--sini göndärdilär” “what they had to send to the 
Khan, they sent him” (lit.: “they sent their sending-obligation”). 
In combination with the verb ol- “to become, to be,” the substantive 


he goes.” It is interesting that in spoken Azerbaijani and in its dialects -asi] 
-asi by itself carries the meaning of “until,” in other words, it functions here 
like a converbial form, concluding a dependent clause. In this position - like 
other converbs — it does not take personal suffixes. E.g., sin kinda gat-asi 
(Rähimov, p. 244) “until you leave for the city.” 

9 A.Sermatov, “Gari Sevasining ba”zi morfologik xususiyatlari,” in: V. V. 
ReSetov, ed., Uzbek Dialektologiyasidan Materiallar II (Tashkent, 1961), 212. 
935 S. Ibrohimov, Uzbek Tilining Andiion Sevasi (Tashkent, 1967), 189. 

s O. Pritsak, PATE I, p. 559. 

» CF. footnote 59. 

88 M. Mansuroğlu, PRTF I, p. 173. 

99 ibid. 
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formed verbal phrases expressing intention and purpose as well as 
compulsion.!?? In this latter connotation the formation -malu/-mälu 
ol- was also used in Old Azerbaijani: man get-mäli oldum, indi xos 
gal"! “I must go (lit.: “I became one with a going-necessity”), 
farewell now.” It should be noted that verbal nouns with a futuric 
meaning were, and still are, frequently combined with bol- ~ ol-, 
which seems to imply here passivity: the subject finds himself con- 
fronted with a duty or intention and is forced to act.192 

Predicative usage of -malu/-mälu itself occurs in Azerbaijani in the 
fifteenth century. It is a restricted usage, referring only to an implied 
impersonal subject.!?3 At this stage the verbal noun could already 
be negated with -ma-/-md-. Nominal negation with degil 5 deyil was 
also common, but, as in the case with -asi/-dsi (see 2.12), it indicated 
a change in meaning: tut-ma-malu “one must not hold,” however, 
tut-malu degil “one cannot hold.” Impossibility is now rarely 
expressed in this way; the written language prefers to use instead 
-mag|-mik olmazor -mag|-mäkmümkin deyil.105 The idea of possibility 
is, however, still conveyed through the suffix's attributive usage: 
inanmali söz “a word which one can believe,” i6-mdli su “water 
which is drinkable.” 

At some time during the sixteenth century, -malu/-mälu became 
a regular tense form in Azerbaijani. Its full paradigm was first given 
in Nisati’s Suhadänäme, a translation of a Persian didactic work. 
It contains categorical advices in the form of “we must,” “you 
must,” etc. It is difficult to establish whether suffixation for the 
first and second person existed already in the language, or whether 
the translator, compelled by the Persian construction of necessity 
(ma ra bayad kard [lit.] “to us it is necessary to do,” i.e., “we must 
do”), supplied personal endings to the hitherto suffixless -malu/ 
-mälu. In many instances, however, the translator continued to use 


100 bid. 

101 Rahimov, p. 215. 

102 Gf. the following examples from present-day Azerbaijani: balki da bir 
meta yil burada oturmali oldum (Azärbayzan, 1974: 4, 169) “maybe I will be 
forced to sit here for a number of years” (said by someone awaiting his trial 
in prison); bir iki günlüyä tak i$lämäli olazagsan (ibid., p. 160) “you will only. 
have to work for one or two days.” For similar examples in Turkmen see 3.12. 
103 Rahimov, p. 215. 

164 ibid., pp. 217-218. 

105 Occasionally the spoken language will make use of -mali]-mäli deyil in 
the meaning of impossibility (Rähimov, p. 220). 

106 A. Caferoğlu, PhTF II, p. 670. 
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-malu/-mälu impersonally, e.g., dedi sin mänim dostumsan vi 
dostlarin sözü esitmälu!"” “he said, you are my friend and you must 
(lit.: “one must”) listen to the words of friends.” Examples such as 
this one suggest that the trsanslator followed here an established 
preference. Indeed, up to the present time, there has not been made 
much use of this tense-mood's first and second person. Before the 
revolution of 1917 and the years shortly thereafter, -mali/-mdli 
appeared in Azerbaijan newspapers mostly in the third person. In 
the following years, in response to the new communal spirit, the first 
person plural advanced into prominence: küräs-mäli-yik “we must 
fight,” unut-ma-mali-yig “we must not forget,” etc.108 

Today one finds the first and second person, singular and plural, 
used chiefly in the speech of officials and other persons of authority.109 
Where politeness is to be considered, the impersonal “one” of the 
third person will be preferred. This also holds true in Turkish. A 
phrase like (Turk.) talis-mali “one must work” addresses itself 
indirectly to all persons. It can be said to oneself, to someone else, 
or to a group of people. Such a phrase, being impersonal, is not 
understood as an order, but as advice.!!? Here we can see the reason 
why necessitative verbal forms remained limited largely to an im- 
personal subject, i.e., to the third person singular. 

3.12 This is in part also the case with -mali/-mäli > -meli in 
Turkmen, where its nominal character is still strong. It cannot 
carry a verbal negation. Nominal negation with ddl < deyil < degil 
is possible. Because Turkmen has maintained an awareness of the 
suffix’s origin from -ma and +i “with,” it can also be negated with 
+siz/-+-siz “without,” e.g., yaz-mali dal or yaz-ma+ siz" “one must 
(should) not write.” Although personal suffixes cannot be attached 
to -mali/-meli, it nevertheless developed a paradigm of a necessita- 
tive tense-mood by prefixed personal pronouns. This type of “im- 
personal” conjugation is not unique!” and can be explained as 


107 Rahimov, p. 216. 

195 M. B. Mämmädov, “Sovet dövründä azarbayZan mätbuat dilinin inki- 
afi,” Ädäbiyyat-Dil-Inzäsänät, 1967, 3-4, 56. 

109 A survey of a number of short stories and novels published in the 
. literary periodical AzdrbayZan indicates also that younger people in particu- 
lar seem to favor the -mali/-mali form in the 1 and 2 person. 

10 Cf. A. C. Emre, Tirk Dil Bilgisi (= Tark Dil Kurumu: 24), Istanbul, 
1945, p. 464. Also: Rahimov, p. 203. i 
ut N. A. Baskakov, et al., Grammatika Turkmenskogo Jazyka. Part I: 
Fonetika i Morfologija (Ashkhabad, 1970), 306. 

112 Tt can be found in the old languages (Orkhon and Karakhanid Turkic, 
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follows. A form like gel-meli “with the coming-necessity” used pre- 
dicatively, i.e., positioned at the end of a sentence, meant originally 
“one with the coming-necessity,” i.e., “one must come.” In reference 
to a personal subject, one could also say ol gel-meli “he, the one with 
the coming-necessity.” In analogy to the third person, personal 
pronouns for the first and second persons were then introduced in 
the same way: men, sen, ete., gel-meli “I (you), the one with the 
coming-necessity,”118 — 

It seems, however, that the spoken language favors the con- 
struction without a personal pronoun, e.g., sovatli bolasin gelse, 
agsam mekdepde oga-mali'4 “if you want to become literate, one 
(= you) should study in the evening school,” olara kömek et-meli, 
adam ibermek gerek™® “one (= we) must immediately help them, 
one (= we) must send out people.” 

Frequently the third person will be emphasized with dir < tur < 
turur (see 1.12, 1.13), e.g., ertir kluba bar-malidir “one must definitely 
go to the club tomorrow.” With personal endings attached, dir 
serves in Turkmen as an emphatic present tense of “to be.”116 In 
combination with -mali/-meli, the first person plural is often used, 
particularly in the editorial style of newspapers, e. g., nesixat eb-meli- 
diris!!? “we must certainly advise,” Sol borzumiza ... yadavsiz 
zäxmet bilen öde-melidiris!!® “this, our obligation ... we must meet 
(lit.: pay) with unceasing work.” The copula dir can also be at- 
tached to the negation dal: diiSiin-meli ddldiris!!? “we must certainly 
not think,” zasapla-mali daldiris° “we must definitely not take 
into consideration,” etc. 


see 1.12) and in modern languages where it occurs — besides in Turkmen — 
in Sary Uighur (see footnote 60), in Tuvin (see footnote 4), and also in the 
Tatar dialects on the right bank of the Volga (men al-yan, sen al-yan “1 (you) 
took”), see A. N. Kononov, “Turk Linguistics in the USSR. Certain Prob- 
lems,” Papers presented by Soviet Scientists to the XXIX International Con- 
gress of Orientalists (Paris, July 16-22, 1973), Moscow, 1973, pp. 3-4. It 
should also be noted that “impersonal” conjugations are the rule in Mongo- 
lian. 

113 Cf. here N. A. Baskakov, in: Bilimsel Bildiriler 1972 (Ankara, 1975), 
pp. 402-403. 

Nag SE, 1975: 8, 17. 

115 SE, 1976: 4, 112. 

116 N. A. Baskakov, et al., Grammatika Tiainen koo Jazyka, p. 343. 

u? SH, 1976: 3, 8. 

us Edebiyat ve Sungat, March 31, 1974, p. 2. 

119 SE, 1976: 4, 12. 

120 ibid. 
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Also quite common, i.e., in all levels of the language, is the com- 
bination with bol- (~ ol-) “to become, to be,” e.g., sdxeri täzeden 
dikelt-meli boldug!?! “we were faced with the obligation to rebuild 
the city (Tashkent) ;” oylum, ratan, nire git-meli bolduy!?? “my son, 
when and where have you been forced to go ?” ; ayza-mali bolyaris'** 
“we must (also) speak of...” 

A special construction, unknown in Turkish and Azerbaijani, is 
-mali/-meli combined with +dig/+dik < +lig/+lik. Türkmen em- 
ploys extensively +dig/+dik, also joined with other. verbal nouns 
(-Zag/-Zäk, -magéi|-meké&, and -an[en), as the definite object (always 
with possessive suffixes) in indirect questions and discourses. For- 
example, köp isleri bitir-meli+dig+imiz+i bilydris* “we know 
that we have to finish (the fact-of-our-finishing-obligation) many 
tasks; men nd bileyin nat-melitdig+im+i* “what do I know, 
what should I do?”; kimiy näme et-meli+dig+i-+ni, näme Zoyap- 
kär bol-malitdiy+itni xem bellemek gerek! “one (= we) must 
also determine who should do what, and who should be responsible 
for what.” 

In attributive position, -mali/-meli maintains essentially a futuric- 
necessitative meaning, e.g., Su kolxozda-da et-meli iš kin!?” “at this 
collective farm, too, much work is to be done,” gurul-mali zavod- 
fabrikler1?8 “factories which are to be built,” meniy ayi-mali 
zatlarim!?? “things which I have to say.” 

4.1 An indirect, and originally also impersonal, expression of 
necessity, already in existence in the old languages (see 1.1) and 
used side by side with the formations discussed above, is formed 
with kärgäk > käräk > gäräk > gerek “necessary,” preceded by a 
nomen futuri-necessitatis or actionis. In the old languages, mostly 


131 SH, 1976: 10, 76. 

122 SE, 1975: 8, 62. 

128 SH, 1976: 4, 124. 

124 SE, 1976: 3, 6. Examples with other verbal nouns: ise baslap bilme- 
Zek-+digimi resmi suratda size duyduryarin (SE, 1975: 12, 30) “I make of- 
ficially known to you that I will not be able to start the work,” yaz-an+di- 
yimi soraddi (SE, 1974: 1, 69) “they asked what I had written.” This trans- 
lates into Uzbek: yoz-gan-+ligimi sürasdi. Cf. also (Uzb.) yiyiliš bul-azak+h- 
gini aytdi “he said there will be a meeting.” 

125 SH, 1975: 9, 100. 

28 SE, 1976: 4, 110. 

12? SH, 1975: 10, 116. 

128 SH, 1976: 3, 5. 

12 SE, 1975: 11, 3. 
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-vu/-gü, -mis|-mis, and -maq|-mäk - seldom -sig/-sig and -yan/-gan - 
were combined with kärgäk > käräk, e.g., balugni qatayla-yu käräk 
turur? “one must (lit.: ‘it is necessary to’) defend the city,” aniy 
tilin käs-mäk keräk!?! “one must cut his tongue.” In the modern 
Turkic languages, different local choices have been made in regard 
to the verbal nouns to be used with käräk. These preferences, par- 
ticularly those which have become grammaticalized in the present 
literary Turkic languages of the Soviet Union, can serve as clas- 
sificatory criteria.122 For example, Uzbek employs -(i)§ kerak, 
negated -(4)$ kerak emas or -mas+lik kerak; Kazakh -u (< -yu) 
kerek, negated -u kerek emes or -ma-u kerek; Tatar -r+ya/-gä (da- 
tive case) kiräk, negated -?r--ya[gd kiräk tügel or -mas-+ga kiräk. 
The established forms in Oghuz Turkic (Turkmen, Turkish) are 
-maq|-mäk ( > -mek), and also (Turk.) -ma/-mä ( > -me) gerek. With 
the exception of Azerbaijan, which now uses gäräk in a different 
construction (see 5.12), the formation of verbal noun plus käräk 
etc. has become in all Turkic languages the most acceptable way of 
expressing a compulsory action.133 

It is interesting to observe how the once impersonal phrase 
assumed personal expressions. In Tatar, where -°r+ya/ga kiräk is 
still largely used impersonally,!34 an indirect object is sometimes 
introduced as a personal subject, e.g., aldinyidan da aldinyi bul- 
ir+ya kiräk bezga. Har yagtan . . 13 [lit.] “to us it is necessary to 


130 A, M. Séerbak, ed., Oguz-Näme. Muzxabbat-Name (Moscow, 1959), 42. 
181 A. Bodrogligeti, A Fourteenth Century Turkic Translation of Sa'di's 
Gulistan. UAS 104, p. 291. 

132 See I. Laude-Cirtautas, “Lexical and Morphological Particularities of 
Literary Kazakh, Kirghiz, and Uzbek,” CAJ, XIX: 4 (1975), p. 302. Within 
the dialect areas, too, the choice of the verbal noun in the phrase “it is 
necessary to...” has classificatory significance. The questionaire published 
by the Institute of Linguistics at the Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh 
SSR in preparation for the atlas of Kazakh dialects lists the question: what is 
said instead of literary bar-u kerek “one must go,” see Qazaq Tilindegi 
Dialektilik JerekSelikterdi Ziyrau Boyinsa Ziynau (Alma-Ata, 1959), 51. 

133 It should be noted that Azerbaijan, in contrast to other Turkic lan- 
guages, differentiates syntactically and semantically between gäräk and lazim 
“necessary.” The latter word, preceded by -mag/-mdk, is used to render a 
more persuasive degree of compulsion, e.g., de-mäk lazimdir ki ... “one 
should mention that...” Cf. also Rähimov, 204. 

134 A characteristic example: Z#iyelisina ölgermäsäm da, kontsertina ölger- 
er-+gä kiräk (R. I£morat, Saylanma Äsärlär. 2 tom (Kazan, 1957), 7) “even 
if I do not make it to the meeting, one (= I) must be in time for the con- 
cert.” 

135 abid., p. 229. 
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(= we must) be the very first, in every respect ...:” yafu itegez, 
mina kit-är-+-gä kiräk! “excuse me, I must go” (lit.: “to me it is 
necessary ...”). This construction, which is similar to that used in 


Persian (see 3.1), existed already in Old Uighur (see 1.1). 

In the Kitab-i Dede Korkut (ca. sixteenth century) the formula 
-mag gäräk is preceded by a personal pronoun in the nominative 
case: ol bin-mäx gäräk; ol tur-max gäräk!?? [lit.] “she, it is necessary 
to mount (the horse); to get up,” i.e., “she must mount; get up.” 
Obviously, -maq gäräk is here perceived as a finite verbal form. Such 
a conception soon led to a suffixation of gäräk. In Azerbaijani, in the 
already mentioned Suhadänäme (see 3.1) gäräk is used with personal 
pronouns attached, e. g., et-mdk gäräkäm (< gäräk man) “I must do”; 
eylä-mäk gäräksän “you must do,” düzät-mäk gardkiiz ( < gdrak biz) 
“we must put in order” ; dut-maq gäräksiniz “you (plur.) must hold ;” 
eylä-mäk gäräksiz “you (plur.) must do.’?188 

Until the eighteenth century, the formula -mag/-mäk gäräk was 
employed in Azerbaijani both impersonally (get-mak gäräk “one must 
go”) and personally, i.e., with personal suffixes. The impersonal 
construction was, however, favored, because it transformed the 
harshness of an order into an advice for all persons. For this reason 
its usage was continued, while the personal construction soon be- 
came obsolete.12? Later, even the impersonal phrase was felt to be 
too direct and was replaced by another circumlocution (gäräk plus 
optative), which now prevails in present Azerbaijani (see 5.12). 

Suffixation of kerek~ gerdk is still the rule in Kumyk, Balkar and 
also in Crimean Tatar, whose speakers are now living mostly in 
Uzbekistan. In Kumyk “I/you (etc.) must write” is rendered as yaz- 
ma--ya geräkmän, geräksän, gerak, geräkbiz, geräksiz, geräklär. In 
Crimean Tatar we find the following examples: ona dzevap ber-mek 
kerekim'1 ( < kerek man) “I must answer him,” doktorniy aytganini 
dinle-mek kereksiz! “you must listen to what the doctor says.” If 
kerek is combined with the past tense of e- (< dr- “to be”), con- 
veying then an emphatic ‘‘must,” the subject is expressed with the 


156 ibid., p. 83. 

19? M. Ergin, Dede Korkut Kitabi I: Giris-Metin-Faksimile (Ankara, 1958), 
124. i 

138 Rahimov, pp. 200, 201. 

130 ibid., p. 203. 

10 N. K. Dmitriev, Stroj Tjurkskix Jazykov (Moscow, 1962), 313. 

14 T. Murat, Qirilyan Qade. P’esalar (Tashkent, 1973), 80. 

142 ibid., p. 73. 
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auxiliary verb, e.g., adet boyundza birindzi qadeni sizge aytiirmag 
kerek edik, čünki siz uzaqtan kelgen qiymetli musafirsiz “according 
to (our) custom, we must drink the first glass to you, because you 
are a dear guest who has come from far away.” 

In all other Turkic languages the combination of verbal noun plus 
käräk acquired expression of person by means of possessive suffixes 
added to the verbal noun. For example, (Uzb.) bor-i8-Him kerak,144 
(Kaz.) bar-u-Him kerek, (Turk.) var-ma-+m gerek [lit.] “my going is 
necessary,” i.e., “I must go.” Interestingly, for the impersonal con- 
struction, Turkish chose a different verbal noun: -mak/-mek, e.g., 
var-mak gerek ‘‘one must go.” Such a differentiation is not made in 
other Turkic languages. For instance, Turkmen has gal-mag gerek 
“one must stay,” gal-may-Himiz gerek “we must stay,” negated 
gal-ma-r-+is (= neg. aorist) gerek.195 

5.1 Finally, let us briefly enumerate other syntactical possibil- 
ities-of indirectly stating the idea of an obligation or compulsion to 
act. In Mongolian, a frequently used construction is -axgii boloxgüi, 
a negated verbal noun followed by the 3 pers. of the negated present 
tense of “to be,” e.g., bi yavaxgui boloxgii® [lit.] “I not going, it 
will not do,” i.e., “I must go.” Japanese employs a similar expres- 
sion: “if you do not go, it will not be good,” therefore, “you must 
go.” The concluding part of the conditional sentence can be dropped, 
so that the phrase, “if you do not go,” renders — by itself - the 
obligation.!? Such paraphrasing is also known in the Turkic lan- 
guages. For example, (Uzb.) yaxsiligimizni unutmasanglar büldi!*® 
[lit.] “if you do not forget our (= my) kindness, it will be good,” 
i.e., “you should not forget my kindness.” Cf. also (Kaz.) barsa yigt 
iedi™ > (Uzb.) borsa edi! [lit.] “if he goes, it was (= will be) 


143 ibid., p. 54 

144 In scholarly writings the verbal noun in -mog (< -maql-mäk) is some- 
times preferred: yoz-moy +im kerak “I must write” (see I. Laude-Cirtautas, 
“On the Development of Literary Uzbek in the Last Fifty Years,” CAT 
XXI: 1 (1977), 47. 

15 SH, 1976: 4, 112. 

146 J. G. Hangin, Basic Course in Mongolian. UAS 73 (1968), 40. 

147 I owe this information to my student Mr. R. Shoemaker. 

18 U. HoSimov, R. Sobirov, et al., Gunafsa. Hikoyalar (Tashkent, 1965), 
141. 

19 X. Q. Aryinov, Qazaq Tili. Orta Mekteptin 9-klasina arnalyan ganid 
(Alma-Ata, 1973), 66. 

150 See the discussion on -sa edi in A. Hoziev, Tiligsiz Fe'l (Tashkent, 1970), 
159. es A 
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good,” i.e., “he should go.” As in Japanese, the conclusion can be 
omitted. In this case the protasis assumes the meaning of an 
emphatic imperative, usually further stressed by a particle (aje, 
lajle, & > Si[Si), e.g., (Turk.) git-sen-e “go then now,” (Trkm.) 
oturip cayinizi bir ič-seņiz-le151 “please, do sit down and drink your 
tea.” 

5.12. In the old languages (Old Ottoman, Khorazmian, Chagatay), 
a combination of the conditional with käräk served as a necessita- 
tive, e.g., yaylaya git-sdviiz pak. [lit.] “if we move to the sum- 
mer camp, it is necessary,” i.e., “we should (must) move to ...:” 
(Chag.) käräk égrdn-sd1*4 “he should learn.” This usage is still main- 
tained in Uzbek dialects, e.g., al-sa keräk155 “he must take (it).” In 
. the literary language, however, this phrase will now be understood 
as “he might take (it).” This is also the case in a number of other 
literary languages, where -sa käräk now renders only probability,15 
as, for example, in Turkish: bu akšam gel-se gerek “perhaps he comes 
this evening.” Quite often -sa käräk suggests an assumption based 
on facts: (Uigh.) Tursun birinči smenida i$lävat-sa keräk, uni 
ätigänligi avtobusta koriimdn!3? “Tursun must be working in the first 
shift, (because) I see him on the morning bus.” In this meaning -så 
käräk can be met in Turkish scholarly writings, here mostly used with 
ol-: ol-sa gerek “it must be so.”158 The same semantic development 
(“must” > “might” > “must be” = logical necessity) is also 
evident in the necessitative forms discussed earlier. For example, 
(Uzb.) älbättä bundayi yazilyanlarnin hämäsi him toyri bol-yu-+-sidir'® 
“of course, all that is written here must be right,” (Turk.) hasta ol- 
mali “he must be sick,” (Trkm.) ol senin xaqin bol-mali18? “this must 
be your salary.” 


151 SE, 1976: 2, 92. 

152 See Rähimov, 176-182. 

153 M. Mansuroğlu, PRTFI,p. 173. 

154 J. Eckmann, PATF I, p. 131. 

155 St. Wurm, Der özbekische Dialekt von Andidschan. Sitzungsberichte, 
Akad. der Wiss. Wien, phil.-hist. K1., Vol. 224, Abh. 3 (Wien, 1945), 63. 
155 In the language of the Kazakh writer and educator Ibray Altinsarin 
(1841-1889) -sa kerek denoted necessity as well as probability. In present 
literary Kazakh it is used only in the latter meaning. 

157 A. Qaydarov, ed., Uiyur Tili (Alma-Ata, 1966), 410. 

155 Typical examples are: uygun olsa gerek, doğru olsa gerek “ib must be 
appropriate, it must be correct.” 

159 A. von Gabain, Ozbekische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1945), 43. 

180 SE, 1974: 7, 69. 
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Azerbaijani, which maintains neither -sa gäräk nor the construc- 
tion in -maq/-mäk gäräk, developed instead a necessitative with 
gäräk followed by an optative form, e.g., gäräk barim [lit.] “it is 
necessary, I will go,” i.e., “I must go.” This formation, especially 
characteristic of the spoken language, is a loan translation from 
Persian, where “must” is rendered with bayad “necessary” followed 
by the verb in the present or future tense: bayad beravam [lit.] “it 
is necessary, I will go.” 

5.13 In all Turkic languages the optative 3 person functions as a 
necessitative-imperative, e.g., yaz-sin “one (he, she) may write,” 
“one should write.” Depending on the speaker's intonation, this 
form conveys a command or a request addressed to a second person, 
e.g., (Turk.) Ankaraya gel-sin “you (lit.: “one”) should come to 
Ankara;” (Uzb.) tez-tez i$le-sin “you should work fast; work fast.” 
A more forceful - yet still indirect — command is expressed if -sin, 
etc., is added to a passive verbal stem. This construction enjoys the 
favor of administrators and other officials in particular.!9? For ex- 
ample, (Uzb.) yoJ-larimiz ... KPSS-ning, iščilar sinifining ... 
an'analari ruxida tarbiyala-n-sin!®® “our young people ... must be 
educated in the spirit of the traditions of the Communist Party and 
the working class,” (Uzb.) hamma tusdagi opportunizmga qat'iy zarba 
ber-il-sin!% “one must strike a decisive blow against all kinds of 
opportunism,” (Az.) . . . rayonda balig satilan mayaza a&-il-sin!® “a 
fish store should be opened in the district,” (Kaz.) Lenin ordeni .. 
tapsir-il-sin! “the Lenin Medal... should be awarded (to him).” 

5.14 Another device to avoid the directness of a command is the 
usage of a future tense in the 2 person. English utilizes “you shall/ 
you will” in the same way.!?” A sentence such as “you will leave the 
house at once,” directed to a subordinate, will be understood as “you 
must leave at once.” In all Turkic languages, future tense forms are 
used in expressing various degrees of constraints and obligations, 
whereby the social position of the speaker (age, status) and the tone 


161 Rähimov, pp. 209-214. 

162 This has been well illustrated by Abdulla Qahhor in his story “Uyri” 
(The Thief), see A. Qahhor, Tanlangan Asarlar Vol. II (Tashkent, 1957), p. 34. 
1683 Üzbekiston Madaniyoti, February 4, 1977, p. 2. 

164 ibid. 

165 Azärbayžan, 1975: 4, 166. 

166 Qazaq Adebiyeti, June 18, 1976, p. 1. 

187 O. Jesperson, A Modern English Grammar on | Historical Principles. 
Part IV: Syntax, Vol. 3: Time and Tenses (Heidelberg, 1931), 249. 
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of his voice are important.1¢8 For example, the future-optative tense 
in -yay|-gdiy was used in Old Uighur as a necessitative (tutur-yaysiz 
“you should keep”),19? whereas in Chagatay and in Uzbek it renders 
a polite request. The present/future tense in -a man, etc., functions 
in Uzbek in the same meaning: ke£ir-asiz “please excuse (me).” The 
definite future in -a%aq/-d2ak alternates in Turkish and in Azer- 
baijani with -mali/-mdli and imperative forms in rendering a strict 
command,” e.g., (Turk.) šu isi yap-azaksin “you will (= must) do 
this work.” A less stern, more persuasive kind of command is ex- 
pressed with the aorist in -ar/-ar, etc.: sen eyi Cozuksun, Su ist yap- 
arsin “you are a good child, you will (-- because you can) do this 
work.”!?! The same usage exists in Uzbek, where -ar/-ar man, etc., 
developed from a present/habitual/future tense to a habitual/in- 
definite-future tense. The meaning of ability is particularly evident 
in the verbal noun's substantival and attributive usage, where it is 
now, however, gradually being replaced by the participle in -adigan 
(< -a tur-yan), e.g., bor-ar/bor-adigan yül > (Kaz.) bar-atin yol"? 
a road which one should/will/can go.” As a finite verbal form, -adigan 
man, etc., expresses necessity: i$la-ydiganman “I must work.” *3 
Conclusion: The close relationship between expressions of ne- 
cessity and futurity, which exists in the Turkic languages, is also 
evident in Indo-European languages. English “must,” e.g., goes 
back to OE moste, a preterite of the extinct verb mot “may,” 
“shall” is derived from OE sceal “to owe.” It is a natural conse- 
quence of the notion of necessity that it refers to what is to happen 
in the future. While the human being can be certain about the past, 
and has a relatively good understanding of what happens now, he 
can never be sure ‘about the future: will it happen, can he do it? 
No matter how strong the desire to do it, or how forceful the order 
received, there is always the uncertainty: he might or may not be 


168 For Turkish see A. C. Emre, Türk Bilgisi (Istanbul, 1945), pp. 457-459. 
1688 Q. Clauson, “Two Uighur Administrative Orders,” UAJb 45 (1973), 216. 
Cf. also Š. Sukurov, Uzbek Tilida Fel Zamonlari Taraggiyoti (Tashkent, 1976), 
142. 

170 A. C. Emre, op. cit., p. 457. 

in A.C. Emre, p. 464. An appeal to someone's ability of doing something 
is everywhere considered a polite way of rendering a request, e.g., (Turk.) 
bana yardım edebilirmisiniz “would you please help me?” (= can you help 
me?) 

172 Cf. similar examples in Batirlar Žiri. Vol. 3 (Alma-Ata, 1964), p. 14. 
113 U. Tursunov, et al., Hozirgi Uzbek Adabiy Tili (Tashkent, 1965), 77. 


KUMUKISCHE SPRICHWORTSAMMLUNGEN AUS 
DEN JAHREN 1903, 1911 UND 1926 


Anmerkungen zur äußeren Form, Sprache und Herkunft mit einem 
Ausblick auf neuere Sammlungen “ 


von 
BERND SCHERNER 
Mainz 


1. Voraussetzungen und Absicht der Sammlungen 


Allah kardesi kardes yaratmıs, kesesini ayrı yaratmıg ‚Allah schuf den 
Bruder als Bruder, [nur] dessen Geldbeutel schuf er anders [stattete 
er anders aus]‘. Beherzigten wir das osmanische Sprichwort, so 
dürften wir die folgenden drei Sprichwortsammlungen nicht mit- 
einander vergleichen. Denn die Absicht der Herausgeber Abü Sufyän 
(S), Cobanzade (©) und Németh (N), wie auch die Bedingungen, 
unter denen sie kmk. Sprichwörter und Redensarten gesammelt 
haben, waren grundverschieden. 

S = Abū Sufyan: Magmi' al-as‘är al-‘agamiya. - Simferopol’ 
[1903]. Am 13. Juni 1903 von der Zensurbehörde in St. Petersburg 
zugelassen. Gr.-8°, 48 S. [= Sammlung der fremdartigen Gedichte 
(Kmk. in arab. Schrift).] Auf dem Titelblatt steht in arabisierter 
Form. sein voller Name: Abii Sufyan b. al-Qadi Akay ad-Dagistani 
al-Gazänifi. In jüngeren sowjetischen Werken (z.B. bei Kononov 
1974: 74) findet man ihn unter der russifizierten Form Abusuf’jan 
Akaev. 

N = Julius Németh: Proben der kumükischen Volksdichtung 
(I). - In: Keleti Szemle 12 (Budapest 1911) S. 274-291. 

Č = Bekir Sidgi Cobanzade: Qumuq dili ve edebiyäti tedqiqleri. - 
Baku 1926. Gr.-8°, 105 S. [= Untersuchungen der kmk. Sprache u. 
Literatur (Osman. in arab. Schrift).] 


* Dieser Beitrag wurde durch meine Mitarbeit an dem von der Deutschen 
Forschungsgemeinschaft gefbrderten Arbeitsvorhaben ,,Volksliteratur der 
Türkvölker, Ia) Sprichwort“ (Leitung: Prof. Dr. H. W. Brands, Univ. 
Frankfurt a. M.) angeregt. . 
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1.1 Die günstigsten Bedingungen, kmk. Sprichwörter (Sprww.) 
und Redensarten (Raa.) zu sammeln, hatte zweifellos der Kumiike 
Abū Sufyan. 1289 H. (= 1872/73 n. Chr.) geboren, wuchs er in kmk. 
Umgebung auf und wurde in Medresen Dagestans ausgebildet, s. 
Č 20. Schon in seiner Kindheit dürfte er von seinen Eltern und 
Großeltern manchen Trost und Tadel in Form eines Sprichworts 
gehört haben. Cobanzade rühmte ihn als den auf literarischem und 
philologischem Gebiet fleißigsten und vielseitigsten Kumüken seiner 
Zeit. Von den 49 um 1925 gedruckt oder in Manuskriptform vor- 
liegenden Werken und Traktaten stammen allein 31 Titel von Abü 
Sufyän, der nicht nur als Verfasser eines mehrsprachigen kmk. 
Wörterbuchs und als Schriftsteller, sondern vor allem als Über- 
setzer religiöser, wissenschaftlicher und literarischer Werke ins 
Kumiikische und als Sammler der mündlich überlieferten Dichtung 
seines Volkes hervortrat; vgl. die Titel, die Cobanzäde, 24-26 im 
Jahr 1925 zusammengestellt hat. 

Den Anstoß, kmk. Volksdichtung zu sammeln und herauszu- 
geben, gab wohl die Beschäftigung mit der Literatur anderer Türk- 
völker und mit russischem Schrifttum. Auch die Reformbewegung 
Usal-i gedid, deren Ziel es war, alle Türken. mit europäischem 
Geistesgut bei gleichzeitiger Förderung des türkischen Erbes ver- 
traut zu machen, dürfte Abü Sufyän zu seinem Vorhaben ermuntert 
haben. Hatte er doch einen Teil seiner Studienzeit bei Reformern 
wie Fatih Karimi (Kasan) und Ismä‘il Bey Gaspirali (russ. Form: 
Gasprinskij) auf der Krim verbracht, s. C 20. Da die zaristische 
Zentralgewalt gegen Ende des vergangenen Jahrhunderts das Er- 
wachen des Nationalbewußtseins der Türkvölker mit großem Miß- 
trauen beobachtete und sich selbst unter seinen Landsleuten man- 
cher Widerstand gegen die Neuerungen regte, verstehen wir, daß 
Abü Sufyän sein Ansinnen, endlich auch der kmk. Literatur in Form 
eines Buches ein Denkmal zu setzen, sehr vorsichtig — ja fast wie um 
Nachsicht bittend — im Vorwort von ‚Ma$mü‘ al-aS‘ar al-‘agamiya‘ 
(1903), S. 1, ausgedrückt hat. Diese Sammlung enthält eine Auswahl 
der damaligen nicht-religiösen Volksliteratur, darunter 463 Sprich- 
wörter und Redensarten. Sie soll dem kmk. Leser nicht nur die 
eigene Dichtung näherbringen, sondern ihn auch erbauen und be- 
lehren. 

1.2 Im Vergleich zu Abü Sufyan und Cobanzäde (s. Abs. 1.3) war 
der ungarische Turkologe Gyula [Julius] Németh, geboren 1890, 
beim Sammeln kumükischer Volksdichtung weniger begünstigt. 
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Denn sein einziger Aufenthalt unter Kumiiken und Balkaren, die er 
1910 wabrend seiner Studienreise durch den Kaukasus aufsuchte, 
dauerte nur drei Monate. Einen Teil seiner Zeit mußte er noch für 
den Besuch von Museen verwenden, in denen er die Funde aus der 
` Zeit, der ungarischen Landnahme und der Völkerwanderung auf- 
nehmen sollte. Daß der erst 20jährige Németh seinen kurzen Auf- 
enthalt zu nutzen verstand, beweisen die umfangreichen ‚Proben der 
kumükischen Volksdichtung‘ I: [KSz 12 (1911) S. 274-308], II: 
[KSz 13 (1913) S. 129-173] (Kmk. Text in latein. Transkription mit 
deutscher Übersetzung) und das ‚Kumük és balkär szdéjegyzék‘ 
[KSz 12 (1911) S. 51-153] (Kmk.-blk. Wörterverzeichnis mit ungar./ 
dt. Übers.). Letzteres blieb bis in die jüngste Zeit (= 1969, s. Abs. 
5.3) die einzige, allgemein zugängliche kmk.-fremdsprachige Wort- 
liste. 

Dank seinem Reisebericht, den Németh auf ungarisch [KSz 11 
(1910) S. 162-165] und auf deutsch [Izvestija russ. komiteta II, 1 
(1912) S. 66-69, s. Bibliographie] verfaßt hat, erfahren wir auch, 
welche Schwierigkeiten er als Fremder zu überwinden hatte. Der 
(russische) Polizeichef in Petrovsk (heute: Machadkala, Hauptstadt 
der Dagestan. ASSR) mußte ihm bei der Suche der Wohnung und 
des Dolmetschers helfen. ,,Bei den vor jeder ernsten Arbeit zurück- 
schreckenden Tataren [= Kumüken, Verf.] konnte ich gewöhnlich 
nur mit Unterstützung des Polizeichefs geeignete Leute für meine 
Arbeit gewinnen“, lautet Némeths Klage 1912: 67. Er hatte sich als 
Ziel gesetzt, lexikalisches Material und Volksdichtung von Kumüken 
und Balkaren zu sichern, deren kulturelle Eigenständigkeit er durch 
wachsenden Einfluß des Russischen schon stark bedroht sah. 
Németh kannte zwar die seiner Meinung nach ‚schlechten, unver- 
läßlichen Sprachproben und Aufzeichnungen“ kumükischer Texte 
und Wörter im ‚Sbornik materialov ... Kavkaza‘ 17 (1893), von 
den Texten Osmanovs (s. Abs. 4.1) und vor allem von Abü Sufyäns 
erwähnter Sammlung scheint er aber zu jener Zeit nichts erfahren 
zu haben. 

1.3 Der Herausgeber der kmk. Sprichwortliste von 1926, Bekir 
Sidqi Cobanzäde, am 5. 5. 1893 im Kreis Simferopol’ (Krim) gebo- 
ren!, hatte als Krimtatare unter Kumüken wohl kaum solche Ver- 


ı Gobanzade (mit dem Vaternamen Vagapovis, < arab. Wahhäb), ein viel- 
versprechender Turkologe, wurde verleumdet und am 13. 10. 1937 liquidiert. 
Nach dem 20. Parteitag der KPdSU (Febr. 1956) wurde er rehabilitiert, 
s. Asnin 1967: 208, 211. Vgl. dazu den ausführlichen Artikel ‚Cobän-zade‘ 
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ständigungsschwierigkeiten wie Németh. Mehrmals konnte er 
Machaökala (früher: Petrovsk) besuchen. Auch halfen ihm ver- 
schiedene kmk. Schriftsteller, darunter Abü Sufyän, bei der Be- 
schaffung von Literatur, s. Č 4. Während seiner Lehrtätigkeit an der 
Universität Baku verfaßte Cobanzäde seine ‚Qumugq dili ve edebi- 
yati tedgigleri‘. 

Seine ausführlichen Mitteilungen über kmk. Dichter und deren 
Werke ergänzen in mancher Hinsicht A. Inans Artikel in den PhTF 
II (1964). Die Bestandsaufnahme der gesamten kmk. Literatur — 
ein Desiderat der Turkologie - würde sich gewiß lohnen, da nach 
Auskunft von Cobanzäde alle bis 1925 erschienenen Bücher und 
Manuskripte schon eine kleine Bibliothek ausmachen. Die kmk: 
Sprache darf man keineswegs wie Deseriev 1958: 3, 10, 129-130 zu 
den ,,mladopis mennye jazyki“ [= jung-literarischen Sprachen] der 
Sowjetunion zählen, da sie schon vor der Oktoberrevolution durch 
mehrere Bücher und Traktate als Schriftsprache ausgewiesen ist, 
vgl. die umfangreiche Titelliste bei © 24-26. 

Neben originalen Textproben anderer Gattungen der Volkslitera- 
tur hat der krimtatarische Philologe in dem erwähnten Werk eine 
Liste von 90 Sprww. mit einem kleinen kmk.-osm. Glossar unter- 
gebracht. Da damals über die Sprache und Literatur der Kumüken 
nur wenige und unzulängliche Nachrichten vorlagen, beabsichtigte 
Cobanzade mit seinen ‚Untersuchungen zur kmk. Sprache und 
Literatur‘ diesem Mißstand abzuhelfen. Seltsam mutet es an, daß 
er bei der Aufzählung der wenigen wissenschaftlichen Werke und 
Textsammlungen Némeths wichtige Beiträge (s. Abs. 1.2) mit keiner 
Silbe erwähnt, wo er doch an der Budapester Universität länger als 
ein Jahr bei Nemeth Turkologie studiert hatte. 


2. Äußere Form der drei Sammlungen 


2.1 Zur Unterscheidung zwischen Sprichwort (Sprw.) und Redens- 
art (Ra.). — Aus dem Titel der drei Sprw.-Sammlungen geht nicht 
hervor, daß sie auch einige Redensarten enthalten. Nur bei Németh 
trägt der Ubersetzungsteil den korrekten Titel „Sprichwörter und 
Redensarten“, s. N 274. Auch er hat die wenigen Redensarten nicht 
gekennzeichnet. Aber wie dürfen wir Németh, Abi Sufyan oder Co- 


von N. Muzafar in der ,Kratkaja literaturnaja énciklopedija (Hrsg. A. A. 
Surkov)‘, Moskva 1975, Sp. 535-536, wo andere Lebensdaten [* 9. (21.)1. 
1893, + 18. 4. 1938] und weitere Literatur angegeben werden. 
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banzäde tadeln, wo selbst in der neuesten kmk. Sammlung (s. Abs. 
5.4) Sprww. nicht von Raa. geschieden sind ? GewiB gibt es viele Fälle, 
wo eine Unterscheidung schwerfallt, wie Mamaev (M) 4, anmerkt; 
aber Raa. und Wendungen wie M 66 Saytan gozune barmaq ‚zum 
Teufelsauge gehen‘ oder M 54 itlege Sorpa tokgendey.,wie einer, der 
Hunden Suppe eingegossen hat‘ u.a. sollten als solche gekenn- 
zeichnet sein. Dieser Frage kann ein Nicht-Kumüke nur an Hand 
von Literatur nachgehen, um dort Form und Verwendung fest- 
zustellen. 

Eine solche Untersuchung wird auch zeigen, daß die Bezeichnung 
pog. [= russ. pogovorka ‚Redensart‘] in dem kmk.-russ. Wörterbuch 
von Bammatov-Magomedov (BM, s. Abs. 5.3) in manchen Fällen 
nicht zutrifft, z.B. bei kmk. BM 53a Aéni xadirin tog bilmes ‚Des 
Hungrigen Lage kennt der Satte nicht‘. Diese ,,pogovorka‘‘ erfüllt 
nämlich die Grundbedingungen, die man von der Form her an ein 
Sprw. stellt: a) Es hat ein Subjekt. b) Dieses Subjekt kann nicht 
durch ein anderes, nicht-synonymes ersetzt werden, ohne daß der 
Sinn verändert wird. c) Das Prädikat (hier im negierten Aorist) kann < 
nicht willkürlich eine andere Form annehmen. Mit anderen Worten: 
Form und Inhalt sind festgefügt, vgl. dazu Seiler 1922: 11-13. Dies 
beweisen sowohl das osm. Pendant A:1914 Tok, acın halinden 
bilmez ‚id.‘, als auch andere kmk. Sprww. der gleichen Form, z.B. 
S:146 Awruw xadirin saw bilmes ‚Des Kranken Lage kennt der 
Gesunde nicht‘. BM 25a zitiert ebenfalls dieses Sprw., aber diesmal 
mit der richtigen Bezeichnung posl. [= russ. poslovica ,Sprichwort']. 
Bei M 64 sind die beiden Sprichwörter zu einem zusammengefaßt: 
Awruw xadirin tog bilmes, aé xadirin tog bilmes. Zu dem gleichen Typ 
‚Wer eine Sache (oder Situation) nicht am, eigenen Leib erfahren hat 
bzw. erfahren kann, weiß sie nicht einzuschätzen‘ gehören noch die 
kmk. Sprww. S:137 Esek tösek xadirin bilmes ‚Der Esel kennt den 
Wert einer Matratze nicht‘, S:171 ESek sapuran xadirin bilmes ‚Der 
Esel kennt den Wert der Safran(-Ladung ?) nicht‘?. Weiterhin D 137, 
M 42 Adbini tatimayan tatlini xadirin bilmes ‚Wer das Bittere nicht 
geschmeckt hat, kennt nicht den Wert des Süßen‘; D 155, M 42 
Esgini giymegen yayini xadirin bilmes ‚Wer Altes nicht angezogen 
hat, kennt den Wert des Neuen nicht‘; S:31, D 136 Azni xadirin 
bilmegen kopni xadirin bilmes ‚Wer den Wert des Wenigen nicht 


2 BM verzeichnet nur sapiran ‚Galle‘ ( ar. safra’ ‚Galle‘, kontaminiert mit 
ar. za‘faran ‚Safran‘; 5 kmk. sapuran ‚Safran‘ ?). 
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erfahren hat, kennt den Wert des Vielen nicht‘. Der gleiche Typ 
affirmativ: M 8 Balani xadirin balali bolyanda biler ,Wenn man 
Kinder hat, kennt man den Wert des Kindes‘. 

Ein Vergleich der drei Sammlungen (S, N, Č) mit der Sammlung 
Mamaevs (M) oder Daibovs (D) und dem Material bei BM hinsicht- 
lich der Frage ,,Sprichwort oder Redensart ?“ kann in diesem Bei- 
trag nicht geliefert werden. Eine solche Untersuchung würde nicht 
nur eine genauere Zahl der echten Sprww. liefern, sondern auch 
belegen, welche Raa. sich inzwischen (1903-1972) zu Sprww. ver- 
festigt haben.. 


2.2 Zahl und Anordnung der Sprichwörter 


2.21 Abi Sufyäns Werk (1903), s. Abs. 1, enthält auf S. 10-18 463 
niehtnumerierte Sprichwörter und Redensarten. Nach ihrem An- 
fangsbuchstaben sind die Sprww. zu Gruppen zusammengestellt, 
die wiederum gemäß dem arabischen Alphabet aufeinanderfolgen. 
So sind alle vokalisch anlautenden Sprww. unter dem 1. Kapitel 
Bab al-alif ‚Kapitel Alif” vereint. S hat oft mehrere Anfangsbuch- 
staben (z.B. Bäb-g, č, h, b, d, z = 4. Kapitel) zu einem Kapitel 
zusammengefaßt, so daß seine Sammlung in nur 10 Kapitel unter- 
teilt ist. Innerhalb der einzelnen Kapitel folgte Abü Sufyän keinem 
Ordnungsprinzip. Die Sprww. sind weder alphabetisch (nach dem, 
zweiten bzw. den folgenden Buchstaben), noch thematisch, noch 
nach dem ersten Hauptbegriff geordnet; sie stehen bunt durchein- 
ander. Im 10. und letzten Kapitel Bab al-ya” befinden sich z.B. von 
den mit Yaxsi ... ‚gut‘ anlautenden Sprww. 3 am Anfang, 2 am 
Ende des ersten Drittels und 3 im letzten Drittel. Die Sprichwörter 
hat S durch einen Punkt voneinander getrennt. Nur an einer Stelle 
fehlt der Punkt, da das vorhergehende Sprw. S:178 Bodeneni üyü 
yoq, qayda barsa, bit-bildiq ‚Die Wachtel hat kein Haus, wohin sie 
(auch) gehen mag, überall ist Wachtel(-Schlag)‘ genau am linken 
Blattrand, und das anschließende selbständige Sprw. (8:178a, 
= 0:4, D 139) Baš tabulsa, börk tabulur ‚Wo sich ein Kopf findet, 
findet sich auch ein Hut‘ genau am rechten Blattrand zu stehen kam. 
Németh verstand das Sprw. falsch, N:282 Basta bolsa bork t'abulur, 
deshalb ist auch seine Übersetzung falsch: ‚Die Mütze kann man 
leicht finden, wenn sie auf dem Kopfe ist‘. 

Um die Sammlung S besser mit den anderen vergleichen zu kön- 
nen, habe ich die Sprww. durchnumeriert: Seite 10: Nr. 1-17, S. 11: 
Nr. 18-73, S. 12: Nr. 73-132, S. 13: Nr. 132-182, S. 14: Nr. 182-247, 
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S. 15: Nr. 247-302, S. 16: Nr. 303-358, S. 17: Nr. 358-412 und S. 18: 
Nr. 413-463. 

2.22 Nemeths Sammlung (1911) enthält auf der oberen Hälfte 
der 8. 274-291 unter dem Titel Atalar [Druckfehler für Ajtilar, mod. 
Schriftspr. aytiwlar ‚Redensarten; Sprichwörter‘) 372 durchnume- 
rierte Sprww. und Raa. in lateinischer Transkription. Parallel dazu 
folgt auf der unteren Seitenhälfte Némeths Übersetzung ins Deutsche 
(vgl. dazu Abs. 4.41-4.43) unter dem Titel ,,Sprww. u. Raa.“, s. 
Abs. 2.1. 

2.221 12 längere, meistens zweigliedrige Sprww., die bei S, Č und 
M korrekt als 12 einzelne Sprichwörter verzeichnet sind, stehen bei 
N unter zwei verschiedenen Nummern. Da diese Trennung in 2 
Teile oft das Verstehen des Sprw. erschwert bzw. sogar ausschließt, 
darf man annehmen, daß sich Némeths Informant im Sprichwort- 
schatz seines Volkes nicht mehr ausgekannt hat. N:13 At tizden 
jigit ‚Das Pferd ist tapferer als das Knie‘ und N:14 Sözden bilyeni 
‚Man kann nur das ausgesprochene Wort verstehen‘ ergeben für sich 
genommen keinen Sinn. Bilyeni ‚verstanden habend‘ + Possessiv- 
suffix 3. Sg. muß durch belgili ‚bekannt, klar‘ ersetzt werden. Um 
einen Hörfehler Némeths kann es sich hier nicht handeln. Das 
falsche bilyeni ist eher seinem Informanten anzulasten, der es offen- 
bar aus einer undeutlich geschriebenen Sprichwortliste bezog ([1]* 
belgili - [2] bilgeni); vgl. dazu ähnliche Fälle in Abs. 4.41. Setzt man 
N:13 und N:14 zusammen, werden beide Teile erst verständlich: 
(8:13, C:'7) At tizden, yigit sözden belgili ‚Ein Pferd wird durch (sein) 
Kniegelenk offenbar, ein tapferer Mann durch (sein) Wort‘, d.h. 
den Wert eines Pferdes erkennt man an dessen Kniegelenk, den 
Wert des Mannes an dessen zuverlässigem Wort, vgl. dazu die aus- 
führlichere moderne Variante M 38 Aini yaxsisi tizinden, igitni 
yaxSisi sdzinden belgili bolur. - Die dt. Übersetzung von N:18 und 
N:19 ist zwar richtig, aber die beiden Teile bilden 1 Sprw.: (vgl. 
S:17) Anasina bag, gizin al, darayina bag, bezin al ‚Schau auf die 
Mutter, nimm (heirate) die Tochter, schau auf den Seidenstoff, nimm 
(kaufe) das Leinen‘. Auch die Osmanen kennen ein ähnliches: 
A:249 Anasına bak kizim al, kenarına bak bezini al ‚Schau auf die 


* Original siehe Seite 101. 

® Der Zusammenhang von daray und bez ‚Leinen‘ ist mir unklar. Warum 
soll man sich beim Kauf von Leinen nach dem Seidenstoff richten, oder 
bedeutet daray im älteren Kmk. auch ‚(seidenartiger) Saum, Rand (eines 
Stoffes)‘ ? 
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Mutter, heirate die Tochter, schau auf den Rand [des Leinens], 
nimm das Leinen‘, d.h. an der (Web-)Kante (fest oder locker) er- 
kennt man, ob das Leinen gut oder schlecht ist. Auch die Sprich- 
wortteile N:25 und N: 26 gehören nach 8:23, C:11, D 155 und M 43 
zusammen: Eéki bergen qoy alir, qué qonmas quru golya ‚Wer eine 
Ziege gegeben hat, kauft [dafür] ein Schaf; ein Vogel setzt sich 
[auch] nicht auf einen dürren Ast‘. Die folgende Übersicht zeigt, 
welche Teile in Nemeths Sammlung zusammen einem Sprichwort in 
den anderen Sammlungen entsprechen: N:13+14 - 8:13, M 38; 
N:15--16 = S:14, D 137, M 24; N:18+19 = 8:17: N:254-26 = 
8:23, 0:11, D 155, M 43; N:49-4-50 = S:46, M 14; N:88+84 = 
9:85: N:101+227 = S:231, C:61, D 151, M 17; N:120-+218 = 
9:117: N:152-+233 = 8:152, D 144, M 54; N:282+319 = S:415, 
Ö:8, D 157, M 45; N:3314+283 = S:419, 0:34, D 156, M 28; 
N:312+313 = 8:308, D 151, M 16. 

Mehrgliedrige Sprichwörter können nur dann geteilt werden, 
wenn die Teile allein einen Sinn ergeben; dies könnte bei der Kom- 
bination N:331+283 der Fall sein. Der erste Teil N:331 Jayyiz 
t'erek bau bolmas ‚Ein Baum ist kein Garten‘ ist auch bei BM 393a 
als selbständiges Sprw. verzeichnet. Aber in den Sammlungen S, Č, 
D, M kommt es nur mit dem zweiten Teil N:283 Jaypiz ta$ kala 
bolmas ‚Ein Stein ist keine Burg‘ vor: Yaniz terek baw bolmas, yaniz 
taš gala bolmas ‚Ein einzelner Baum macht noch keinen Garten, ein 
einzelner Stein macht noch keine Burg‘. 

Die Sammlungen S, Č, D, M beweisen, daß bei N 12 Sprww. will- 
kürlich zu 24 ‚Sprichwörtern‘““ halbiert wurden. Sehr wahrscheinlich 
hat Nömeths Informant die Methode ‚Aus 1 mach’ 2“ angewendet, 
um sich mit seinem ,,Wissen“ hervorzutun. Von den 372 Sprww. 
Nemeths sind somit 12 abzuziehen. 

2.222 Seinem Informanten sind noch weitere 11 „Sprichwörter“ 
anzulasten, in denen ein Teil fehlt. Diese dürfen (nur mit 1 Aus- 
nahme s.u.) nicht als selbständige Sprww. betrachtet werden, da 
sowohl bei S (1903), als auch bei M (1972) die meisten von ihnen 
nicht einzeln auftreten. Es handelt sich um: [... 3 Punkte = Hier 
fehlt ein Teil] ...+N:46 = 5:48, M 63; N:136+... = -8:233, 
6:62, D 152; ...--N:180 = 8:181, M 33; N:183-+... = 9:178, 
M 54, D 139, BM 88b: N:211-+... = S:214, M 9; N:249+... = 
8:253: N:256+... = §:402; N:266+... = 8:278, M 43, BM 
260b, D 142; ...--N:284 = 8:299, M 17; ...+N:311 (BM 320a) 
= §:307; N:347+... = S:346, M 53, BM 176a. - N:311 Bulak 
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basinnan t‘oyyar ‚Das Bächlein gefriert [sic!] an der Quelle zuerst‘ 
kann auch allein stehen, wenn man sich nach BM 320a Bulag 
bašindan toyar ,Voda očiščaetsja ot istoönika‘ richtet. Bei S steht 
das komplette Sprw. Suw basindan süzügür, bulaq ba$indan tonar 
,Das Wasser wird von seinem Anfang her klar, die Quelle wird von 
ihrem Anfang (Ursprung) her sauber‘. Hatte Némeths Informant 
den Vorspann Suw basindan süzügür nicht ausgelassen, so hätte 
Németh nicht toya- ‚abstehen (von e. Flüssigkeit), sich von Triibun- 
gen reinigen (v. Wasser)‘ mit *toy- ,gefrieren‘ (in der heutigen SS 
steht dafür buzla-) verwechselt. 

2.223 Auch in kompletten Sprww. hat Némeths Informant hie 
und da Wörter ausgelassen oder durch andere ersetzt. In N:28 
Ortak oguzden jaman buzau kolaj ‚Ein eigenes schlechtes Kalb ist 
besser als ein nur teilweise eigener Ochs‘ hat er oyata ‚einzeln‘ durch 
yaman ‚schlecht‘ ersetzt, vgl. 8:25, ©: 15 Ortaq ögüzden oņača buzaw 
golay ‚Ein einzelnes [eigenes] Kalb ist besser als ein gemeinsamer 
Ochse‘, M 31 Ortaq ögüzden onata buzaw yaxsi ‚id.‘ und osm. A: 1650 
Ortaklık öküzden, başla (bash basma) buzağı yeğdir id... 

Weil in N:240 Misik balasin agar ‚Die Katze frißt ihr Junges auf‘ 
die Wörter külge bulyap ‚nachdem (sie es) in Asche gewälzt hat‘ 
ausgelassen worden sind, klingt das Sprichwort banal; vgl. dagegen 
S:399 Misik balasin külge bulyab asar ‚Die Katze frißt ihr J unges, 
nachdem sie es in Asche gewälzt hat‘ (wegen der Schreibung bulyab 
statt bulyap s. Abs. 3.1). Die moderne, erweiterte Form M 55 
Misik balasin aSamaya süygende külge bulyar ‚Sobald die Katze 
Lust hat, ihr Junges zu fressen, wälzt sie [es] in Asche‘ ist wahr- 
scheinlich durch Kreuzung mit (S:400) Misik balasin asama 
süygende Cibyanya oSay der ‚Sobald die Katze Lust hat, ihr Junges 
zu fressen, sagt sie: „Es ähnelt einer Maus“ ‘ entstanden‘. Némeths 
Übersetzung dieses Sprw. N:248 ‚Dadurch, daß sie ihr Junges auf- 
frißt, ist die Katze den Mäusen ähnlich‘ ist ganz mißglückt. Hätte 
er - wie noch in manch anderen Fällen - die in mehreren Auflagen 
erschienene, allgemein bekannte Sammlung osmanischer Sprww. 
von Sinasi-Ebizziya (z.B. die 3. Auflage v. 1302 H.(-- 1884/85 
n. Chr.) herangezogen, so hätte er unter Nr. 3027 das osm. Pendant 
Kedi yavrusunu yeyecegi vakit «sıgana benzeyon dermis ‚Wenn die 
Katze ihr Junges fressen will, sagt sie: „Es ähnelt (eben) einer 


4 Abü Sufyans Schreibung [3] fällt auf, da hier eigentlich [a$ama], kontra- 
hiert aus adamaya ‚um zu essen‘ gesprochen werden müßte. 
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Maus“““ gefunden und dadurch seinen Übersetzungsfehler vermeiden 
können. Die moderne osm. bzw. türkeitürk. Version lautet A:1333 
Kedi, yavrusunu yerken siçana benzetir ‚Während die Katze ihr 
Junges frißt, vergleicht sie es mit einer Maus‘. 

2.224 Die Anordnung der Sprichwörter bei Németh ähnelt der- 
jenigen bei Abii Sufyan. Sprichwörter mit gleichem Anfangsbuch- 
staben stehen zusammen, z.B. anlautendes “B... unter Nr. 168, 
174-180, 182-187, 190-192, 194, 195, 197-199, 201-204, 206-208, 
210-214. Die Lücken sind durch anders anlautende Sprww. aus- 
gefüllt. Auch hier fehlt eine Einteilung in Kapitel. Die immer wieder 
unterbrochene alphabetische Reihenfolge und die häufig mangel- 
hafte Wiedergabe der Sprww. erschweren dem Parömiologen die 
Benutzung von Némeths Sammlung. 

2.3 Cobanzade hat in seinen ‚Untersuchungen der kmk. Sprache 
u. Literatur! (s. Abs. 1) ohne jegliches Ordnungsprinzip 90 durch- 
numerierte Sprww. abdrucken lassen. In Wirklichkeit sind es nur 87 
verschiedene Sprww., da Sprw. Nr. 83 fehlt, Nr. 10 mit Nr. 50, Nr. 34 
mit Nr. 81 wortwörtlich übereinstimmt. Als Titel tragen sie Qumugnu 
birinyi salinyan sözleri ‚Die in alter Zeit verbreiteten Wörter der 
Kumüken‘. Diese, wenn auch in ihrem Umfang bescheidene Liste 
gibt vor allem wegen der von S abweichenden Schreibweise auf die 
wichtige Frage nach ihrer Herkunft einen Hinweis, s. Abs. 3.3. 


3. Sprache und Orthographie der drei Sammlungen 


Wo genaue Angaben über die Sprachzugehörigkeit der Sprichwort- 
lieferanten fehlen, können doch Sprache und Orthographie einige‘ 
Aufschlüsse geben. Trotz aller in Abs. 2.221-2.224 zitierten Mängel 
macht uns hier Nömeths Sammlung am wenigsten Schwierigkeiten, 
da sie lateinisch transkribiert ist. Die Sammlungen S und C sind 
dagegen in arabischer Schrift ohne Zusatzzeichen abgefaßt. Des- 
halb können die kmk. Laute nieht mit derselben Genauigkeit be- 
zeichnet sein, wie sie uns von N geboten wird. 

3.1 Abü Sufyäns Sammlung läßt erkennen, daß sie ein Philologe 
geschrieben hat. Orthographische Inkonsequenzen finden sich näm- 
lich selten.‘ Die Schreibung [4] bulyab statt [5] bulyap ‚gewälzt 
habend‘ (s. Sprw. S:399, zitiert in Abs. 2.223) vor asar ‚sie [= die 
Katze] frißt auf‘ dürfte die richtige Aussprache wiedergeben, da p 
in Sandhi-Stellung [b] gesprochen wird; zur Aussprache von kmk. 
p, bs. Benzing 1959: 395. Magomedov 1966: 195 sieht Abu Sufyans 
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` besondere Leistung darin, als erster das arab. Alphabet den kmk. 
Lauten angepaßt zu haben. Allerdings bezéichnete dessen Ortho- 
graphie (1903) noch nicht die Labialvokale und e mit Sonderzeichen 
bzw. Buchstabenkombinationen, wie sie in dem, reformierten arab. 
Alphabet (1921-28) verwendet wurden; vgl. hierzu die Tabelle des 
arab., latein. und kyrill. Alphabets des Kmk. bei Bammatov 1972: 
116-117. Die auffalligste Abweichung: S schrieb kmk. p (< gemein- 
türk. “b, < arab. neupers. f, < neupers. p) konsequent mit ar. Pa 
[6], während im reformierten ar. Alphaþet hierfür np. Pä [7] üblich 
war; z.B. 8:313 [8] payyambar, heutige SS payxammar ‚Prophet 
(Mohammed) < np. [9] payyambar ,id.‘. Ältere Lehnwörter aus dem 
Ar. Np. schrieb S gelegentlich nach der kmk. Aussprache, z.B. 
S:419 [10] gala ‚Festung‘ < ar. [11] gala ,id.‘. Sonst behielt er die 
Originalschreibung der ar. np. Wörter bei. S unterschied bei den 
Konsonanten nicht zwischen g und k, bei den Vokalen nicht zwi- 
schen e, 4 undi, und auch nicht zwischen o, u, 6 und %. Ob ein Vokal 
hell oder dunkel auszusprechen ist, erkennt man an den umgebenden 
Konsonanten (palatal oder velar). Mit dem ar. Vokalzeichen Fatha 
bezeichnete S kmk. a und å, die auch in der heutigen kyrill. Schrift 
nicht unterschieden werden; vgl. dazu Benzing 1959: 393. Die 
Schreibung S: 226, 231 [12] [tåri] neben S: 234, 244 [13] [tari] ,Hirse‘ 
und S:87 [14] [gadi] ‚Richter‘ statt #[15] [gadi] (< ar. [16] (al-)gadi 
sid.) könnte ein Fingerzeig dafür sein, daß Abū Sufyan in beiden 
Wörtern ein helles å sprach; vgl. dazu die heutige Schreibweise [17] 
u. [18]. Nur in einem Fall zeigt sich die d-Aussprache deutlich, wo 
sie durch das ar. Vokalzeichen Kasra bezeichnet ist: S:24 [19] 
“[drek] ‚fern‘, heute [20]; daneben findet sich noch die Schreibung 
[21], aber nicht *[22] [arek]. Die Labialattraktion von i, i bei b, m, n 
und p > u, 4 in den Wörtern S:44 yapurag ‚Blatt‘, S:10 tabul- 
‚gefunden werden‘, S:30 altmuš ‚60°, S:433 yetmůš ‚70‘, S:170 altun 
‚Gold‘, 8:233 qatun ‚Frau‘ kommt in der heutigen Schriftsprache 
(SS) zwar nicht vor, jedgch findet sie sich in anderen Wörtern der 
SS; vgl. Benzing 1959: #4. Der Wortschatz von S weicht kaum von 
der heutigen Literatursprache ab. 

Abi Sufyan stammt aus dem Dorf Niznee Kazanišče im Kreis 
Temir-Chan-Sura, das früher auch Bol’sie Kazanišči genannt wurde, 
s. Gadzieva 1961: 13, 49. Die Nisbe von S [23] al-Gazanigi ‚der von 
Kazaniste‘ auf dem Titelblatt seines Werkes (s. Abs. 1) könnte 
darauf hinweisen, daß man in seinem Dorf um 1900 anlautendes g 
wie [9] gesprochen hat. Der russ. Ortsname Kazaniste setzt sich sehr 
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wahrscheinlich zusammen aus: kmk. gazan- ,erwerben, verdienen 
(oder qazan ‚Kessel‘) + russ. -išče Nomina bildendes Suffix, meistens 
zur Bezeichnung des Ortes einer Handlung. Die Aussprache [g] fur 
anlaut. g- ist typisch für den mittleren Dialekt des Kmk., zu dem 
das Gebiet um Temir-Chan-Sura (heute: Bujnaksk) gehört, vgl. 
Benzing 1959: 392, 395-396. Abü Sufyän hat es offenbar vermieden, 
dieser Eigenheit seines Dialektes zu folgen. Statt dessen schrieb er 
kmk. q- (< gtü. *g) im Anlaut stets mit ar. Qaf [24] als [g], wie es 
auch in der heutigen Schriftsprache (SS) üblich ist. Ebenso schrieb S 
das Suffix des Partizips Perfekt -yan nach stimmlosen Konsonanten 
stets [25] -yan (heutige SS [26]); vgl. dazu die entsprechenden An- 
gaben in Abs. 3.2 u. 3.3. - In welchem Dialekt hat S seine Sammlung 
niedergeschrieben ? Die sprachliche und orthographische Überein- 
stimmung zwischen:ihr und der heutigen SS legt die Antwort nahe, 
daß Abü Sufyan zu den ersten Kumüken gehört, die sich um die 
Schaffung einer Schriftsprache bemüht haben. Somit ist Baskakov 
1969: 279 zu korrigieren, nach dessen Meinung sich die kmk. SS erst 
nach der Oktoberrevolution entwickelt haben soll. 

3.2 Für das Studium des gesprochenen Kmk. um 1910 sind 
Némeths Texte gut geeignet, da sie auch Feinheiten der Aussprache, 
wie die Quantität von Vokalen und Konsonanten, die Assimilationen 
und Kontraktionen in der Sprache seines Informanten verzeichnen. 
Er sprach das Verbalsuffix -yan nach. stimmlosen Konsonanten 
[gan] (bei N -kan.geschrieben) aus: In dem lateinisch transkribierten 
Belegmaterial, das Dmitriev (um 1934) in:dem nördlichen Dialekt- 
gebiet für seine ‚Morphologie der kmk. Sprache‘ aufgenommen hat, 
wird das Suffix -yan in derselben Position ebenfalls [gan] gesprochen ; 
vgl. hierzu noch Abs. 3.3. In seiner Sprw.-Sammlung unterscheidet 
Németh zwischen 7 verschiedenen Labialvokalen: o, 9 (Übergangs- 
laut zwischen o u. 6), ö; e (Übergängsl. zw. o u. u); u, u (Übergangsl. 
zw. u u. ü), ü. In einem Schaubild dargestellt: 


0--9-0' 
| 
e 
| 


Nemeth erklart dazu in seinem kmk-blk. Worterverzeichnis 1911: 
92, daß die Laute 9, u, ¢ sehr breit ausgesprochen werden. — Die 
Aussprache von intervokalischem -g- schwankt zwischen [-g-] und 
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[-y-], z.B. N:52 degen ‚gesagt‘ und N:81 deyen id“. Nemeths Infor- 
mant spricht anlautendes p-, t-, k- in manchen Wörtern aspiriert 
[ps, te, ke] aus. Kehlkopfverschluß bei einigen Konsonanten ist für 
den südlichen Dialekt, das Chajdakische, typisch. Da N versäumt 
hat, die Herkunft seines Informanten anzugeben, läßt sich ohne die 
Hilfe einer ausführlichen dialektologischen Monographie nicht sicher 
beurteilen, welche Mundart der Sprichwortlieferant gesprochen hat. 
Vermutlich wohnte der Informant in dem Gebiet Petrovsk (= Ma- 
chatkala), Temir-Chan-Sura (= Bujnaksk), Atly Bujun, Niänee 
Kazanišče oder in einem der genannten Orte, wo N auch seine Volks- 
lieder gesammelt hat, s. N 274. Möglicherweise handelt es sich um 
eine Mundart mit gewissen Einflüssen des Chajdakischen. Das Dorf 
Atlybujun (~ Atlybojun) gehörte wie N. Kazaniste (~ Niznie 
Kazanisdi) zum Kreis Temir-Chan-Sura, s. Chadaev 1969: 389. 

3.3 Selbst wenn man auch eine in Einzelheiten gehende Aufstel- 
lung der Dialekt- und Mundartunterschiede des Kmk. zur Ver- 
fügung hätte, so ließen sich Cobanzädes Sprww. kaum einer bestimm- 
ten Mundart zuordnen. Denn der bescheidene Umfang der Liste 
und die unvokalisierte ar. Schrift, die obendrein mit vielen Druck- 
fehlern durchsetzt ist, läßt einen solchen Versuch scheitern. Im 
Gegensatz zu S sind die wenigen Sprww. von Č äußerst uneinheitlich 
geschrieben, so daß man den Eindruck gewinnt, der Verfasser hätte 
die verschiedenen Schreibmöglichkeiten erstmals ausprobiert; z.B. 
C:11 [27] ~ 0:32 [28] qol' ya ‚einem Zweig bzw. Ast‘, C:35 [29] ~ 
Č: 90 [30] bilir ‚sie bzw. er weiß (Aor.)‘, 0:85 [31] agda'sin ‚sein Geld 
(Akk.)‘ ~ C:31 [32] basin ‚seinen Kopf‘ u.ä. Das Suffix des Partizips 
Perfekt -yan, bei S stets [33] geschrieben (s. Abs. 3.1), findet sich in 
Cobanzades Liste nack stimmlosen Konsonanten als [34] [-gan] und 
als [35] [-yan]; euch das Dativsuffix +ya ist nach stimmlosem 
Konsonanten manchmal [36] [+ga] geschrieben. Wollte der Schrei- 
ber zwei verschiedenen Aussprachen gerecht werden oder nur damit 
andeuten, daß y (ar. [37]) nach stimmlosem Konsonanten mit Ver- 
schlußelement gesprochen wird und deshalb ein g (ar. [38]) gerecht- 
fertigt sei? In den vor 1871 aufgezeichneten ‚Qumugischen Ge- 
sprächen‘, 1949 von Dmitriev herausgegeben, schwankt die Wieder- 
gabe des Verbalsuffixes -yan/-gen (nach hellvokalischen Verbal- 
stämmen) ebenso zwischen -yan/-gen und -kan/-ken. Nach der heuti- 
gen Schriftsprachc zu urteilen, hat sich die von S konsequent durch- 
geführte Schreibung -yan/-gen auch nach stimmlosen Konsonanten 
durchgesetzt. Ein Einzelfall wie BM 365a bitqan ‚Maus‘, bei S:400 
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u. D 153 čičyan [< gtü. #sityan ‚Kacker‘ (Tabubez. für ,Maus') 
< ‚geschissen habend‘, > osm. sıçan ,Maus']5, hat sich offenbar zur 
Unterscheidung von dem Partizip Perfekt &i&yan ,geschissen habend‘ 
gehalten. 
Cobanzäde gibt in seinen ‚Untersuchungen zur kmk. Sprache u. 
Literatur‘ nirgends an, wer ihm die Sprww. geliefert hat. Hätte er sie 
selbst aufgezeichnet, so hätte er bestimmt auf eine einheitliche 
Schreibweise geachtet, wenn wir uns daran erinnern, daß er schon 
seit 1924 in Baku bei der Schaffung eines Lateinalphabets für die 
Türksprachen der Sowjetunion beteiligt und somit Fachmann auf 
dem Gebiet der Orthographie war, s. ASnin 1967: 209. Dementspre- 
chend weist Č in der Einleitung seines Werkes, 9. 3, darauf hin, daß 
er die [kmk., Verf.] Texte nicht verbessert und auch keine phoneti- 
sche Transkription angestrebt habe. Cobanzädes Sprichwortliste 
geht offensichtlich auf eine ältere Sprw.-Sammlung zurück, deren 
Orthographie noch nicht so festgefügt war wie die von Abü Sufyän. 


4. Quellen der drei Sprichwortsammlungen 


Die meisten älteren Sprw.-Sammlungen Europas wie Asiens sind 
aus anderen Sammlungen entstanden. Da das wissenschaftliche 
Interesse an Volksdichtung damals noch nicht erwacht war, werden 
in den kompilierten Werken nur selten die Belegstellen eines Sprich- 
worts genannt. Welches Sprw. aus dem Werk eines Dichters, welches 
aus einer Sammlung und welches der Herausgeber selbst gebraucht 
oder im Volk gehört hat, sind Fragen, die die heutige Parömiologie 
stellt, um z.B. Herkunft, Alter und Verbreitung eines Sprw. unter- 
suchen zu können. Diesen Anforderungen werden erst Sammlungen 
wie die von Wander oder Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld gerecht®. Wenn in 
der neuesten kmk. Sammlung (1972) noch nicht einmal zwischen 
Sprww. aus dem Volksmund und Sprww. aus der Literatur ein- 
schließlich der Presse unterschieden wird, dürfte man den Heraus- 


5 Für die lautliche u. semantische Entwicklung dieses Wortes in anderen 
Türksprachen s. Gerhard Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente im 
Neupersischen [TMEN], Bd. III (Wiesbaden 1967), Nr. 1310 [= S. 307-308] 
und Brands 1973: 35, 92-94 (Tabubezeichnungen). 

€ ‘Wander, K. F. W: Deutsches Sprichworterlexikon, I-V.- Leipzig 1867-80. 
Nachdruck: Aalen 1963. 

Düringsfeld, Ida v. u. Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, Otto Frh. v.: Sprichwörter 
der germanischen und romanischen Sprachen, I-II. — Leipzig 1872-75. 
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gebern der Sammlungen von 1903, 1911 und 1926 nicht vorwerfen, 
keine Belegstellen angegeben zu haben. Vor N und Č zeichnet sich S 
immerhin dadurch aus, daß er wenigstens summarisch seine Quellen 
nennt. Die Sprww. habe er zur Hälfte selbst gesammelt und zur 
Hälfte dem ;,Buch des Muhammad Efendi aus Yaxsay” entnommen, 
s. 8. 10. 

4.1 In Abi Sufyäns „Muhammad Efendi“ haben wir den ersten 
bekannten Sammler von kmk. Volksdichtung vor uns. Sein voll- 
standiger Name lautet in russifizierter Form Magomed (~ Mu- 
chammed)-Efendi Osmanov, in arabisierter Form Muhammad 
Efendi ‘Otmänzäde (s. © 16) und in der heutigen kmk. Form 
Mahammat-Apendi Osmanov, s. Musachanova 1958: 267. Der 
Kumüke Osmanov (1840-1904) wuchs als Sohn eines Kadi im Dorf 
Yaxsay (russ. Form: Aksaj) auf, das zum Kreis Chasavjurt (= nörd- 
licher Dialekt) gehörte. Als 25jähriger übernahm er seines Vaters 
Stelle in Petersburg. Dort vervollkommnete er seine Kenntnisse in 
Russisch, Arabisch, Osmanisch und anderen Türksprachen. 1867 
wurde er als Lehrer für Tatarisch an die Universität berufen, s. 
Musachanova 1958: 269. Während jener Zeit (1870) übersetzte er 
auch das Vaterunser ins Kmk. (s. Dmitriev 1949: 184), das Carl 
Salemann mit eigener Transkription Pastor Dalton für dessen Buch 
‚Das Gebet des Herrn in den Sprachen Russlands‘ übergab, vgl. 
Dalton 1870 [1971]: 15. 

Russische Arbeiten über den Kaukasus regten Osmanov dazu an, 
die Dichtung seines Volkes zu sammeln. Ergebnis dieser Arbeit war 
das von S benutzte „Buch“ Osmanovs, nämlich die ‚Nogajskie i 
kumykskie teksty (- p&sni)‘ [= Nog. u. kmk. Texte (- Lieder)], 
1883 in Petersburg erschienen, das bis jetzt das älteste uns bekannte 
gedruckte Werk in kmk. sowie in nog. Sprache darstellt. Welche 
Vorlagen und handschriftliche Mitteilungen Osmanov hierzu ver- 
wendet hat, kann der Verf. nicht feststellen, da ihm dieses äußerst 
seltene Buch nicht zugänglich ist. Dank der ausführlichen Beschrei- 
bung jenes Buchs durch Cobanzäde, 16-17 und Kononov 1974: 
73-74 wissen wir, daß Osmanovs kmk. Sprww. unter der Kapitel- 
überschrift Qumuqnu birinyi salinyan sözleri mit der russ. Über- 
setzung ‚Kumykskie poslovicy i pogovorki‘ auf den S. 106-122 
stehen. Nach Daibov (D), 134 enthält dieses Kapitel über 200 
Sprww. und Raa. Uber Osmanov vgl. auch Inan 1964: 780. 

4.2 Vergleicht man die bei Cobanzäde abgedruckten Auszüge aus 
Osmanovs Werk (z.B. das Gedicht Gul giz ‚Rosen-Mädchen‘, s. Č 
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72-73)? mit Texten von jüngeren kmk. Dichtern, so fällt einem der- 
selbe Unterschied in der Schreibweise auf, wie er zwischen Cobanza- 
des Sprw.-Liste und Abü Sufyäns Sammlung besteht. Der Text von 
Gal giz ist in unvokalisierter ar. Schrift mit manchen Inkonsequen- 
zen abgefaßt. Im Gegensatz zu jüngeren Autoren hat Osmanov die 
Schreibweise den kmk. Lauten noch nicht angepaßt. Aber wie hätte 
es Osmanov, der um 1850 noch nach alter islamischer Tradition, 
ausgerichtet auf Koran und ar: Sprache, erzogen worden war, für 
notwendig halten sollen, die ar. Schrift den kmk. oder nog. Texten 
zu unterwerfen oder gar durch Zusatzzeichen zu ‚„entstellen‘“! Die 
Vermutung, daß © seine Sprw.-Liste komplett aus Osmanovs Werk 
übernommen hat, wird noch durch eine weitere Übereinstimmung 
gestützt: Cobanzädes Liste trägt denselben Titel wie Osmanovs 
Sprw.-Kapitel; vgl. dazu Abs. 2.3 u. 4.1. Demnach könnte die Liste 
von Č mit dem Anfangsteil der Osmanovschen Sprww. identisch 
sein. Somit stammen die 1926 von C veröffentlichten Sprww. aus 
dem Jahr 1883. Allerdings gibt Č nirgends an, ob diese Sprww. um 
1925 tatsächlich noch von Kumüken verwendet wurden. 

4.3 Die Hälfte seiner Sprw.-Sammlung (1903) hat Abü Sufyän 
aus Osmanovs Werk (1883) geschöpft, s. Abs. 4. Da er die Osmanov- 
schen Sprww. nicht in ihrer altertümlichen Schreibweise belassen 
und sie auch nicht als solche gekennzeichnet hat, weiß der Benutzer 
der Sammlung S nicht, welche Sprww. aus dem Jahr 1883 stammen. 
Vergleichen wir nun die Sammlungen S und Č (= Osmanov) mit- 
einander, so stellen wir fest, daß nur 5 der 87 verschiedenen Sprww. 
von Č nicht bei S verzeichnet sind, nämlich 0:6, 13, 14, 35, 39. 
Alle übrigen finden sich auch bei S. Darf man daraus schließen, daß 
Abü Sufyän diese 5 Sprww. nicht aufnehmen wollte, weil er sie 
nicht als gängige Sprww. ansah oder kannte er sie nicht ? Die Samm- 
lung Osmanovs entspricht mit ihren „mehr als 200 Sprww. und 
Raa.“ (laut D 134, s. Abs. 4.1) ungefähr der Hälfte der Sammlung S 
mit 463. Diese Rechnung stimmt mit Abü Sufyäns Angabe überein, 
daß seine Sammlung nur zur Hälfte von ihm selbst stamme. Den- 
noch hat S nicht alle Osmanovschen Sprww. und Raa. übernommen. 


7 Das Gedicht Gul giz stammt nicht von Osmanov, wie Cobanzades Über- 
schrift ‚Aus den Gedichten von M. E. ‘Otmanzade’ uns glauben macht, 
sondern von Irdi Qazaq (1830-79), dem Begründer der kmk. Literatur. Die 
Lieder Ï. Qazags hat Osmanov in sein Werk aufgenommen. Eine leicht abge- 
wandelte Version des Gedichts findet man in Abi Sufyäns Sammlung (1903), 
S. 7-9, der Némeths Fassung (in latein. Transkription u. deutscher Über- 
setzung) genau entspricht [KSz 13 (1913) S. 133-138]. 
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Die Prinzipien seiner Auswahl gibt er nicht bekannt. DaB er auf die 
Gangigkeit eines Sprw. geachtet hatte, scheint nicht zuzutreffen; 
denn 3 der bei S fehlenden Sprww. haben fast 100 Jahre überdauert 
und stehen heute in der Sammlung M (D, zum Teil auch bei BM). 
Abi Sufyan diirften diese 3 Sprww. nicht unbekannt gewesen sein. 
Hier haben wir einen Fall vor uns, daB Sprw.-Sammler beim Kom- 
pilieren verschiedener Werke auswählen und ihrem eigenen Ge- 
schmack folgen können. Es handelt sich um 0:13, D 137, BM 42a, 
M 7 Anasi terekge minse, qizi butaqya miner ‚Wenn die Mutter auf 
den Baum klettert, so klettert die Tochter auf einen Ast‘, 0:35, 
D 152, BM 316a, M 37 Tilsizni tilin anasi bilir ‚Die Sprache des 
Stummen versteht seine Mutter‘ (vgl. dazu osm. A:775 Dilsizin 
dilinden anası anlar ‚id.‘) und C:39, D 142, M 27 Dos(t)nu sirin 
dos(t) bilir (-biler) ‚Der Freund kennt seines Freundes Geheimnis‘. 

Stellt man die Sprww. der Sammlungen S und Č durchnumeriert 
in einem. Schaubild gegenüber, so kann man ablesen, daß beide 
Sammlungen in der Reihenfolge der Sprww. an sehr vielen Stellen 
übereinstimmen. Jeweils am Anfang der verschiedenen Kapitel von 
S stehen mehrere mit C identische Sprww. Da Öobanzädes Liste als . 
ein originalgetreuer Teil aus Osmanovs Sammlung angesehen wird, 
ergäbe sich aus dem Vergleich von © (= Osmanov) und S, daß Abi 
Sufyän ganze Passagen aus Osmanov übernommen und mit Vor- 
liebe an den Anfang der Kapitel seiner Sammlung gestellt hat, z.B. 
Kap. VII, S:317-320, 322 = Č (Osmanov): 70-73, 74. Die dazwi- 
schen liegenden Lücken hat S meistens mit eigenen Sprww. aus- 
gefüllt. 

4.31 Cobanzäde, 21 bemängelt an der Sammlung S, sie enthalte 
neben kmk. Sprww. auch Sprww. anderer Türkvölker, vor allem 
der Osmanen. Für einen Nicht-Kumüken sei es schwierig, zwischen 
echt kmk. und fremden Sprww. zu unterscheiden. Für diesen nütz- 
lichen Hinweis sind wir Č dankbar, aber warum hat er keine Bei- 
spiele genannt, die ihn zu solcher Kritik berechtigen? Wir dürfen 
davon ausgehen, daß S sicherlich keine Sprww. aufgenommen hat, 
die seine kmk. Leser nicht verstanden. Seinen Texten brauchte S 
kein Glossar beizugeben, wie es C für seine osmanischen Leser als 
notwendig ansah. Wie der gebildete Kumüke um 1900 noch die 
literarischen Erzeugnisse der damaligen Zentren der westlichen 
Türkvölker (Kasan, Baku, Istanbul und Krim) lesen konnte, so war 
auch seine Sprache nicht von jenen Literatursprachen (Tatarisch, 
Äzeri, Osman., Krimtatar.) unbeeinflußt geblieben. Wenn auch S 
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nur die Dichtung „seines“ Volkes sammeln wollte, so konnte er sich 
nicht immer von seiner universalen Bildung freimachen, die auch 
Kenntnisse der Literatur anderer Türkvölker einschloß. So ist es 
durchaus möglich, daß er das eine oder andere osm. oder kasantat. 
Sprw. in seine Sammlung aufnahm, wobei er den Kumüken unver- 
ständliche Wörter übersetzte. Dies ist ja einer der Wege, auf dem 
fremde Sprww. weiterverbreitet werden: Ein Literat übersetzt sie, 
flieht sie in seine Dichtung ein und macht sie so einer breiteren 
Leserschaft bekannt. Kurzen, einprigsamen, humorvollen Sprich- 
wörtern, seien sie ererbt oder fremder Herkunft, wird es ergehen wie 
dem ,,Stein in dem Sprw. (0:68, S:245, N:241, D 151, M 65) 
Tedikli taš yerde qalmas ‚Der Stein mit einem Loch bleibt nicht auf 
der Stelle liegen‘, sie werden aufgenommen und weitergegeben; vgl. 
osm. A:715 Delikli tas yerde kalmaz ‚id.‘. 

Wie können wir bei S die echten von den ,,unechten“ kmk. Sprww. 
unterscheiden? Auch bei dem polyglotten Osmanov können wir 
nicht sicher sein, daß er nur echt kmk. und nog. Sprww. aufgezeich- 
net hat. Sprichwörter sind herrenloses Gut. Wieviel arab. oder neu- 
pers. Sprww. mögen das Modell für ein kmk. Sprw. geliefert haben! 
Bei der Frage nach der Herkunft eines bestimmten Sprw. in der 
Sammlung S darf man die Untersuchung nicht nur auf die damaligen 
türkischen Literatursprachen beschränken, sondern muß sie ebenso 
auf den mündlich überlieferten Sprichwortschatz der unmittelbaren 
Nachbarvölker der Kumüken (Nogaier, Lakken, Avaren, Darginer, 
Kaitak, Tabassaraner u. Lesgier, s. Abs. 5.2) ausdehnen. Indiz für 
Entlehnung könnte sein, wenn ein Sprw. z.B. Fremdwörter enthält 
oder in der Konstruktion vom Schema der übrigen kmk. Sprww. 
abweicht. $:282 Samursagni gelin etgenler qirg gin iyisi Siqmayan 
entspricht genau osm. A:1756 Sarmısafı gelin etmişler, kirk gün 
kokusu gakmamas ‚Diejenigen, die den Knoblauch zur Braut nehmen, 
werden 40 Tage lang dessen Geruch nicht los‘. In kmk. Sprww. der 
älteren Zeit, so bei S und Č, findet sich kaum ein Sprw., dessen Sub- 
jekt oder Prädikat eine Pluralendung hat. Außerdem wären die 
beiden Teile eines solchen Sprw. enger aneinandergekettet, z.B. 
durch ein Kasussuffix oder durch eine hypotaktische Konstruktion. 
Der „Geruch des Knoblauchs“, metaphorisch für die ‚Wirkung des 
schlechten Menschen‘ gebraucht, kommt auch in der neuesten kmk. 
Sammlung M zur Sprache; doch die oben erwähnte Form. scheint 
nicht mehr oder noch nie gebräuchlich gewesen zu sein. Vgl. dazu 
M 27, D 149 Ortaq asayan samursagni iyisi &igmas ‚Der Geruch des 
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Knoblauchs, den man [mit anderem] zusammen iBt, vergeht nicht' 
und M 13 Samursaq neče keren hagiya barsa da, iyisi taymas ‚Wie oft 
der Knoblauch auch zum Mekkapilger gehen mag, seinen Geruch 
verliert er nicht‘®. - In dem Sprw. (S:14) At olir, maydan qalir, 
yigit ölür, San qalir ‚Das Pferd stirbt, der (Reit-)Platz bleibt, der 
Held stirbt, der Ruhm bleibt' haben wir ebenfalls eine Entlehnung 
aus dem Osman. zu sehen, vgl. dazu das aufs Wort identische osm. 
A:346 At ölür, meydan kalır, yigit ölür, san kalar ‚id.‘. Da um 1900 
der Gebildete noch Osmanisch lesen konnte und auch einige Ara- 
bisch-Kenntnisse besaß (ar. Sa'n ‚Sache; Ansehen‘ > osm. san 
‚Ruhm‘), konnte Abi Sufyan, das Fremdwort mitübernehmen. Die 
jüngste Sammlung kumükischer Sprww. zeigt, daß inzwischen osm. 
san in kmk. at ‚Name, Ruhm‘ übersetzt worden ist, und daß auch 
das Lehnwort maydan (< np. maydan ‚Platz; Arena‘) durch das 
echt türk. yer ‚Platz‘ ersetzt werden kann: M 24, BM 50b, D 137 
At ölse [Wenn auch ...‘], maydan (~ yeri) qalir, igit ölse, ati [,sein 
Name, Ruhm ...‘] galir. Bemerkenswert ist der schon oben er- 
wähnte Unterschied in der Konstruktion: Das osm. Sprw. ist para- 
taktisch gegliedert, die moderne kmk. Form aber hypotaktisch. 

4.311 Bei seiner Kritik an S übersieht Cobanzäde, daß die Türk- 
völker neben eigenen Prägungen und Entlehnungen eine gewisse 
Anzahl von Sprww. verwenden, die seit alter Zeit zum gemeinsamen 
Sprichwortschatz aller oder der meisten Türkvölker gehören. Darun- 
ter befinden sich auch sog. Wandersprichworter, die in ganz Asien, 
auch unter nicht-türkischen Völkern verbreitet sind und deren Her- 
kunft kaum zu bestimmen ist. Kumükische Sprww. dieser Kategorie 
dürfen nicht als eigenmächtige Entlehnungen Abü Sufyäns getadelt 
werden. 

4.4 In seinem ungarischen und deutschen Reisebericht (1910: 164 
bzw. 1912: 68) teilt uns Németh mit, daß er bei der Sammlung der 
ca. 400-500 Sprichwörter und Rätsel „besonders des Fleißes eines 
begeisterten Tataren, des Abu Sufjan, erwähnen‘ müsse. Németh 
hielt sich auch einige Zeit in Niznee Kazaniste, dem Heimatort 
unsres Sprichwortsammlers Abü Sufyän, auf. Was liegt näher, als in 
beiden Kumüken ein und dieselbe Person zu sehen? Wer sich aber 
die Sammlung N genauer ansieht — einige Kostproben wurden ja 


3 M13 hagiya ‚zum Mekkapilger‘ ist offensichtlich ein Druckfehler. Den 
lang anhaltenden Geruch des Knoblauchs veranschaulicht besser hagya 
‚zur Wallfahrt (nach Mekka)‘; so auch bei D 150 Samursaq nete hagya barsa da, 
iyisi taymas. . 
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schon in den vorangehenden Absätzen gegeben -, erkennt sofort, 
daß Abü Sufyäns Namensvetter viele Sprww. auseinandergerissen, 
einige willkürlich abgeändert und manchmal so falsch zitiert hat, 
daß man an dessen ausreichender Kenntnis des Kmk. zweifeln 
könnte. Zwischen dem nachlässigen Informanten Némeths und dem 
gewissenhaften Herausgeber kmk. Volksdichtung gibt es keine Ver- 
bindungen, geschweige Identität. Die Erwägung, Abü Sufyän habe 
dem wißbegierigen Ungarn absichtlich Fehler zitiert, dürfte eben- 
falls völlig abwegig sein. 

4.41 Némeths Informant muß seine Sprww. aus einer Sammlung 
oder Kopie einer Sammlung bezogen haben, die an manchen Stellen 
undeutlich geschrieben war. Dies verrät nämlich eine bestimmte 
Art von Fehlern, die nur als Lesefehler gedeutet werden können. 
Ein solches Beispiel wurde schon in Abs. 2.221 erwähnt , ein weiteres: 
N: 368 Jaxdi jalyan bu jalyan, kilni juttu bu jilan ‚Dieser Lügner ligt 
geschickt, die Schlange hat ihre Haare verschluckt‘. An einer solchen 
Lesung des Sprw. hätte Abu Sufjan als Kumüke zweifeln müssen, 
da es in dieser Bedeutung ohne Pointe ist. Setzen wir für gilni 
‚Haar (Akk.)' ein pilni ‚Elefanten (Akk. Sg.)', bekommt das Sprw. 
erst Sinn: S:457 Yaxsi yalyan bu yalyan, pilni yutdu bu yilan 
(Variante: 0:82 -, - bir yilan) ‚Eine gute Lüge ist die, daß die 
(~ eine) Schlange einen Elefanten verschluckt hat‘. Der Informant 
sah das 1 Pünktchen auf dem Fa” [39] von [40] pilni als 2 Pünktchen 
an und las deshalb Qāf [41], also [42] gilni. In den Sprww. N:8, 114, 
143, 147, 201, 214, 292, 328, 329 und 355 liegen andere Lesefehler 
vor; hier ein Beispiel davon: In N:201 Biltir olyeyye bijil jas ‚Das 
ist ein diesjähriges Kind von einem, der voriges Jahr gestorben ist‘ 
muß für yas ‚Kind‘ yas ‚Trauer‘ stehen, vgl. S:204, D 140, BM 88a, 
M 62 Biltir ölgenge bu yil yas ‚Für einen im vergangenen Jahr Ver- 
storbenen ist dieses Jahr Trauer‘. Abu Sufjan hat hier [43] yas statt 
[44] yas gelesen. Németh wären solche Fehler in der Textaufzeich- 
nung und Übersetzung sicher erspart geblieben, wenn er die schrift- 
liche Quelle hätte einsehen können. Welcher Vorlage hat sich der 
„fleißige“ Informant Abu Sufjan bedient ? 

4.42 Daß in zwei fast gleich großen Sammlungen, die ein be- 
stimmtes zusammenhängendes Wohngebiet eines Volkes betreffen 
und dazu fast gleichzeitig entstanden sind, der Anteil gleicher 
Sprichwörter sehr groß sein wird, ist nicht verwunderlich. Wenn 
aber die jüngere Sammlung (= N) bestimmte Sprww. nennt, deren 
Quelle (= Osmanov) dem Sammler nicht bekannt war, diese jedoch 
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alle in einer älteren Sammlung (= 9) zu finden sind, entsteht der 
Verdacht, daß eben die jüngere Sammlung diese Teile aus der älteren 
kopiert hat. Von 87 verschiedenen Sprww. Cobanzädes [aus Osma- 
nov, Verf.] finden sich nämlich 75 bei Németh. Bei N fehlen 6:2, 
20, 28, 52, 58, 60, 64, 71, 74, 76, 78, 87. Daß Némeths Informant 
aus Osmanov genau dieselben Sprww. wie Abü Sufyän ausgewählt 
haben sollte, ist nicht einmal als Zufall denkbar. Diese 75 Sprww. 
können nur über die Sammlung S den Weg in die Sammlung N ge- 
funden haben. 

Vergleichen wir die beiden Sammlungen nicht nur Sprw. für Sprw., 
sondern auch nach der Aufeinanderfolge der einzelnen Sprww., so 
zeigt sich die völlige Identität. Es entsprechen z.B. S:1, 2 = N:1, 
2: 8:3 fehlt bei N; S:4-9 = N:4-9; S: 10 fehlt bei N; S:11, 12 = 
N:11, 12; 8:13 = N:13-+14; 5:14 = N:15+16; S:15 = N: 77}; 
8:16 = N: 17; 8:17 = N:18+19; S:18-20 = N:20-22, 5:2] = 
N:23 mit kleiner Änderung; 8:22 = N:24; 8:23 = N:25+26; 
S:24-36 = N:27-39 usw. Eine Konkordanz aller Sprww. beider 
Sammlungen läßt keinen Zweifel daran, daß die Sammlung N un- 
mittelbar auf die Sammlung S zurückgeht. Der ,,Fleib von Némeths 
Informanten ist folglich leicht zu erklären. Allerdings hielt er die 
alphabetische Reihenfolge (nach dem ersten Buchstaben) nicht ein, 
er vertauschte die Plätze mehrerer Sprww., so daß die Sammlung N 
unsystematisch wurde (vgl. dazu Abs. 2.224). Er ,,verschlech- 
terte“ seine Vorlage S durch Lesefehler (s. Abs. 4.41), durch das 
Abtrennen mehrgliedriger Sprww. (s. Abs. 2.221), durch das Aus- 
lassen bestimmter Teile (s. Abs. 2.222) und von Wörtern (s. Abs. 
2.223), die das Verständnis der Sprww. erschweren. Jene Eigen- 
mächtigkeit des Informanten verursachte zahllose Übersetzungs- 
fehler und Mißverständnisse N&meths. 103 Sprww. und Raa. der 
Sufyänschen Sammlung (1903) unterschlug der Informant oben- 
drein. Seine einzige originale Leistung besteht in 3 Sprww., die weder 
bei S, Č, noch bei D, BM oder M vorkommen: N:285 Adam séjlesir, 
hajwan jalašir ‚Der Mensch spricht mit dem anderen, das Tier leckt 
das andere‘, N:286 Eki kilit bir kiyya girmes (N&meths Übers. 
fehlt) ‚2 Sabel passen nicht in 1 Scheide‘ und N:337 Olumden xorluk 
jaman ‚Die Schande ist schlechter, als der Tod‘. 

4.43 Bei der Aufzeichnung der Sprww. und Raa. durch bloßes 
Hinhören sind Németh mehrere Fehler unterlaufen, so daß auch die 
Übersetzung mißlingen mußte, z.B. bei N:45 Arbasinnan soy jol 
gorsetegen keop bolur ‚Es gibt viele, die den Weg nur hinter ihrem 
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Wagen zeigen können‘. Némeths Übersetzung verlangt als Text 
eigentlich Arbasini artindayi yol gorsetegen kop bolur, da son ‚nach‘ 
bei zeitlichen Angaben steht. Hiervon ganz abgesehen hat N sinyan 
[nach seines Informanten Aussprache siyyan, vgl. N:1] ‚zerbrochen‘ 
mit +sindan [sinnan] Possessivsuffix 3. Sg. (nach vokal. Auslaut) 
mit Ablativsuffix, angefügt an arba ‚Wagen‘, verwechselt. Auf die 
richtige Form (9:42) Arba sinyan son yol görsetegen kop bolur ‚Wenn 
der Wagen zerbrochen ist, sind es viele, die den Weg zeigen‘ wäre 
Nemeth sicher gekommen, wenn er, wie schon bei einem ähnlichen 
Fallin Abs. 2.223 erwähnt, die osm. Sammlung von Sinäsi-Ebüzziyä 
als Vergleichsmaterial benutzt hätte: SE:2564 Araba kırılınca yoh 
gösteren gok olur ‚id.‘. Die Kumüken verwenden heute dieselbe Form 
(vgl. BM 45a) wie bei 9, allerdings hat das Subjekt (hier das Partizip 
Pefekt görsetegen) wahrscheinlich durch Einfluß von kop ‚viel‘ das 
Pluralsuffix +ler erhalten. 

In N:325 Katun alsay balta al, ajaklarin tali al ‚Wenn du eine 
Frau heiratest, so nimm ein Beil und haue ihre Füsse ab‘ hat Nömeth 
ayaglarin ‚ihre Füße (Akk.) statt ayaglarin ‚deine Füße (Nom., hier 
in akkusativ. Verwendung)‘ gehört. Die richtige Form bei S:321, 
D 146, M 9 ‚Wenn du heiratest, so nimm ein Beil (und) nimm deine 
Beine in die Hand‘, d.h. spute dich, damit du eine Familie ernähren 
kannst. Bei M 9 hat ayaglariy ‚deine Füße‘ das Akkusativsuffix 
+ni (> ayaglarinni), damit seine Funktion als Objekt deutlicher 
wird. 

Daß Nemeth die schriftliche Vorlage (= S) seines Informanten 
nicht zu sehen bekam, beweist auch das falsch aufgefaßte odar ‚er 
brüllt‘ (vgl. osm. kmk. ulu- ‚heulen‘) in N:122 Axsdamgi teuar bek 
oclar ‚Der abends herumschweifende Ochs brüllt sehr‘. Die Samm- 
lung S hätte ihm durch das Schriftbild [45] otlar ‚er weidet‘ gezeigt, 
daß sein Informant an Stelle des ¢ den Kehlkopfverschlußlaut e 
gesprochen hat. Vgl. hierzu den Transkriptionstext von Magomedov 
1966: 211, wo in manchen Wörtern postvokalisches t vor | oder m 
durch einen Apostroph (offenbar als ,coup de glotte‘ gemeint) er- 
setzt wird, z.B. [46] [samaya] ‚zum Verkaufen‘. Die richtige Form 
des Sprw. bei S: 155, D 138, BM 53a, M 53: Axsamyi tuwar bek otlar 
‚Am Abend weidet das Vieh gut‘. 

4.431 Manche Mißverständnisse und Übersetzungsfehler, gleich 
ob sie dem Informanten oder Németh zuzuschreiben sind, fanden 
auch Eingang in das kmk.-blk. Wörterverzeichnis Némeths [KSz 12 
(1911) S. 51-153], das ja einen Teil des Wortschatzes seiner ‚Proben 
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der kmk. Volksdichtung‘ enthalt. Es handelt sich um die Worter 
(N:339, .Wvz. 99) azik ‚angenehm, gut‘, (N:118, Wvz. 105) éaba 
‚Geschenk‘, (N : 362, Wvz. 125) jilyin ‚furchtsam‘, (N :339, Wvz.126) 
jör- ‚den Traum deuten®, (N:287b, Wvz. 144) silkin ‚kühl‘ und 
(N:5, Wvz. 152) učar ‚Markt‘, für die falsch übersetzte Sprww. als 
Beleg gelten sollen. Diese Worter existieren weder in der heutigen 
kmk. SS (nach BM), noch in dem benachbarten Nogaisch. N:118 
At baba dep it taba ‚Wenn man sagt, daß das Geschenk ein Pferd sei, 
so wird das Geschenk ein Hund sein‘ hat Némeths Informant richtig 
diktiert (s. S:115, D 138, M 53), aber N hat taba nicht als 3. Sg. 
Präsens von čap- ‚laufen‘ > ‚er läuft‘ erkannt, sondern in ihm ein 
Nomen mit der Bedeutung ‚Geschenk‘ gesehen. Ein solches Wort 
fehlt sowohl in den Wörterverzeichnissen (1893) von Afanas’ev und 
Mochir im ,Sbornik materialov ... Kavkaza‘ 17, als auch bei BM 
(1969). Ob sich Németh von osm. caba ‚unentgeltlich‘ oder day. 
Radi. Wb. III, Sp. 1928 taba ‚Geschenk‘ leiten ließ? Das zitierte 
Sprw. gibt er in seinem Worterverzeichnis als Beleg für &aba ,Ge- 
schenk‘ an, aber dessen richtige Übersetzung lautet: ,,,Das Pferd 
galoppiert”', sagt der Hund (und) galoppiert auch‘. Auch das Wort 
silkin ‚kühl‘ ist aus dem kmk.-blk. Wvz., S. 144 zu streichen, sofern 
sich kein anderer Beleg als Némeths falsch übersetztes Sprw. 
N:287b finden läßt. Ob er silkin für eine Variante von kmk. salgin 
. ‚kühl‘ hielt ? In Silkin utun barmak teüsmes, si teüger ‚Um die Luft 
kühl zu machen, brauchen wir keine Finger, nur Wasser‘ hörte N 
silkin ‚kühl‘ statt silkgen ‚geschüttelt habend‘ (< silk- ‚schütteln‘); 
die richtige Form des Sprw. bei S:284, C:3, D 150 Silkgen utun 
barmaq tikmes, suw tüser ‚Durch Schütteln fällt nicht der Finger ab, 
(sondern) das Wasser fällt ab‘, die moderne Variante mit umge- 
kehrten Gliedern bei BM 284a, M 9 Silkgen bulan suw tuSer, barmaq 
tüsmes. 

4.44 Eine genaue Prüfung der Némethschen Sammlung ergibt, 
daß bei jedem dritten Sprw. irgendein Fehler vorliegt. Ein paar 
Fälle wurden in den vorangehenden Absätzen schon zitiert. Jeden 
einzelnen Fehler Nemeths oder seines Informanten Abu Sufjan an- 


? Ob Németh hier an osm. yor- ‚deuten, auslegen‘ dachte ? Auch an anderen 
Stellen hat er kmk. Wörter mit ähnlich oder gleich lautenden osm. Wörtern 
verwechselt, die aber voneinander verschiedene Bedeutungen haben. So 
in N: 78 Elde bolsa, kolda dir ‚Was in der Hand ist, ist in dem Arme‘, wo el 
nicht mit osm. el (< gta. *älfl)ig > &uv. ald) ‚Hand‘, sondern mit (osm.) kmk. 
el (<gtü. *el) ‚Volk, Land‘ zu übersetzen ist; richtig: ‚Was im Lande ist, 
ist [auch] in der Hand‘. 
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zuprangern, liegt dem Verf. fern. Eine ausfihrliche Kritik wiirde 
nicht nur viel Platz kosten, sondern wäre auch überflüssig, da man 
ja Abt Sufyans korrekte Sammlung (1903) benutzen kann. Es ware 
auch unbillig, zu vergessen, daß N bei der Veröffentlichung seiner 
Texte und seines Wörterverzeichnisses (1911) noch nicht die Hilfs- 
mittel (Wörterbücher, Grammatiken u. vor allem mehrere benutz- 
bare Sprw.-Sammlungen anderer Türkvölker) besaß, die dem Turko- 
logen heute die Arbeit erleichtern. Für den Parömiologen ist Né- 
meths Sprw.-Sammlung wertlos, wie die Untersuchung gezeigt hat. 
Dies schmälert aber nicht Némeths Verdienst, die wissenschaftliche 
Beschäftigung mit der kmk. Sprache und Literatur durch Texte und 
ein Wvz. sehr gefördert zu haben; vgl. hierzu Dmitriev 1934 [1962]: 
294. Unverständlich ist, daß Némeths Leistung weder von De$eriev 
1958: 130-131, noch von BM erwähnt wird. 


5. Neuere kumükische Sprichwortsammlungen 


Auf die neueste kmk. Sprw.-Sammlung (M) und das Sprw.-Material 
von BM, die bei der Untersuchung der älteren Sammlungen Č, S, N 
als Vergleichsmaterial herangezogen wurden, soll in Abs. 5.3-5.521 
noch kurz eingegangen werden. In den fünfziger Jahren erschien die 
kleinere Sammlung von Daibov (D), s. Abs. 5.1, und die Sammlung 
dagestanischer Sprww. und Raa. in russischer Übersetzung von 
Nazarevic. Beide haben es unterlassen, die Sprww. von den Raa. zu 
trennen. 

5.1 D = Daibov, Z. N.: Qumuglani atalar sozleri wa aytiwlari 
[= Kmk. Sprichwörter u. Redensarten], abgedruckt in der kmk. 
Zeitschrift Dosluq [russ. Nebent.: Družba narodov. Al’manach 
chudozestvennoj literatury narodov SSSR], Nr. 2, Machatkala 1957, 
S. 133-157, enthält eine Auswahl von 1.065 Sprww. und Raa., die 
alphabetisch nach dem ersten Wort angeordnet sind. Daibov stellte 
sie hauptsächlich aus der kmk. Literatur zusammen, wobei er sich 
vor allem auf die Sammlung Alimpasa Salavatovs stützte, die 
Abdulwahap Suleymanov 1938!” in ,Ceéekler‘ [= Blumen] ver- 


ı Nach Gadzieva 1961: 315, Anm. 69 ist der zitierte Sammelband mit dem 
russ. Nebentitel ,Cvety‘ erst 1939 in Machatkala erschienen. Näheres über 
die beiden kmk. Schriftsteller A. Salavatov (Salavatogli) und A. Suleymanov 
(Suleymanogli) findet man bei İnan 1964: 782-783 und in ,Poezija narodov 
Dagestana, Antologija‘, II, (Sostav. A. AdZamatov, R. Gamzatov, A. Nazare- 
vič), Moskva 1960, S. 415-416. 
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öffentlicht hat. Beim Vergleichen jener Sammlung mit der Osmanov- 
schen (s. Abs. 4.1) zeigte sich für Daibov, 134, daß Salavatov einen 
Teil des Materials aus Osmanov übernommen hat. Auf die Frage, 
welche Sprww. und Raa. der Sammlung D von Salavatov, welche 
von Osmanov, und welche von ihm selbst stammen, bleibt uns 
Daibov die Antwort schuldig; vgl. hierzu die entsprechende Kritik 
an der Sammlung M in Abs. 4. Auch der Sammlung D kann der 
Parömiologe nicht entnehmen, welche Sprww. und Raa. von Samm- 
lung zu Sammlung „gewandert“ sind, obwohl sie gar nicht mehr zum 
aktiven Sprichwortschatz des heutigen Kumüken gehören. Mit sol- 
chem nur literarisch tradierten Material muß der Benutzer der 
Sammlungen S, (C), D und M rechnen. So fällt auf, daß Daibov ca. 
50 Sprww. und Raa. verschiedenen Inhalts in seine Sammlung auf- 
genommen hat, die auch bei S (1903) vorkommen, jedoch in der 
doppelt so großen Sammlung M (1972) fehlen. Stammt dieses 
Material aus der Sammlung Salavatovs (1939), der wiederum aus S 
geschöpft haben könnte ? 

5.2 Afleksandr] Nazarevié hat in seiner kleinen Monographie 
‚Otobrannoe po krupicam (iz dagestanskoj kollekeii poslovie i 
pogovorok)‘ [Titel auf dem Bucheinband: Posloviey i pogovorki 
narodov Dagestana], Machatkala 1958, K1.-8°, 143 S., eine Auswahl 
unter den Sprww. und Raa. der Völker Dagestans (Avaren, Dar- 
giner, Lesgier, Lakken, Tabassaraner, Rutulen; Taten; Nogaier und 
Kumüken) getroffen. Der turkologisch interessierte Benutzer findet 
hier die russ. Übersetzung von 265 kmk. und 72 nog. Sprww. und 
Raa. Aus der thematisch angeordneten Zusammenstellung Naza- 
revits läßt sich ablesen, daß trotz beachtlicher Sprachunterschiede 
unter den dagestanischen Völkern viele Sprichwörter und Redens- 
arten auf mündlichem Wege überliefert worden sind. Die Kumüken 
haben mit ihren unmittelbaren Nachbarn (Avaren, Lesgier u. 
Darginer) häufiger Sprww. und Raa. gemeinsam als mit den No- 
gaiern, Lakken und Tabassaranern. Enge Nachbarschaft und ähn- 
liche Lebensbedingungen werden daran mitgewirkt haben, daß ihr 
Sprichwortschatz in vieler Hinsicht ähnlich ist. 

5.3 BM. = Bammatov-Magomedov: Kumyksko-russkij slovar’ 
[Kmk. Nebent. : Qumuqta-rusta sözlük.]. Okolo 13.000 slov. Pod red. 
Z. Z. Bammatova. Sostavil A. G. Magomedov. - Moskva 1969. 8°, 
408 8. Das zweispaltig gedruckte kmk.-russ. Wörterbuch, nach 
Nemeths Wvz. (s. Abs. 1.2) das erste brauchbare und allgemein 
zugängliche seiner Art, enthält bei verschiedenen Stichwörtern ca. 
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200 Sprichwörter und ca. 300 Redensarten. Der Parömiologe wird 
dankbar anerkennen, daß keines der neueren türksprachig-russ. 
Wörterbücher des gleichen Umfangs (nur 13000 Wörter) als Muster- 
sätze soviel Sprww. bringt wie das Wörterbuch von BM. Daß ihm 
die Unterscheidung zwischen Sprichwort (posl.) und Redensart 
(pog.) nicht immer gelungen ist, sollte der Benutzer allerdings 
beachten, s. Abs. 2.1. BM hat wahrscheinlich nur solche Sprww. und 
Raa. als Mustersätze aufgenommen, die wie der übrige Wortschatz — 
laut Einleitung, S. 6 bzw. 8 - heute von den Kumüken verwendet 
werden. Abweichungen von der Sammlung M lassen sich fast keine 
feststellen. Der Zeitabstand der Sammeltätigkeit bzw. der Ver- 
öffentlichung von BM und M ist ja zu gering (1969-1972), als daß 
sich Wesentliches in Form und Gebrauch der Sprww. und Raa. 
hätte ändern können. 

5.4 M = Bahautdin Imamutdinovié Mamaev (russ. : Form: 
Bagautdin I. M.): Sinalyan sözler wa aytiwlar [= Bewährte Worte 
u. Redensarten]. Machatkala 1972. 8°, 67 S. Mamaev liefert uns die 
jüngste und die bisher umfassendste Sammlung. Sie enthält neben 
einem Vorwort (S. 3-4) ca. 2000 thematisch geordnete Sprww. und 
Raa. Trotz der Überschneidung mancher Themen hat der Heraus- 
geber darauf geachtet, daß kein Sprw. mehrmals zitiert wird. 
Einzelne Ausdrücke sowie Teile von Sprww., die nicht mehr jedem 
Kumüken geläufig zu sein scheinen, erklärt Mamaev in Anmerkun- 
gen. Als Quellen seiner Sammlung nennt M, 4: „Zeitungen, Zeit- 
schriften, Bücher, und was nicht aus gedruckten Werken stammt, 
ist von Alten (ullular) erfragt und mit deren Hilfe gesammelt 
worden“. Der Parömiologe würde gern erfahren, welche Sprww. und 
Raa. alte Leute beigetragen haben und aus welchem Zeitraum 
Mamaevs schriftliche Quellen stammen. Wie die Herausgeber anderer 
türkischer Sprw.-Sammlungen aus jüngerer Zeit unterzieht sich 
auch Mamaev nicht der Mühe, zwischen Sprichwort und Redensart 
zu unterscheiden. 

5.5 Zur Verwendung der Sprww. und Raa. seiner Sammlung 
bemerkt Mamaev, 3, daß die meisten von ihnen nicht veraltet seien, 
obwohl sie aus vergangenen Zeiten stammen und sich die Lebens- 
form inzwischen verändert habe. Vergleichen wir die Sammlung S 
mit der Mamaevs, so lassen sich nicht nur äußerlich, sondern auch 
inhaltlich wesentliche Unterschiede feststellen. 

5.51 Zur Form: Suffixe, wie z.B. Plural- und Possessivsuffixe, 
die die Beziehung einzelner Satzteile genauer darstellen, sind in 
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Sprww. Mamaevs häufiger als bei Abi Sufyan (S). Sprichwörter mit 
prasentischem Pradikat und anderen Personen als die 3. Sg. sind 
bei S selten, dagegen haufig bei M. Unter ihnen scheinen viele 
sprichwortliche Redensarten zu sein. Auffallig ist, dab sich viele 
mehrgliedrige Sprww. von S mit umgekehrter Reihenfolge der 
Glieder bei M wiederfinden. 

5.52 Zum Inhalt: Obwohl die Sammlung M viermal größer ist als 
die Sammlung S, sind 140 von den 463 Sufyanschen Sprww. nicht 
bei M - auch nicht in ähnlicher Form - verzeichnet. Wie können 
innerhalb von 70 Jahren (1903-1972) so viele Sprww. außer Ge- 
brauch kommen ? Formal weichen die 140 Sprww. weder von den 
übrigen 323 Sprww. S, noch von den Schemata der Sprww. M ab. 
Nur einige, die S aus anderen Sprachen übernommen hat, haben 
sich nicht halten können. Aber inhaltlich zeichnen sich unter 60 bei 
M fehlenden Sprww. 4 Themenkreise und 1 Gruppe mit ,,lexikali- 
schen Besonderheiten“ ab, die bei M nur selten oder gar nicht be- 
rührt werden: 


1. Gott (allah, teyiri), der Prophet Mohammed (payxammar ), 
Mollas, Derwische und das rituelle Gebet spielen in 13 Sprww. 
eine Rolle. 

2. Der Vorrang der Adligen, Fürsten und Reichen kommt in 13 
anderen Sprww. zur Sprache. 

3. Besitz und Reichtum gelten als erstrebenswert, Armut und Hun- 
ger als erniedrigend in 15 Sprww. In weiteren 5 Sprww. wird die 
Waise bedauert. 

4. Der Mann soll unbeirrbar seinen Willen durchsetzen; Mutter und 
Tochter sollen gehorchen: 6 Sprww. 

5. 10 Sprww. verschiedener Themenkreise, die alle als ,,lexikalische 
Besonderheit“ Wörter aus dem Anal- und Genitalbereich ent- 
halten. 


Sprichworter der letzten Kategorie hat Mamaev offenbar aus fal- 
scher Priiderie unterschlagen. Kein einziges Sprw. mit Wortern wie 
osurmaq ‚furzen‘, osurug ‚Furz‘, got ‚Hinterer‘, siydik ,Urin etc. 
wurde in seiner Sammlung abgedruckt. Aber auch in BM sucht man 
vergeblich (außer siydik, BM 284a) solche Wörter!!. (Ob die Kumü- 
ken hierfür alle Begriffe aufgegeben haben und nur noch Zeichen und 


11 Auf diesen Mangel in der sowjetischen Lexikographie hat auch Brands 
1973: 10 hingewiesen. 
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Gebärden gebrauchen ?) Sprichwörter der Kategorien 1.-4. spielen 
im Leben des heutigen Kumüken keine Rolle mehr, da sich die 
politischen und sozialen. Verhältnisse seit Abü Sufyän grundlegend 
verändert haben. Zum Teil wurden alte Sprww. der neuen Zeit 
angepaßt; z.B. S: 335 Qullug eigen biylik tabar ‚Wer (Knechts-)Arbeit 
verrichtet, wird Herrenwürde finden‘. Für biylik ‚Herrenwürde‘ 
(< kmk. biy ‚Herr, Fürst‘ + +lik Suffix) steht heute das farblose 
ullulug ‚Würde, Größe‘: D 147 Qullug eigen ullulug tabar; die er- 
weiterte Variante M 18 Qullug eigen ullulug tabar, dolluq alir ‚Wer 
Arbeit verrichtet hat, wird Würde finden (und) ein stattliches Aus- 
‘sehen annehmen‘. 

Zu den Sprww. und Raa. der modernen Zeit gehören z.B. D 145 
Kolxoz geldi, dert getdi ‚Die Kolchose ist gekommen, der Kummer 
ist vergangen‘, M 64 Doktordan awruwun yasiryan saw bolmas 
‚Wer sein Leiden vor dem Doktor verbirgt, wird nicht gesund‘ oder 
(Ra.) M 49 Minutnu yibersey, sahatni tas etersen ‚Wenn du die 
Minute untätig verbringst, verlierst du die Stunde‘, hierzu paßt 
M 22 Hagilli adam bir minutun da bo$ yibermes ‚Der verständige 
Mensch läßt keine einzige Minute nutzlos verstreichen‘. Eine 
Redensart aus der Arbeitswelt der Kumüken: M 15 Normam toldu, 
dorbam toldu ‚Meine (Arbeits-)Norm ist erfüllt (und) mein Sack ist 
voll‘. 

5.521 Wenn einerseits bestimmte Themenkreise in der Sammlung 
M nur noch spärlich berührt werden, so bringt sie andererseits aus- 
führlich einen, der bei Ö und S nur schwach vertreten ist. Es handelt 
sich um Sprww., in denen die Begriffe wie watan ‚Vaterland‘, xalq 
‚Volk‘ und el ‚Volk, Leute; Land‘ im Mittelpunkt stehen; z.B.M 5 
Watan bayliyi, seni bayliyiy ‚Der Reichtum des Vaterlands (ist) 
dein (eigener) Reichtum‘, M 5 El ayibi elliy [sic!] yildan guwulmas 
‚Volksschande wird (auch) nach 50 Jahren nicht ausgewaschen‘. 
Wäre dieses Sprw. noch in islamischer Zeit geprägt worden, so 
müßte als Metapher für ‚sehr lange Zeit‘ wohl ‚40 Jahre‘ (gürqyil...) 
stehen. Sprichwörter wie D 153, M 5 Xalqni dosluyu, dusmanlani 
bosluyu ‚Des Volkes Freundschaft (Solidarität) ist der Feinde 
Schwäche‘, D 155, M 6 Er makani Watandir ‚Des Menschen Lebens- 
Taum ist das Vaterland‘ oder D 140, BM 92a Watani yoqnu watan- 
da$i yoq ‚Wer kein Vaterland hat, hat auch keinen Landsmann‘ 
waren sicherlich zu Osmanovs Zeiten und selbst in Abü Sufyäns 
Jugend nicht aufgekommen, da das Nationalbewußtsein der Ku- 
müken noch nicht erwacht war. Erst als nationale Gedanken, Ab- 
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grenzung gegen den Nachbarn im politischen Leben fiir sie eine 
Rolle spielten (Anfang des 20. Jhs.), dürften solehe Sprww. ent- 
standen sein. 

6. Eine umfassende Untersuchung einzelner kmk. Sprww. wird 
von den 5 Sammlungen Osmanov (1883), Abü Sufyän (1903), 
Salavatov (1939), Daibov (1957) und Mamaev (1972) ausgehen 
müssen, wenn man nach Herkunft, Alter und Entwicklung (formal 
u. inhaltlich) derselben fragt. Aus dem Vergleich kompletter Sprw.- 
Sammlungen lassen sich, wie die vorliegende Studie zeigt, manchmal 
überraschende Verbindungen feststellen. - Für den parömiologisch 
interessierten Turkologen sei noch auf Matti Kuusi, Parömiologische 
Betrachtungen, Helsinki 1957 (besonders S. 40-52) und die Zeit- 
schrift ‚Proverbium‘ (Helsinki) verwiesen, die Überlegungen über 
Ziele und Methoden der modernen Parömiologie enthalten. 


Zitierweise 
Wird ein Sprichwort aus einer Saramlung zitiert, so gibt die Zahl ohne 
vorausgehenden Doppelpunkt die Seitenzahl, die Zahl mit vorausgehendem 
Doppelpunkt die Nummer an, unter der das Sprw. zu finden ist. 
Némeths Übersetzungen und Transkription werden originalgetreu zitiert. 
Zur leichteren Unterscheidung von 4 wurde sein kmk. 4 durch das heute 
(in der Turkologie) übliche Zeichen 7 ersetzt. 


Primärliteratur (in Abkürzungen) 


Kumükische Sammlungen: S, N, O, s. Absatz 1; D, s. Abs. 5.1: BM, s. Abs. 5.3; 
M, s. Abs. 5.4. 
Osmanische bzw. türkeitürkische Sammlungen: 
SE = Sinasi — Ebüzziyä: Durüb-i emgali ‘osmaniyye. Temsil-i galis. - 
Kostantiniyye 1302 H. [= 1884/85 n. Chr.] K1.-8°, 510 S. 
A = Aksoy, Omer Asim: Atasözleri ve deyimleri sözlüğü, I: Atasözleri 
sözlüğü. — Ankara 1971. 8°, 392 S. 


Sekundärliteratur 


Agnin 1967 = Aänin, F. D.: Bekir Vagapovi& Coban-zade. - In: Narody 
Azii i Afriki 1 (Moskva 1967) S. 208-216. 

Bammatov 1972 = Bammatov, Z. Z.: K voprosu o pis’mennosti kumykov. — 
In: Voprosy sover$enstvovanija alfavitov tjurkskich jazykov SSSR (Pod 
red. N. A. Baskakova), Moskva 1972, S. 108-117. 

Baskakov 1969 = Baskakov, Nikolaj Aleksandrovič: Vvedenie v izuéenie 
tjurkskich jazykov. Izd. 2-0e, ispravl. i dopoln. — Moskva 1969. 8°, 382 S. 

Benzing 1959 = Benzing, Johannes: Das Kumükische. — In: PhTF I (1959) 
S. 391-406. 

Brands 1973 = Brands, Horst Wilfrid: Studien zum Wortbestand der Türk- 
sprachen. Lexikalische Differenzierung, Semasiologie, Sprachgeschichte. — 
Leiden 1973. 8°, XI + 149 S. 
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Cha$aev 1969 = Chadaev, Chadzi-Murat Omarovié: Feodal’nye otnoSenija 
v Dagestane XIX — natalo XX v. Archivnye materialy. — Moskva 1969. 
Lex. -8°, 395 8. 

Dalton 1870 [1971] = Das Gebet des Herrn in den Sprachen Rußlands 
[von Pastor Hermann Dalton]. — St. Petersburg 1870. [Photomechan. 
Nachdr. mit Nachwort hrsgg. v. Wolfgang Veenker. — Wiesbaden 1971. 
XI + 918.]. 

DeSeriev 1958 = Deßeriev, Junus Deßerieviö: Razvitie mladopis’mennych 
jazykov narodov SSSR. - Moskva 1958. 8°, 262 S. 

Dmitriev 1934 [1962] = Dmitriev, Nikolaj Konstantinovič: Morfologija 
kumykskogo jazyka. [= Russ. Übers. v. ‚Morfologia della lingua turca 
dei Cumucchi (Caucaso)‘, RSO 15 (1934), abgedruckt in: N. K. Dmitriev, 
Stroj tjurkskich jazykov, Moskva 1962, S. 294-343.] 

Dmitriev 1949 = id.: Materialy po istorii kumykskogo jazyka. - In: Jazyki 
Severnogo Kavkaza i Dagestana, II (Pod red. I. I. Mes&aninova i G. P. 
Serdjutenko), Moskva/Leningrad 1949, S. 183-247. 

GadZieva 1961 = GadZieva, Sakinat Sichamedovna: Kumyki. Istoriko- 
étnografiteskoe issledovanie. - Moskva 1961. Lex. -8°, 3848. _ 

İnan 1964 = Inan, Abdülkadir: La littérature des peuples turcs du Caucase 
du Nord. I: La littérature qumuq. - In: PATE II (1964) S. 779-783. 

Kononov 1974 = Kononov, Andrej Nikolaevit: Istorija izutenija tjurkskich 
jazykov v Rossii. Dooktjabr’skij period. - Leningrad 1972. 8°, 2718. 

KSz = Keleti Szemle. - Budapest. 

Magomedov 1966 = Magomedov, ‘A. G.: Kumykskij jazyk. - In: Jazyki 
narodov SSSR, II: Tjurkskie jazyki (Glavn. red. V. V. Vinogradov), 
Moskva 1966, S. 194-212. 

Musachanova 1958 = Musachanova, G.: Magomed-Efendi Osmanov. K 
voprosu ob ocenke ego literaturnogo nasledija. — In: Uténye zapiski 
instituta istorii, jazyka i literatury imeni Gamzata Cadasy Dagestanskogo 
filiala AN SSSR 4 (Machatkala 1958) S. 267-279. 

Némeths Reisebericht 1910 bzw. 1912: [ungar.] Németh Gyulának a 

Nemzetközi Közép- és Keletäzsiai Társaság Magyar Bizottságához intézett 
jelentése az 1910. év nyarán végzett kaukázusi tanulmányútjának 
eredményeiről. — In: KSz 11 (1910) S. 162-165. 
[deutsch] Bericht von Herrn J. Németh. — In: Izvestija russkago komiteta 
dlja izučenija Srednej i Vostočnoj Azii v istoričeskom, archeologičeskom, 
lingvističeskom i étnografiteskom otnošenijach, serija I, Nr.1 (St. 
Peterburg 1912) S. 66-69. 5 

PhTF = Philologiae Tureicae Fundamenta, I-II. - Wiesbaden 1959-1964. 

Sbornik materialov ... Kavkaza 17 = Sbornik materialov dlja opisanija 
městnostej i plemên Kavkaza 17 (Tiflis 1893); es enthält im Teil ITT kmk. 
Texte, ein russ.-kmk. Worterverzeichnis von M. G. Afanas’ev (S. 1-48) u. 
ein kmk.-russ. Wvz. von M. V. Mochir (S. 49-95), vgl. auch .Kononov 
1974: 228-229. 

Seiler 1922 = Seiler, Friedrich: Deutsche Sprichwörterkunde. - München 
1922. Gr. -8°, X + 457 5. 
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THE “STORY OF THE CREATION OF SHIGAR” 
OF WAZIR AHMAD 


by 
SIDNEY SCHULER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


INTRODUCTION 


Shigar is one of five main valleys of Baltistan, a Bhotia (Tibetan- 
speaking) area in the Karakoram Mountains of extreme northeastern 
Pakistan. According to the 1972 government census, the population 
of Baltistan was 162,000, but this may be a low estimate. East of 
Baltistan is Gilgit, a predominantly Shina-speaking area. To the 
north, across the mountains, is Sinkiang, and to the southeast are 
Indian Kargil and Ladakh. The languages of Baltistan and Kargil 
(Balti and Purki) are mutually intelligible. Purik is said to lie 
somewhere between Balti and Ladakhi, although it is closer to Balti. 
Ladakhi as well as Balti informants have told me that they “under- 
stand” the language of the other group, but that they do not “speak” 
it. Baltis and Purkis often say that their language is the same. 

Balti was never really a written language. Formal education was 
traditionally in the hands of the mullas, who taught children to copy 
verses from the Quran in Arabic. The poets that I know of were 
educated in the Islamic tradition, and wrote their verses in Persian 
or Urdu. A few wrote Balti in Persian script. Songs, folktales, and 
family traditions were transmitted orally. Grierson! has published 
an example of a Balti script which he believes was invented about 
A. D. 1400, at the time that Islam was introduced into Baltistan. 
He mentions historical books written in this script, which he believed 
to be in the possession of the raja families. I recently inquired about 
these books and was told by the rajas that they were loaned years 
ago to scholars who never returned them, and with whom contact 
has been lost. The manuscript that follows may be the only surviving 
example of a historical tradition written in Balti. 


1 p.32. 
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The manuscript was obtained from Wazir Ahmad, a retired 
schoolmaster living in Shigar. He belongs to the Ghzwapa family, of 
which the origin is recounted in the manuscript : Story of the Creation 
of Shigar. The main theme of the Story is the genealogical history 
and family tradition of the Amachas, who ruled in Shigar valley 
from pre-Islamic times until 1841, when Baltistan was conquered by 
Gulab Singh and brought under Dogra administration. 

According to Wazir Ahmad, the alphabet was created by his 
father's father, a man named Farhat. It was probably used by only 
a few individuals, mainly in correspondence. The Story of the 
Creation of Shigar, which follows, was written by Wazir Ahmad 
about 20 years ago. He cites as his sources Wazir Muhammad Ali 
(his deceased father), the History of Ghzwapa, a manuscript written 
in Persian by Wazir Muhammad Ali, and Tarikh-i Jammä, by 
Hashmat Allah Khan, who spent time in Baltistan and apparently 
` used local traditions and family histories as his own sources. Parts 
of Tarikhi Jammii, which is written in Urdu, are very similar to 
Wazir Ahmad's history, and it is conceivable that Wazir Muhammad 
Ali and his History of Ghzwapa were their common source. My Balti 
informants found parts of Story of the Creation of Shigar difficult to 
understand or awkwardly worded. This is not surprising when one 
considers that it consists of traditions that were transmitted orally 
for centuries, then translated into Persian and Urdu, and finally 
back into Balti. 

The traditions recounted in the manuscript cover a period of 
25 generations; roughly speaking, from the 9th or 10th century to 
the late 16th.? My estimates are constructed in part from the two 
dates included in the text. 1440-70 is given as the period of Ghazi 
Mir's reign in Shigar, during which he was converted to Islam by a 
Sufi missionary. The second date referred to is 1532, when Shigar 
was invaded by Sultan Sad Khan, the Moghul ruler of Kashgar. 
This event is described by Mirza Haydar in his “Tarikh-i Rashidi.’’ 
It is possible that the date given in the manuscript is taken from 
this source, since there is an Urdu translation available in Pakistan. 
It is unlikely that these dates were part of the original oral tradition. 

According to the text, the Muslim missionary who converted 
Ghazi Mir was one of two people: Amir Kabir Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, 


2 (see appendix 1). 
3 Elias, p. 421, 22. 
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or his follower? Sayyid Muhammad Nürbakhsh. Hamadani, according 
to the Encyclopaedia of Islam? and to Trimingham,” belonged to the 
Kubrawiyya tarikat, a mystical line descending from Najm ad-Din 
Kubrä (540/1145-618/1221). ‘Ali Hamadani (d. 786/1384) visited 
Kashmir three times: in 1372, 1379, and 1383, and started chains of 
initiation there. His disciple, Ishaq al-Khuttalani, developed 
distinctly Shi‘i beliefs, and generated two spiritual lines. The line 
that developed in Khorasan was named after Ishäg’s pupil Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ahsä’i (d. 869/1465), who was called 
Nürbakhsh. It seems plausible that the “Niirbakhsh” who converted 
Ghazi Mir around 850/1446 was Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ahsa'i. 

Mir Shams ad-Din ‘Iraqi, referred to as the “idol breaker” in the 
Shigar manuscript, was according to Biddulph’ the disciple of Shah 
Qasim Fayd Bakhsh, identified by Trimingham as the son of Ishaq 
al-Khuttalani.® 

Biddulph’s account of the Nürbakhshiyya is the following: that 
Syud Shums-oo-deen Iraki (Sayyid Shams ad-Din ‘Iraqi) tried with 
little success to convert the Baltis to Shi‘ism; so he wrote a book 
and then pretended to find it hidden miraculously in a tree. The 
book was written in Arabic, and called Fikr Ahwat.® According to 
the Encyclopedia of Islam, the book was written by Nürbakhsh 
(‘Abd Allah) himself.?? 

According to Biddulph (1880), about a third of the population of 
Baltistan (over 20,000 people) belonged to the Nürbakhshiyya. 
Most of them were living in Shigar and Khapalu valleys.!! The 
balance of the population was, and still is, predominantly Shi'ite. It 
is said that the Nirbakhshiyya synthesize the doctrines and 
practices of Sunnism and Shi‘ism. According to information that I 
obtained in Shigar in 1974, there is still a spiritual authority called 
Hamadäni, presumably a successor of Nürbakhsh, who resides in 
Tran and visits Baltistan periodically. During these visits, many of 
his followers grant him their lands and give him their daughters in 


4 The Balti term is ‘rgoskyn,’ which in this context could mean either 
“follower” or “successor.” 
5 p. 961-2. 


u p.118, 23. 
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temporary marriage (muta). Some believe that he has magical 
powers. 

If the average reign is estimated at 25 years, then Chatham, the 
first ruler to use the name Amacha, would have ruled from 1190 
to 1215, and the first in the series of rulers, Giakhang, would have 
ruled from 940 to 965.1" If one took 20 or 30 years as the average 
reign, then the first settlement of Shigar would have been 100 years 
earlier or later; in other words, during the 9th or llth centuries. 
I am only assuming that the first ten names are intended as the 
names of lineal successors to power. My assumption is based on the 
way in which the names of later successive rulers are similarly 
listed, with no mention made, except in a couple of narrated 
incidents, of other relatives in the same generations. 

The character of King Kesar from Ladakh appears early, during 
the reign of Testay Cho (sometime between the late 9th and early 
12th centuries). He is the hero of an oral epic which has been popular 
for centuries throughout the Tibetan-speaking world, and of which 
several versions are still narrated in Baltistan during the long winter 
nights. i 

According to the Tuhfat al-Ahbäb,!® the visit of Shams ad-Din 
(already mentioned above) and about 50 of his followers to Baltistan 
was in late 1504 or early 1505. It is said that he converted many 
Buddhists to the Nūrbakhsh creed at that time. In the Shigar 
manuscript Shams ad-Din's visit occurs during the reign of Amacha 
Gaziri in Shigar and Magpon Bukha in Skardu. This is in keeping 
with the dates that I have assigned to Gaziri'sreign (see Appendix 1). 

In the Shigar manuscript the invasion of Ladakh by allied rulers 
of Baltistan took place during Gaziri’s reign. There is no mention of 
this invasion in the Chronicles of Ladakh.* The seige led by Ali Mir 
of Skardu, in which monasteries were burned and religious books 
destroyed, seems to have occurred during or after Haydar Khan's 
reign. It is described in the Ladakhi chronicles and dated by 
Cunningham.' There is a reference to an attack upon Shigar 
(Si-dkar) during the campaign. of King Tshe-dban-rnam-gyal (A. D. 
1532-60).1 This would have occurred during the reign of either 


12 (see Appendix 1). 

13 Cited by Mohibbul Hasan, p. 11-12, 112-13, 283-8. 
4 Marx, Francke, 1926. 

1. p. 317. 

18 Francke, 1926, p. 105. 
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‘Abdhulläh Khan or Haydar Khan. But it was not mentioned in 
the Shigar manuscript. 

The genealogy that I have constructed from the Shigar manuscript 
bears little relation to that published by Francke!” and Biddulph.?? 
There are major differences in the length and dates of each reign, 
as well as in the sequence and even in the names of some of the 
rulers. The dates that I have ascribed to the last five Amachas in 
the appended genealogy are roughly corroborated by those supplied 
by Raja Muhammad Ali Shah of Shigar, and the sequence is 
identical.!? 


STORY OF THE CREATION OF SHIGAR* 


At first, the people of Shigar were Central Asian! people. Some of 
them came through the Karakoram mountains, by the path of the 
valley, through Braldo. Some of them came through Gilgit, Hunza 
and Nagir, by means of the Bashe path. It is said that in the 
beginning the inhabitants of Ghorocho, having made a cultivated 
place between Braldo River and Bashe River, remained there. Now 
Ghorocho, having been ruined, has become a stony desert. [Of]? 
the men who were said to have lived there, there still exists, in 
remains, a large pot filled with earth in the stony desert. Those who 
were called “Khang” were named after the lineage of those men. 
Gyakhang, Gyapakhang, Prince? Testey, Yoktham, Yokmatham, 
Sherkhang, Markhang, Chakhang, Chapakhang, and his sons Shiri- 
butan and Mashid were their successors.t By the time of Prince 
Testey, [the lands] from Thonal in Braldo to upper Ghandu in Bashe 


17 Antiquities of Indian Tibet, p. 192. 

18 (insert following p. 144). 

19 Afridi, Appendix “H”. The Raja’s genealogy begins with Chatham, and 
the first date given is that of Razitham. p 
* The translation was done with the kind assistance of Amir Ali Shigri, 
Hamid Ali Khan, Tahir Ali Shah, and Siddig Wahid. It is based upon a less 
literal, incomplete translation by G. M. Sikander and Hassan Khan Shigri. 
1 “ayya skyli” - a literal translation rather than a place-name. 

2 [] indicates words added to complete the English sense, () indicates a 
parenthetical remark, and /. . .(?) a tentative translation or omission. 

3 Ihave used the term “prince” throughout as a gloss for “cho,” which was 
the title used for the hereditary rulers of the petty states that made up the 
area called “balti-yul.” ` 

4 In “Appendix 1” I have constructed a genealogical list of rulers from the 
information given in this text. It includes translations of some of the names, 
and a few estimated dates. 
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became cultivated, and people began to live there. On the side of 
Shigar, cultivated places began to be created. Baha, as well, was 
created and became populated. But after that, Baha was again 
destroyed. Many years after coming back from Chutron, Agha 
Sayyid “Abbas made [it] populated again. Prince Testey had a very 
beautiful palace” built, [called] Lachi Khar (“wax palace”), near 
Thonal, and lived [there]. At that place is a warm-water spring. At 
that time, Api-tsho (“old woman's grandson”) built a house at 
Lamsa (“path-place”), and Shigar, having begun to be populated, 
became cultivated as far as Chablonji. On the side of Donda nothing 
was built. At that time, King Kesar came from Ladakh. Having 
lived there a little [while] and marrying, he returned. Api-tsho, 
during that time, went to bring the daughter of Prince Testey, Lala 
Bikim, to his son Khyochung Stralboo, and then set fire to Lachi 
Khar and looted it. [It] is still in that condition. /Api-tsho was ruling 
in Shigar-proper, and the noble descendants of Gyakhang were 
ruling at Ghorocho(?). Chapakhang had two sons. The elder was 
called Shiributan and the younger Mashid. After Chapakhang, 
Shiributan [was ruling] at Ghorocho and Mashid was ruling at 
Ghandu, having built Polpol Khar. During all of that time the 
people of Ghorocho, completely without worry, lived happily and 
joyfully. One day Shiributan was celebrating with the people. Joy 
became excessive. They drank barley-beer, and while they were 
intoxicated, /a mendicant with clairvoyant powers( ?) arrived there 
and asked that they give him some food. No one paid attention to 
that request, [and they] ignored [him]. But an old woman gave 
[him] a piece of bread. That mendicant, speaking to that woman, 
gave her half of the bread, [saying]: “You should flee from here 
while eating this.” According to his advice the old woman, eating 
the bread, fled. The old woman had a basket in her hand. As she 
approached Mango, the old woman turned around and looked and 
saw Ghorocho become a pile of earth. The old woman was frightened 
/...(%); [her] knees collapsed; she fell to the ground, and from 
inside the basket, a walnut dropped onto the ground. That walnut 
grew, and now, having become big, it is still called “walnut tree of 
the old woman” in Mango. In that way, Shiributan and the people 
of Ghorocho, all at once, were annihilated. In upper Ghandu, having 
built Polpol Khar, Mashid was ruling. But he grabbed too much 


5 “kher” is a combination of palace (residence of the ruling family) and fort. 
I have translated it as “fort” in contexts where the building was used as such. 
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power from the people and [he] was a tyrant. For this reason the 
people, although they did not like [it], could do nothing. At that 
time, the prince of Hunza, Maghloto, brought [his] army upon 
Nagir, made war, defeated Nagir, and brought it into his own hands. 
The prince of Nagir, Chatham, having fled, came through Gantol 
Pass and arriving in upper Ghandu, became a close servant of 
Mashid. It is said that within a short time, because of his behavior, 
he rose and rose, became a minister? of Mashid, and commanded over 
all. Both old and young went to Chatham and said: “If you kill this 
Mashid, who has [such a] bad character, we will all make you 
prince.” One day, Chatham, seeing an opportunity, killed Mashid in 
Polpol Khar, and calling himself “Amacha,” became prince. Even 
now, those of Amacha’s lineage are thus the “cho” (those of the 
princely family) in Shigar. 


STORY OF THE AMACHA FAMILY 


Amacha Chatham sent the people who had come with him and had 
them make Bashe Valley cultivable. Having caused the people who 
came through the Karakoram to populate Braldo, [he] made his 
kingdom large [and] strong. After Chatham [there followed] Burgo- 
tham, his son Yulgotham, his son Ramu, his son Faikerdin, his son 
Ram, [and] Ram’s son Razitham. Razitham built a palace, situated 
at Shigar. Now, between Sningma Khar (“old palace”) and Fong 
Khar (“rock palace”) is the site of Razitham’s palace. After 
Razitham, his son Ayitham, his son Thanzintham, his son Ghori- 
tham, one after another, were ruling in Shigar. His son Ghazitham 
was prince of Shigar. In the time of Ghoritham’s son Ghazitham, 
about A. H. 850, Amir Kabir Sayyid Hamadani or his successor” 
Sayyid Muhammad Nürbaksh came, [and] Ghazitham became a 
Muslim, named himself Ghazi Mir, and built Amburig Masjid. 
Counting [by] the Christian calendar, from 1440 to 1470 was Ghazi 
Mir’s reign. At that time, Shah A‘zam in Khapalu and Ghotacho 
Singey (“tiger”) in Skardu were rulers. After Ghazi Mir, his son 
‘Ali Mir was ruler. His songs are still sung (“used”). After ‘Ali Mir, 


s The Balti word “trakcos,” is, according to Balti informants, like ““wozir.” 
“wozir translates from Urdu to English as “minister.” It is still used in 
Shigar Valley to refer to members of the 12 families who traditionally served 
as minister-advisors to the cho (prince). Biddulph (p. 50) refers to both 
“trakcos” and “wazir” as castes, but in my opinion this label is inappropriate. 
7 “rgoskyn” could mean either “successor” or “follower” in this context. 
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“during the reign of his son Amacha Gaziri, the details [of] the arrival 
of Ghzwachuskor in Shigar go in this way: 

In Skardu, Magpon Behram had died, and his son Bukka Cho had 
become cho. At that time, Braq Mayure attacked, killing all of 
Magpon’s people, and brought together all of his (Magpon’s) country 
into his (Braq Mayure’s) kingdom, [making it all] one place. Braq 
Mayure did not want to spare even? the small boy of the Magpons” 
[so] he brought him to that place to kill. But Braq Mayure unknow- 
ingly retained Magpon Behram’s Wazir, Gachepa as his [own] 
minister. Gachepa [said]: “That boy is a deaf-mute; killing him 
would be pointless, and [there would be] no harm [in] sparing him”; 
and Bukha, [who] was not killed, left. Magpon Bukha was given to 
Mala Tanzerpa to care for, and having been made-out to be a deaf- 
mute, he was kept and nourished. Magpon Bukha, as shepherd, was 
taking the sheep to graze. One day, having forgotten to carry food 
[with him], Bukha was sleeping on a rock called Barings near his 
house. His foster-mother went, carrying food to him, and seeing a 
snake making a circle around him, the foster-mother made a noise 
and awakened Bukha, [who] cried out in displeasure at the foster- 
mother: “Hey mother! You were very wrong to awaken me. I was 
having a very good dream. A lot of people were dressing me in costly 
clothing and putting me on a throne.” The mother told this story to 
her husband, and Mala Tanzerpa began to convince the people in 
his country [that] Magpon Bukha [should] get power. Gachepa 
Wazir was already in agreement(?).® Through his agency, the 
people of Magpon Behram’s court and all of his relatives went [along] 
as his (Gachepa’s) helpers. In the conference (with his helpers), 
Gachepa said: “Harvest is near. On the day of the harvest I will 
complete the task of [killing] Braq Mayure. You should all be 
prepared. Do not let these words leak from [your] mouths!” 
According to that [plan], near harvest [time], both of Braq Mayure’s 
younger brothers went hunting in Shigar Valley. In that country, 
the people were all gathering, celebrating the harvest. According to 
Buddhist"? custom, a red ox was taken into the center (of a circle) 


€ The only way any of my informants could make completo sense of this 
sentence was to substitute “fru-sang”' for “fru-si,” and translate it as “even 
the boy.” 

3 “... an influential person.”(?) 

10 Killing and eating animals, of course, is not a normal Buddhist custom. 
“bodh,” which I have translated as “Buddhist,” refers to Buddhist people 
rather than doctrines. As such, it could be translated as “Tibetan,” but I 
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[and] Gachepa, a bare sword in his hand, danced [around] the circle. 
According to the customs of the land, during the time of the dancing, 
the ox.was [to be] struck in the neck and killed, and the meat taken 
and eaten as a sacrament; it was [to be] distributed and received 
'[by the populace] so that the country would flourish. But Amacha 
Gachepa, according to the agreement, danced and danced, and 
then, instead of the ox, struck Braq Mayure in the neck, without his 
knowing, and killed [him]. After that, all the people together killed 
all of Braq Mayure's people and looted his possessions. In reward 
[for] having killed Braq Mayure, Gachepa made the Magpon people 
promise never to ride through his streets on horseback. Bukha 
accepted that. Even now the Magpon people do not ride through the 
streets of Gachepa on horseback. But Mahrtsik and Moghul, having 
heard of those events, fled [through] the valleys. Moghul lived in 
Shingo, Gultari. The people of Gultari are his descendants. Mahrtsik 
lived in Bagheche (baghcha - “small garden”). The people of 
Bagheche are of his lineage. There, in Hoto, Braq Mayure’s suckling 
(“mother's-milk-drinking”) son was given to be looked after. The 
cho of Shigar was his maternal uncle. The foster-mother, hearing of 
Braq Mayure's murder and the subsequent destroying of his entire 
household, and fearing the killing of that small suckling boy by the 
Magpons, put him into a wooden milking-pail, covered it with wool, 
and took him away through Rong-yul, circling along the river, via 
Gantol Pass. During the time of her coming to Shigar, the foster- 
mother herself was pregnant. Accordingly, a boy was born in a 
ravine. That boy was named ‘Brak Bio” (“mountain bird”). 
Bringing both of the two boys through Chutron, she arrived at 
Bongri Khar, Kashumal, before Amacha Gaziri, and explained all 
the details of the Skardu events. [Since] that boy had been put 
(brought) in a milking-pail, around rivers and mountains, Amacha 
Gaziri named him Ghzwachuskor and looked after him with great 
care and love. Having cared for [him], he kept [him on] as his 
minister. Ghzwachuskor’s descendants, on the left side of Shigar 
river valley [where they] built a house, served as ministers to the 
cho, [which they] still do. That village is called Ghawapa, after their 
own name. Brak Bio’s descendants, serving as mullas, spread to 


have used “Buddhist,” because for the Muslims who are describing them, 
religion is the most salient feature of their identity. The word-order in this 
sentence is apparently incorrect. 
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‘various places. In the time of Amacha Gaziri, Shigar became 
cultivated from Churkha on the Ghandu side, as far as Niali. Gaziri, 
having also populated these thorny fields with people of Yarkand, 
Hunza and Nagir, left Ghandu, built a palace [in] Kashumal, at the 
place called Bongri, and lived [there]. In Gaziri's time, by way of 
Kashmir, Mir Shams ad-Din ‘Iraqi, “the Idol Destroyer,” had arrived 
in Baltistan. At that time, Magpon Bukha was ruling in Skardu, 
Rai Behram in Khapalu, and Habib Cho in Purig. In Gaziri's time, 
there was a very unusual event. From that event, Gaziri's cunning 
tactics, his manner [of operating], and his boldness became manifest. 
Amacha Gaziri, Magpon Bukha, Yabgo Rai Behram, and Habib 
Cho of Purig decided to make an alliance, and having collected an 
army there, brought war upon Ladakh. The king of Ladakh, not 
knowing [how] to conquer /...(?) [so] large an army, remained 
closed up [in] the fort. The fort was strong. /Among(?) the army 
around the fort nothing happened. After spending a long time 
around the fort, the chos who had surrounded the fort were puzzled. 
Seeing this, Amacha Gaziri said to all the people: “If all of you 
promise to give the goods to me when the fort is conquered, I myself 
will conquer the fort.” Those chos all agreed to that promise. Gaziri 
took his army at night for confrontation, and then came back. The 
next morning they loaded earth upon all the captured horses and 
donkeys and brought them [back]. All those who were in the fort, 
seeing this, thought that more food than they had expected had 
arrived for the people who had surrounded the fort. Because of this 
event, their courage was broken. After that, Gaziri set his people to 
work and had a large field ploughed. Seeing that, the Buddhists 
asked: “What is that you are doing?” Gaziri said: “I am in the 
habit of eating melons. For this reason I arranged to have melons 
cultivated, because [I] estimate that [our] stay around the fort will 
[last] a long time.” Hearing these words, the discouraged Buddhists 
who were garrisoned in the fort were without hope, [and their] 
courage was crushed. They promised to give some goods. Having 
agreed, their own lives were saved. After that, those allied chos 
(lit.: “those who had offered their hands”) were returning. On the 
way those three chos were exchanging thoughts [and] Gaziri sensed 
that they would not be willing to give [him] all those goods. In 
coming back, arriving at a place called Domukh, he (Gaziri) pre- 
sented a temptation to Yabgo Behram, saying: “What could. I do 
by taking all these goods to Shigar? Instead, I have a daughter. 
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the quality of the water and the soil of Shigar, the fruits [of the] 
trees were very delicious. It was better than before, and still is.15 


KEY TO TRANSCRIPTION 


c =ch ` u = 00 

y =ng a = ah 

© = (nasalization) (capital letter = retroflex) 

ə = (short ‘a’) (h indicates aspiration of previous letter) 
w = (short ‘u’) x = kh 

y = (short ‘i’) y = gh 

other vowels are long: (| indicates full stop. Sometimes a period 
e =ay is used in the text and sometimes it is 
i =ee omitted.) 


Syger feospi hrman 


Sygri gopi mywy aysya skyli mywy yn/ bakei karakor mi ri lwnmi 
lamla braldo phari ons/ bakci gylgyt hwnzena nagyri phori base ons/ 
xpera bet goma gwe kha de myun bRaldoe cuna base cu barin 
yoroco yul pwe tobsa byase dekha duks/ dose yoroco bjikse yoro 
than sonse ywd/ dekha mi ywtpa zerbi cartaxsyn cogo kwad ci cik 
yoroe beryy thalba ganse daxson thonemen ywd/ de mi-tsir jukpo 
khan zer-khan-kwn yn suk/ gyakhan gyapakhan testeco yoktham 
yokmatham Serkhan markhan cakhan capakhan kwe bwy SyribwTan 
na mashid khoni cotsyr yn suk/ teste-coi namza thonemon na 
bRaldo in thonal thonemon base yn goma gandu (yandu) thonemon 
tabsa sonse mi dukpa riaxsedpa/ bahasa feose abad sonsedpa/ ama 
baha debi jukdu (juktu) yan bjiks/ to thabci losena chutron na aga 
syed abasi yan abad byased/ teste-cosi thonal na nyemor laci khar 
ci lege rgasa byase fcose dugedpa/ de malse kha tso chui chumik ci 
ywd/ de namze yn dekha api tso lamsa nay fcose Sygor abad bya 
riaxs/ cablonji thonemen tabsa sonsedpa/ DonDoi fyoxpo fcospa 


18 These fruits are plentiful in Shigar. Apricots were dried, and dried 
apricots were taken to the areas of Ladakh and Punjab. Testey Cho, in 
Braldo, built forts at Bashe and Arindo and kept them guarded. Along 
with Yarkand, [it remained in this way(?) until the time of Muhammad 
Khan. Because of the Balti people, Shigar improved. Of Hamid Khan, 
Sultan Khan, and Rozi Khan, no report was found. In the time of Muham- 
mad Khan, after Shah Nasir and Sayyid “Ali, called Tosi, arrived in Shigar, 
Shah Nasir first settled in Chutron and lived in Daso-nyid, and then Shah 
Nasir disappeared on Daso mountain. Where he went was not known. 
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medpa/ de namze yy kesar rgyalfo ladax na ons/ bakci dukse 
bakstonei byase na lokse soys/ api-tsosi de waxpen khwri bu 
khyocun stalbu (stralbu) la teste coi boyo lala bikym khyonma 
sonse na laci kharpola mexlane ldire khyöse Siks/ dose sa ya bzwe 
kha ywd/ 

api tso Sygeri malla gyakhani co tsirpo yoroco yy rgyalcos ben 
dukse ywdpa/ capakhani bu nyis ywdsuk/ tsarmola SyribwTan 
tswntsela mosid zeredsuk/ capakhani juktu Syribwtan yoroco ykha 
mesid göma yandu ykha/ polpol kher feose rgyalcos ben ywdpa/ de _ 
waxsyn yorocoi mywn yšn tugmed snyy na xswd na thadkhyn 
dugedpa/ jakeik SyribwTan na drese hrmak damse hltanmo ben 
ywdpa/ thad kha trakse can thwnse raros sonse ywdpi waxsyy 
dekha fak ngossyn ngozyn ywdkhan bzwrkhan cik thone na zaces 
ci myn zere kasal bywnedpa/ de kesalpo sui snala mafokpa mi hrtse 
zwmbedpa/ ama trayo api cigi khwrba cik myns/ de bzwrkhanpo 
bwsapi la yo kosal bywyse kwrba phed ci shazde bes (bz3s ?)/ yo zen 
yan dekha na Swre gwa rgosed/ khwe kasal nazomse (narzomse) api 
khwrba zen äwredpa/ api lakpe yy balkhor ci ywdsuk/ Mango 
thanar thone apibus gyabla lokse hltanse yoroco saDok sonse 
thonedpa/ api drokse tser(?) bukhmo chakse se kha fokfokspa 
balkhore boryy na sterga cik se kha bwds/ de stargo skyese dose 
cogo soyse api starga zeren daxson mango yn ywd/ mango yy ywd 
khan kwn de api bwe tshyr yn/ de bzwe kha Syribwtan na yoroco yy 
mywn res cik khare medpa sons/ 

goma yandu in na polpol khor fcose masid rgyalcos ben ywdpa/ 
ama kho blonla y8n ankole kokse khyêse dokcuk khan ynpa/ de 
phori blon khune kha maranma con machadpa dugedpa/ de waxpe yy 
hwnze co mayloTosi nagyri kha hrmak khyöse thayo byase nagor cak- 
se kwri lakgyo (X ?) khyöse ywdpa/ nagyri co catham Swre gan Tol la 
pori onse göma yanDu yn thone mosidi Syda byzba ywdpa ywnse (re ?) 
namze la khwri duklani kha those those mosidi trakcos sonse ganmi 
kha khwan kha ywd sonse ywdpa/ tsharma tswntse ganma xsanse 
cathamla zeredpa/ yani pakzi di las ngon məšid(i) rde(b)f (i) na yaya 
ganma yan co bekpa/ cathami jak cik las dzomla hltase masid 
rdobse polpol khor kha amaca zere co byase dugedpa/ daxsan 
thonemen amaca tshirkwn co bzwekha Sygar yn ywd/ 


amaca hrmon 


amaca catham khon na yambo onfi nagyrpo tanse base lunmo 
themblos byase fcocuks/ karakorami pheri onfi mywnla bRaldo 
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abad bya cukse khwri rgyalstrydpo cogo byase stro byas/ cathami 
jukdu bwrgotham khwe bu ywrgotham khwe bu ramu khwe bu 
fekordin khwe bu ram rami bu razitham/ razitham(si) Syger malikha 
khor feose dukse/ dose snynma khor na fon kher boryy razithami 
kher khermal ywd/ razithami jukdu khwe bu ayytham khwe bu 
tanzyntham khwe bu goritham cigi jukdu cigi rgyalcos byase Sygor 
yn ywdpa/ khwe bu yazitham šygəri co ynpa/ . 

gorythami bu yazythami namze yy hyjri (hyZri) lo bgyabgyad na 
yafcu na nyemor nyemor amir kabir sayyd ali hamadani hana khwe 
rgoskyn sayyd mohomed nur baks saxse yazitham mwswlman 
rzokse khwe myypo yazimir taxse amburyg mesjyd fco cuks/ isai 
sonar hrzehrze yn lo bgyacu bji (bzi)feui kha na bdwnfeu thonemon 
yazimiri namze gwed/ de waxpe yn xapalu yy Sah azam skardui na 
yotaco singe co ynpa/ yazimiri jukdu khwe bu alimir co sons/ khwe 
xlu daxsen kolen ywd/ alimiri jukdu khwe bu amaca gazyri cotus 
ynnu yzwacuskor Syger in thonfi yn de xpero di bzwe kha taned/ 

skerdu in makpon behram Sise khwe bu bwxaco co thonen 
ywdpa/ de waxla brak mayur thano khyöse makponi mywnsin 
rdabse khwe ywlposa khwri rgyolstryd in mol cik hrkyyms/ brak 
mayurla makponi ya tswntse frusi luspo snyn kom magwa dosa 
rdaba khyonedpa/ ama brak mayuri maxsama makpon behrami 
wazyrpo gacepa khwri wazir byase yayedsuk/ gacepa si de fru ut 
yn zered/ diu rdabi ci fonkhe na kho yakfici nwksan zere jwa bya 
na bwxa mardaba skywredpa/ makpon bwxa khwe pha mala 
tanzerpasi xswa myn yut fcose xswa yn yaysdpa/ makpon buxa 
lutswa khyeren lurzila ywdpa/ jak cik buxala zan khwre gwa bjede 
soyse nan na nyemor boryns zerbi fon cigi kha nyyd lokse ywdpa/ 
manasi khola zan khwre gwen khwe kondere ybul cigi khRwi byase 
ywdpo thonse manasi hylyn bya na buxala nyyd tsade mayala 
kRan bedpa/ le ano yan na-la legi Sagmed hlzans nala ma liaxmo 
nyilom ci thonen ywdpa/ hrmak cigi nala rynthos gonces kwn 
skonen khyere təxt cigi kha kolen ywdsuk/ anosi de xpero (khw)ri 
ashipola tanma na mala tanzerpala makpon buxala rgyalcos thobed 
zer byo xsambo khwri yul yn mi fewa riaxsod/ gacepa wazir dunu 
na cig gwetpa/ khwe phori makpon behrami korpa dapon khorkhan- 
kwn fioxparywysyy khoni roxmi pheri gwedpa/ de Jraxpo yn 
gacepa zeredpa strubla nyemor ywd/ strubli jakla nasi brak mayuri 
laskom cugad/ khyidansyn cetax duk. de tompo go kha ma phywn/ 
do nazomse strubla na nyimor brak mayuri fono nyisko moyel na 
mohrzyk Syger lwy lynla songsedpa/ dega ywl yy strubli hitanmo 
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byase hrmak cok damse ywdpa/ nazomse bwd Crym ekha marfo 
xlan ci skylla yakse gacepa lakpe yy shubjyn ragi khore hzedpa/ yul 
Crym nazomse hrtse waxpe yy xlani jyy myn tase rdabse de shan 
fcose tabaRuk Sese yul yy fRunmo gwala bgose khyerbi ynpa/ ama 
gacepasi Jaxpo nazomse hzese hzese na xlani bedella rayu brak 
mayuri jyngmyn angmedla tiäse rdabedpa/ degana hrmaksyn damse 
brak mayuri frufron syn rdabse khwe ywdcoskwnla haRi bedpa/ 
brak mayuri rdabfi baxsisyn gacepasi khwri stranbo yy makpon 
poni hrta mi Zonma chedpa zunedpa/ buxa do kabul byas/ daxsen 
thonemon gacepe stranbo yy makpon poni hrta junmed/ ama 
mahrtsyk na moyal la de bzwe kose lunma zune Swre gwedpa/ moyol 
gwalhltari Syngo yn dugedpa/ gelhtaripon khwri tshyr yn/ mahrtsyk 
bayece yn dugedpa/ bayecepon khwe tshyri Sida na yn/ dekha hoto 
yy brak mayuri cu cu thunmi fRui cik xswa myne ywtsuk/ Sygori 
co khwe janmo ynsuk/ manala brak mayur rdabse khwe nankhan 
mafsikfi xper kwa na de cu cu honmi fRu makponi rdabi jik na 
dekha yzwa yn tanse thok hla talba tanse khwre ronyuli. phori 
rgyamtsho kenderi khwre ganTol la 8ygor khwri oymi waxla mana 
skya ywdpa/ nazomse brakbarcila fru skyedpa/ de fRu la brak byo 
mintaxse/ {Ru nyiska khore chutroni phori bonri khar yn ka$umal 
amaca gazyri Sida thons skardu yn sonfi las bzwe ganma tshoredpa/ 
amaca gazyri de fru la yzwa yn rgyamtsho kondori ri skwre khon 
pha phori yzwacuskor myntax taxse hxsyna ryni kha xswedpa/ 
xsosena khwri wozir byase yayodpa/ yzwacuskori tshirpo šygər cu 
lun xen fiax khor na thayarla nay-khan matanse cui wezir byase 
daxson ywd/ de Jronpola khwri mynekha yzwapa zered/ brak byoi 
tshirposa mala byase mal malsa khede ywd/ 

amaca gazyri namze yn Sygor tabsa feose yn churka yandui fioxpo 
nyali thonemon thonsedpa/ gazyri e tshok thonkwn sa feose yarkan 
na hunzei nagari mywn kale abad byase khoni yandu skywre 
kaSumal bonri zerbi sekha khor ci feose dugedpa/ gazyri namze yn 
khacuri phori mir Samswddin yraki bwd hiikan balti yul yy thonfi 
yn de waxpe yy skardu yn makpon buxa xapalu yn rai behram 
purig yn habibco co byase ywdsuk/ gazyri namze yn las cik legi 
micik pare ywd/ de las peSyda na gazyri Jrob na sten smix na bzo na 
snyn coni bzo nozyn gwed/ amaca gazyrisi makpon buxa yabgo 
behram pwrygi habibco na cik byase tshanpwe Jaxpwe kha hrmak 
zdamse ledaxi kha thano khyerodpa/ ledaxi gyalfola khon na detse 
hrmak ci na rgolba bywrmo ma$ospa khor-zgakla juksodpa/ khorpo 
stro ywdpa/ pheri khorla skorfi hrmakpola con chadpa medpa/ 
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khorla skore namze rgalba na kherla skorkhan cown bgyale khaDe 
doxsedpa/ do thonse amaca gazyri e jamadla zeredpa/ payzi yidani 
tsanko kher cakse nurpo nala mynmi chad byas na nasi kherpo 
caktukpa/ e co tsankosi de chadpola yn zeredpa/ gazyrisi khwri 
hrmakpo khyide tsanla hrmagila bywnse nuse gyobto lokse onodpa/ 
gyoqpi kha khonla lakthon sonfi hrta na bonbuwn khoyi kha 
hrkyan tholba kale khyonedpa/ khor zkaksyn-ywdkhankwnla do 
thonse xsamedpa kharla skorkhankwnla thiksyn na rgale zaces 
thons/ debi Sida na khoni homba cayədpa debi juktu gazyrisi khwri 
mywn las kale coyo thencila xlan zwn cugedpa/ do thonse bwdhkwni 
tredpa khyidani diu ci be yn/ gazyri zeredpa nala yon ze snyoq 
ywd/ debi pheri yon tabi Jalbod cazerna khorla skore namze 
khaDpi thikh ywd/ de xpero kwa na kher zgakla-ywdpi bwdkwn 
ydyayma cho de hamba chayedpa/ hambacakse nurci bakci chadpe 
yy myne/ dwm Jal byase khwri strok khomcugedpa/ dekha na de 
lakthwd bya khan cown loyedpa/ lamla e co-xsumpo xsambapo 
sdure gazyrila de nursyn mynmo miphodpi stab thoy odpa/ thonma 
na domux zerbi malsa kha thonma na khosi yabgo behramla yugor 
hlzanse zeredpa/ di nurzansyn na Syger khyere ci bek/ dopa nala 
bono cik ywd/ do khwri fRula baxston bek de nurzan syn bonoi 
monor yn yan la myne na xaplui skyuruk/ juktu na bono tannuk/ de 
xpero kwa na yabgo behrami kha yn kha cu khile ranodpa/ de 
nurzan fcassyn hrstistri byase cik cigi rbise lenedpa/ khon nyispo 
cik gwa na makpon na'soticola con chadpa medpa/ be bzwe kha su 
sui ywlkwn yn thonena gazyrisi yabgo behramla shokshok rbedpa/ 
ywl Cim nazomse paconaskwn bono khyerba tans/ de Cynpo thonma 
na Xap-lui trano na paconas na hrsemkhankwn na monkwn na 
drase zyn-zan hlyn-hlan kha šygər thonma na khonla yšn Jalna ryni 
kha khonla zacosbakcos myne Jon gogpa tse tsanla khyere zgak- 
khanla syn zgaks trano zgaks ywd yabgo behramla rbydpa/ payzi 
yanla yiri paconaskwn na trano rgospa ywd nani nurkwn rzokse kaz 
na khon phude taned med na syn rdabed/ de tempo kwana yabgo 
behramla gyod na lok par la khwri byatheb medpa hrtsihse byase 
ywdpi Soksokpo nazomse nursyn hrzise kaledpa/ nurpo thonma na 
paconaskwn phude tans/ boyo medpa khon lokse sons/ 

amaca gazyri juktu khwe bu abdwlla xan co sons/ zeroed khwe 
namze yn swltan sayyd xan kašgari rgyalfosi balti yul yn thano 
khyös/ khwe thayo hyjri lo 939 esailo 1532 lo ynpa/ abdwlla 
xani juktu khwe bu hedar xani braldo rolla yarkani nanmedkhanmed 
mywn khyöse ywli kha kale teste wax na askole fcose tabodpa/ 
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1470-1495 ALI MIR 
1495-1520 AMACHA GAZIRI | visit of Shams ad-Din, invasion of Ladakh 

(*1532) ‘ABD ALLAH KHAN | invasion of Sultan Said Khan 
1545-1570 HAYDAR KHAN 
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SIRGE AND TASMA IN THE WHITE HISTORY" 


by 
HENRY SERRUYS, C. I. C. M. 
Arlington, Va. 


Ever since Ts. Z. Zamtsarano published his Mi ongol’skie Letopisi 
xva veka (Moskva-Leningrad) in 1936,! scholars have known about 
the Cayan Teiike “White History” of the Mongols, a text which 
apart from later revisions and additions basically goes back to the 
time of Qubilai-qayan. Recently Klaus Sagaster has published a 
complete translation with excellent commentary of this important 
book.? The Mongol text is often corrupted, or incomplete, and is 
rather difficult, and minor problems remain to be solved. In this 
paper I intend to discuss two special terms found in the CT, namely 
sirge and tasma. 

Zamtsarano had already given a substantial passage from the CT 
indicating the dates of the four important ceremonies relating to 
the cult of Cinggis-qan, one for each of the four seasons. The terms 
sirge and tasma appear in the names of the ceremonies of fall and 
winter respectively. 

With regard to the autumn rites, the CT has the following: 
namur-un ečüs sar-a-yin arban goyar-a unayan-u noyta silbi-yi 
ebkegsen-iyer namur-un sirge-yin qurim tere edür iiiledkii. Sagaster’s 
German rendition runs as follows: “Weil er [= Cinggis] am Zwölften 
des letzten Herbstmonats die Halfterleinen für die Fohlen aufgerollt 
hat, veranstalte man an jenem Tage das Herbstbankett der Maul- 
körbe.” + I myself have recently translated this passage a little 
differently: “On the twelfth of the last month of autumn, as halters 


* As to the Chinese characters see page 133. 

! Translation by Rud. Loewenthal, The Mongol Chronicles of the Seventeenth 
Century, Wiesbaden, 1955. 

2 Klaus Sagaster, Die Weiße Geschichte. Eine Mongolische Quelle zur Lehre 
von den Beiden Ordnungen Religion und Staat in Tibet und der Mongolei, 
Wiesbaden, 1976. 

3 Letopisi, p. 75; Chronicles, p. 53. 

t. Weiße Geschichte, p. 93 (10: 4-5), 135: commentary on p. 136-137. 
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and hobbles of the foals are folded (to be stored away), you will 
hold the sirge feast on that day.” Whereas Sagaster renders 
sirge as “Maulkörbe” (muzzle) I left it untranslated except 
for a brief footnote in which I indicated that sirge refers to 
the “dry” mares which will no longer be milked, as I shall explain 
shortly. 

What is sirge? Lessing® lists the expression sirge-yin qurim “cere- 
monies performed at Ezen Xoriya, q. vV., on the 12th day of the 
eleventh lunar month” without further explanation. However it 
should be noted that the CT speaks of the last month of autumn 
which is the ninth month of the lunar calendar. Elsewhere Lessing 
lists (717b) sirgii and refers to $6rge (757a): “pointed stick; device 
of two pointed sticks which are hung on the nose of a calf to prevent 
its sucking milk.” It is this latter meaning of $6rge which suggested 
Sagaster’s translation “Maulkorbe.” J. G. Ramstedt also lists čörgö: 
“stachelzeug, pfahlenzaum, aus spitzen holzstiicken gemachter 
maulkorb für kalber.”? Kowalewski (Dict. Mong. Russe Franc.) 
does not list sirge, but on p. 637b we find Sirge “barriére.” In 
Dictionnaire ordos (p. 637b) we find Sürge (~ 3örgö)-yin mörgül, the 
equivalent of sirge-yin qurim of the CT, “name of the ceremony in 
Ginggis’ honor.” Then on p. 630b there is: 1. sérgd = $ürge [in the 
name of the ceremony], and 2. $örgö: “espèce de muselière qu’on 
met aux veaux pour les empêcher de téter.” Sagaster believes that 
ordos šörgö “muzzle” is the same as Jürge-$örgö-sirge “name of 
the ceremony,” and thus: sirge-yin qurim “Bankett der Maulkérbe.” 
But this interpretation is not so self-evident. 

First about Jiirge “point, barrier, muzzle, etc.” The Wu-t't 
Ch’ing-wen chien [a]#8 and the Manju mongyol kitad iisiig yurban 
jüil-ün ayalyu neyilegsen toli bibig? list Mongol Sirge = Manchu 


5 H. Serruys, Kumiss Ceremonies and Horse Races. Three Mongolian Texts, 
Wiesbaden, 1974, p. 12. “First month” in my translation is a lapse for “last 
month.” 

s F. Lessing et al., Mongolian-English Dictionary, Berkeley & Los Angeles, 
1960, p. 7172. 

7 Kalmückisches Wörterbuch, Helsinki, 1935, p. 366b. Ramstedt also cites 
the Kirgiz sirgä: “ein durch die Nase gestecktes Holzstiick welches das 
Füllen am saugen verhindert.” This is taken from W. Radloff, Versuch eines 
Worterbuchs der Turk-dialecten, repr. 1960, IV, 1074. 

3 Wu-t'i Ch'ing-wen chien, Peking, 1957, I, p. 1076. 

3 (Qayan-u bičigsen) Manju Mongyol Kitad üsüg yurban fiil-in ayalyu 
neyilegsen toli bitig. (Yü-chih) Man-chu Meng-ku Han tzu san-ho ch’ieh-yin 
Ch’ing-wen chien {b} (1780), 23. 38b. 
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hiyahan! = Chinese lu-chiao [c] “deer antlers” = “cheval de Frise.” 
The latter Manchu-Mongol-Chinese dictionary spells the first 
syllable of the Mongol term: shu-wu, meaning that the standard 
spelling of the written form most probably is Stirge, not $örge, 
whatever its pronunciation in various dialects. In the Manju ügen-ü 
toli bibig"! the term Jiirge is explained with the following words Jiirge. 
moyoléuy modon-dur kedii kediin uni-yi soliyul-un kelkin gejii qal- 
qalaqu qaqui-yi inu Siirge kememiii: “to defend and hold off, saying 
that one inserts and strings out several (pointed) poles into a round 
log, that is called Sirge.” Evidently this is a description of the 
“cheval de Frise,” or what is simply called “barrière” in Kowalewski. 
This contraption, called lu-chiao “deer-antlers” in Chinese, a graphic 
description, is mentioned more than once in the Ming shih-lu as a 
necessary and effective defense against Mongol cavalry.!? Evidently 
the meaning “cheval de Frise” is derived from “sharp stick; 
point.” The meaning “muzzle” in Mongol and Kirgiz is but a further 
derivation from the pointed sticks with which this “muzzle” is made. 
Let us note, however, that as far as we can judge from modern 
dictionaries, the Mongols used the Sürge-muzzle only to prevent 
calves from sucking; not foals. Only the Kirgiz seem to have used it 
for foals, too. 

Is this word Siirge “pointed stick, cheval de Frise, muzzle” the 
same as sirge (in Ordos: sérgé ~ Sirge) the name of the autumn 
ceremony ? Not very likely in my opinion. Zamtsarano, himself a 
Mongol, must have known the Siirge, muzzle-like device used for the 
calves,!? yet it never occurred to him to explain the sirge-yin qurim 
as having anything to do with Jiirge: muzzle. He simply stated that 
he did not understand this word.!* If we read the CT passage 


10 Er. Hauer, Handwörterbuch der Mandschusprache, Tokyo-Wiesbaden, 
1952-1955, p. 442; J. Norman, A Manchu-English Dictionary, Taipei, 1967, 
p. 189. 

11 Manju ügen-ü toli biöig (1717) 4. 69ab. This Manchu-Mongol dictionary 
gives a brief explanation or description in Manchu and Mongol of practically 
all the words listed in the various Ch’ing-wen chien. 

13 For example: Ying-tsung shih-lu (Taipei ed., vol. 34, p. 5312); Shih-tsung 
shih-lu (vol. 83, p. 5587); Mindat Mammô shiry6. Minjitsuroku-shé. Mékohen 
3, p. 510; 6, p. 374. In Morohashi, Dai Kanwa jiten, vol. 12, p. 904 there is a 
picture of the Chinese cheval de Frise. 

13 Zamtsarano was a Buriat. K. M. Ceremisov, Buryatsko-Russkii Slovar’, 
Moskva, 1971, p. 738: $itrge: “muzzle ... for calves.” 

14 Tsyben Zamtsarano, “Kul't Cingisa v Ordose. Iz Pute¥estviya v yuinuyu 
Mongoliyu v 1910g.” CAJ 6, 1961 (194-234), p. 228. 
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carefully, we notice that the text says that halters and hobbles, no 
longer needed, are to be stored away. Why should these implements 
be mentioned explicitly, and then the ceremony be named after 
another implement of animal husbandry not previously mentioned ? 
As further proof that Siirge: “muzzle” is the same word as sirge 
($örgö ~ Sirge), Sagaster mentions that one of the seven manuscripts 
of the CT available to him reads noyta sirege (-- sirge)-yin qurim 
instead of the words namur-un sirge-yin qurim. In my opinion this 
is not a very strong argument: in the names of the seasonal cere- 
monies in honor of Cinggis-qan, out of the four names three comprise 
a direct reference to the season: jun-u ... (summer); namur-un ... 
(autumn), and ebül-ün .. . (winter). The remaining name containing 
the word tayan, a direct reference to the first lunar month, needs 
no further mention of spring. The presumption therefore is, until 
stronger evidence can be produced, that noyta sirege is a scribal 
error, or an ill-advised. “correction.” 

Zamtsarano while admitting that he did not know the meaning of 
the term. sirge, explicitly states that the sirge ritual marked the end 
of the milking season: the mares were “dry” and this is precisely 
the key to the problem. In his translation (above), Sagaster renders 
noyta silbi as one expression “halfterleinen.” In his comment he only 
notes that the expression is unclear, but does not come to a definite 
conclusion with regard to silbi. Indeed as already suggested, noyta 
and silbi are two different things : halter and hobble. In a pencil note 
in the margin of his copy of the Russian edition of Zamtsarano's 
Letopisi (p. 75), Ant. Mostaert noted that during the milking of the 
mares, the foals were tied by the neck with a halter, and by the legs 
with a rope or a hobble. This latter implement is the silbi. Although 
the word silbi seems to have disappeared from the modern spoken 
language, A. Mostaert refers to the Ordos expression tobti silbi 
(~ silbe) “button and buttonhole.” 15 As to sirge, in his pencil note, 
he explains it as “dry mare,” and refers to a verb of the spoken 
language: sirge- “n’avoir plus de lait.” 16 This way everything falls 
into place: namur-un sirge-yin qurim is “the autumn banquet of the 
dry mares,” marking the time when halters and hobbles are put 
away because no more milking is going to be done, and foals and 
mares are set free in the pasture. 


15 Dict. ordos, p. 615b. 
16 Dict. ordos, p. 622b. 
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The winter ceremony in honor of Cinggis-qan is described in the 
CT in the following words: ebiil-iin terigiin sar-a-yin sin-e-yin 
yurban-a &inggis qayan-u miliyad-un qurim kigsen-iyer ebül-ün tasam 
[=tasma] talbijuqui. qurim tere ediir üiledkü. Here is Sagaster’s 
translation: “weil am dritten Neumondstag des ersten Winter- 
monats das Bankett des “Namengebung” Cinggis Khan stattgefun- 
den hat, werden die Wickelbänder für den Winter erneuert. An 
jenem Tage veranstalte man das (Winter) Bankett.”!” I have 
tentatively translated this in the following way: “the third day of 
the first month of winter at the celebration of the banquet of the 
(birthday) anointment of Cinggis-qayan, the winter cover is wrapped 
(around the coffin); a festival is held on that day.” 18 I no longer 
think that my own rendition is quite accurate, but I shall limit my 
remarks to the expression tasma talbi-. 

We may well begin by saying a word about tasma itself, and then 
about tasma in connection with the cult of Cinggis-qan. In all 
modern dialects, tasma means a leather strap of one sort or another.!? 
The Wu-Pi Ch’ing-wen chien” lists tasama (= tasma ) and translates: 
mao-jou ti p’i-t’iao [d] “wool-soft leather strap,” and in the Manju 
ügen-ü toli bičig?! the term tasam-a is explained as follows: buyu für 
jegeren-ü arasu-yi üsütei-yi jurbus jisüjü. dakin üsü-yi julyaju ayiray- 
dur debtegejii qayurayilaysan goyin-a yasu qutay-a-bar nidkecin 
eldejfü buu qutag-a. sayaday uyaqui-dur kereglekiii-yi inu. tasam-a 
kememiit. urtu-yi inu songyuju Culbuyuri yanjuy-a kikiii-diir mon 
kereglemiii: “the hairy skin of deer, antilopes, or gazelles is cut 
into strips; also after taking off the hair they are soaked in kumiss, 
and after drying they are scraped? with bone or knife and softened; 
used to fasten gun, or knife, or bow case, they are called tasam-a. 
The longer ones are also selected to make halter lines or saddle 
thongs.” 


17 Weiße Geschichte, p. 93 (12v: 9. 5), 135. 

18 Kumiss Ceremonies, p. 12. 

19 Dict. ordos, p. 126a; A. Luvsandendev, Mongol’sko-Russkii Slovar’, 
Moskva, 1957, p. 394; Ceremisov, Bur.-R. Slovar’, p. 420: tahama; Ramstedt, 
Kalm. Wörterbuch, p. 382a: “lange (noch nicht fertige oder nicht gefärbte) 
Lederriemen.”’ 

2 WTCWC II, p. 3316. Also Manju Mongyol Kitad isiig... 23. 38b. 

21 Manju ügen-ü toli bitig 15. T9 ab. 

223 Nidketi-: I do not find this verb listed in the dictionaries. Apparently it 
is the same as Luvsandendev, M-R Slovar’, p. 266: nidre- and nidti-: “to 
scrape skins.” 
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Now with regard to the tasma and the alleged tomb of Cinggis-qan 
in Ordos. Sagaster has pointed out that it is strange that in connec- 
tion with the tasma of the tomb, the anointing and name-giving at 
birth are mentioned, and he suspects a later innovation, an associa- 
tion which did not exist in the beginning. 

Zamtsarano says that the tasma are tied around two cushions, the 
contents of which he could not ascertain, and Sagaster thinks that 
the cushions are derived from Cinggis-qan’s cradle and the tasma 
indicate the swaddling bands wrapped around baby and cradle. 
However I do not think that the tasma have anything to do with the 
cradle, but their origin, it seems to me, must be sought in the 
tomb of Cinggis-qan, or in Mongol funeral rites of antiquity. The 
description of the imperial funeral rites in Dayidu as found in the 
Yiian-shih most probably is already an elaboration of much simpler 
rites as they were practised before the founding of the empire and 
under its first emperors. But the Yiian-shih text most certainly 
gives us at least some idea of the sort of funeral rituals the Mongols 
held, and any way it is the only description we possess. 

The Yiian-shih23 says that “the coffin is made of a fragrant nan [f] 
wood (-log), split in two and hollowed out in the shape of a man, just ` 
wide and long enough to put the body in.?4 (The body) is dressed for 
the burial in a sable robe and with a fur hat, and with stockings, 
boots, belt, and a purse (all made) of hairless white sheepskin” .. . 
When the body is ready for burial, four hoops (ku [j]) are made of 
yellow gold to tie (around the coffin).” I guess that the golden hoops 


23 Yian-skih (Po-na pen) 77. 17b. Taipei punctuated edition (1966), vol. IT, 
p. 728b. Also in Cho-keng lu [e] 30. 7b. 

24 Paul Ratchnevsky, “Uber den mongolischen Kult am Hofe der Groß- 
khane in China,” in L. Ligeti (ed.), Mongolian Studies, Budapest & Amster- 
dam, 1970 (417-443), p. 435, translates “zwei Aushöhlungen” where in fact 
the Chinese text says “split in two,” Yeh Tzu-ch’i [g], Ts'ao-mu-tzu [h], also 
describes the coffin and his text leaves no doubt that there were two pieces 
of wood (not two holes) to be hollowed out and put back together. The 
relevant text of the Ts'ao-mu-izu is in Wang Kuo-wei’s commentary on the 
Hei-Ta shih-lüeh (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k'u, Nr. 25, Pei-p’ing, 1936), p. 116. 
Ratchnevsky also states that the body is placed upright, but there is nothing 
to that effect in the Chinese text. 

25 Ratchnevsky translates the expression pai fen-p’i as “weißgetünchtem 
Leder,” this is not quite accurate. For fen-p’i [i] “sheepskin with the hair 
removed” see A. Mostaert, “Remarques sur le paragraphe 114 de l’ Histoire 
Secréte des Mongols,” in CAJT 2, 1956 (1-11), p. 3; H. Serruys, Sino-Mongol 
Relations during the Ming. The Tribute System and Diplomatic Missions 
(1400-1600), Mél. Ch. & Bouddh. 14, Bruxelles, 1967, p. 250. 
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are needed to hold the two halves of the log together, but in due 
time they may also have come to serve as ornamentation. The 
Ts'ao-mu-tzu speaks of three hoops (chiian [k])? instead of four, but 
the number is probably less important than their function. 

Until recent years in Ordos the ceremony was known as tasma-yin 
takilya “offer of the tasma.” 2” Zamtsarano speaking of the sanctuary 
of Cinggis-qan in Ordos and the ceremonies performed there, says 
that the tasma indicate the swaddlings in which Cinggis as a baby 
was wrapped at the time of the anointing rite on the third day after 
his birth.” This was written before the first world war, and more 
than twenty years later, in his book Letopisi, he quoted the Mongol 
text from the CT, appearing in the foregoing lines, but without 
translation, and then in a second passage, commenting on the same 
text, he calls it the celebration of the unswadaling.?? 

As already indicated above, since the tasma of Edjin Khorö are 
so closely associated with the “relics” of Cinggis-qan, I believe it 
more likely that the tasma represent the “golden bands” around the 
coffin, than the swaddling clothes of the baby. Any association with 
the cradle and the anointing of the baby must have been added 
later on. 

What does tasma (~ tasam, tasama) talbi- mean? Zamtsarano® 
does not provide a translation, but he remarks that the tasma are 
cut into pieces and distributed as talismans. Evidently then new 
straps must have been tied around the two cushions mentioned 
above. It is this that has prompted Sagaster to translate tasma talbi- 
as “werden die Wickelbander erneuert.” I have translated “the 
winter cover is wrapped.” But now I think that neither of these 
renditions is quite adequate. Indeed corresponding to tasma talbi-, 
there is another expression obviously with the same meaning, 
appearing in a text at the end of a prayer read at the time of the 
ceremonies in honor of Cinggis’ Flag; Rintchen gives this prayer 


*6 V., V. Barthold (J. M. Rogers, trsl.), “The Burial Rites of the Turks and 
the Mongols,” in CAJ 14, 1970 (195-227), p. 28, quotes Palladius who most 
probably following the Yüan-shih, also has “four golden bands.” A final note 
by J. M. Rogers refers to an illustrated manuscript of Rasid al-Din’s Chronicles 
and mentions the bands around the imperial coffin but without indicating 
their number. 

27 Dict. ordos, p. 126. 

28 Žantsarano, “Kult,” CAJ 6, p. 228. 

22 Letopisi, pp. 75, 97; Chronicles, p. 53, 68. 

3 “Kulit,” p. 228. 
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in his shamanistic materials. The text in question reads: “in 1743, 
on the third of the new decade of the first month of winter, the day 
for the great banquet of tasama-yi delgerekiii, ... [names of several 
officials] have finished copying the text of the prayer.” Tasam-yi 
talbi- (~ delgere-) must mean precisely what Zamtsarano said in 
1910: the distribution of the lucky charms made from the straps 
around the cushions. Talbi-~tabi- is “mettre en liberté, relâcher ;” 
delgere-: “s'étendre, se répandre.” 3? 

Zamtsarano repeatedly speaks of Cinggis’ “chest,” 3 always kept 
under lock and key, containing not the bodily remains of the Mongol 
emperor but two cushions with a tasma around them. He never 
mentions a wrapping around the chest itself, and apparently there 
was none. However it should also be noted that Zamtsarano, 
whatever he noticed in the tent, did not assist at the tasma cere- 
mony, which was held at another time of the year. 

One other fact which must be mentioned here is that the sanctuary 
of Cinggis-qan at Edjin Khorö (ejen-ü goriya) was plundered and 
seriously damaged by the Mohammedans in the late 1860s.** When 
the first Catholic missionaries, Alph. Devos and R. Verlinden, 
arrived in Ordos in 1874, they made a brief visit at Edjin Khoré, 
and their observations are interesting enough to be mentioned here: 
coming from Kui-hua-ch’eng, after crossing the Yellow River, first 
they visited what they call “Pagan Etjain” [= Baya-ejen] in 
Jungyar banner. The reader must keep in mind that apart from the 
main sanctuary at Edjin Khoré or Yeke ejen (Wang banner), there 
are several minor places also known as Ejen. For example, Zamt- 
sarano says that the remains of Cinggis’ wives Yesüi and Yesügen 
(two sisters), are in Jungyar banner. This can be nothing else than 
the Baya-ejen of Devos and Verlinden.** Like at Edjin Khorö 
(in Zamtsarano’s narrative), at Baya-ejen, according to Devos and 


31 B. Rintchen, Les Matériaux pour V Etude du Chamanisme Mongol I. 
Sources Littéraires, Wiesbaden, 1959, p. 87. I have tacitly corrected the text 
which runs: tasam-a-yin delgereküi yeke qurim. Sagaster, Weiße Geschichte, 
p. 363-364, has failed to notice that the suffix -yin is a mistake for the 
accusative -yi, and as a result he has to join (with a question mark) delgereküi 
yeke “überaus (?) großen Riemen-Festes.” 

33 Dict. ordos, p. 138a, 6508; “to rent out land, give out land for cultivation” 
was yajar talbi-. 

33 “Kul't,” p. 198, 199, 201, 204. 

34 “Kult,” p. 197n; Zamtsarano-Loewenthal, Chronicles, p. 5, n. 1. 

3 “Kult,” p. 196, 205. 

3 There is another Baya-ejen in Jasay. “Kult,” p. 195. 
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Verlinden, the sanctuary consisted of two communicating tents 
erected on top of a hill: in the anterior one there was a wooden chest 
supposedly containing the remains of honorable persons. They do 
not explain whose, by if Zamtsarano is correct, they must be the 
remains of Yesüi and Yesügen. The chest was three feet long, with 
an ox hide tightly wrapped around it, sewn and glued.3? Devos and 
Verlinden are describing what they have seen personally; at any 
rate they must have been present, when on the fifteenth of the lunar 
month, they note that the common people were allowed to enter the 
tent for worship.?® 

From Baya-ejen in J ungyar, Devos and Verlinden continued their 
journey in a generally southern direction and after a few days 
arrived at what they heard (or their publishers made out) to be 
“He-Etjain” in the banner of Wang. This can only be Yeke-ejen, or 
Yeke-ejen-ü goriya. This they call the tomb of Cinggis-qan, but they 
are rather unclear about what they actually found here. After 
mentioning the destruction caused by the Mohammedan rebels a few 
years before, and they continue: “before the Mohammedan invasion, 
on a terrace several feet high, there were two court yards surrounded 
by a fence (palissade), in the farther court yard, apart from a 
construction in Chinese style, and six Mongol tents, there were two 
communicating tents as at Baya-ejen, containing the remains of the 
boyda, i.e. the “saint.”3? Apparently there was little left there at 
the time of their visit, what was not destroyed or lost must have 
been taken to safer places. The above description must have come 
from hearsay, but Devos and Verlinden seem. to stress the identical 
disposition of the shrine. Are we entitled to conclude that inside the 
sanctuary at Yeke-ejen there was also a wooden chest wrapped in 
hides as at Baya-ejen, as they seem to imply ? Indeed there is such 
an indication coming from yet another direction: in an undated 
handwritten note, Ant. Mostaert says that at one time an official of 
the banner Jasay told him that tasma was the name of hides (or 
furs?) wrapped around the coffin of Cinggis-qan, and that those 


87 Voyages de Bruxelles en Mongolie II, 1877, p. 136. The two missionaries 
also note that a group of 60 dargad families lived in the neighborhood, in 
charge of the sanctuary. However, instead of dargad, they call them “Khalk- 
has” an understandable mistake for newcomers whose knowledge of the 
language must have been superficial. 

s Zamtsarano (“Kul't,” p. 201) also notes this day for public worship at 
Edjin Khorô. 

38 Voyages II, p. 142-143. 
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hides were donated by Jasay. Why Jasay, he does not indicate. But 
if Jasay had to donate those hides, the said official must have been 
well informed; and since he spoke of Cinggis’ coffin, he was certainly 
speaking of Yeke-ejen in Wang, not of either Baya-ejen in Jasay 
and Jungyar banners. At any rate, all these converging pieces of 
information abundantly confirm the existence of an Ordos tradition 
regarding something called tasma, whether straps or hides, tied 
arround the coffin, and thus it would seem extremely unlikely that 
the tasma had anything to do with the baby’s swaddling bands. 

At the same time, as the reader will certainly realize, it remains 
difficult to reconcile the narrative of 1874 with Zamtsarano’s 
account coming almost forty years later. Devos and Verlinden on 
the analogy of Baya-ejen and on information gathered at Yeke-ejen, 
seem to suppose the same disposition with a wooden coffin covered 
with hides. Could it be that such a wooden coffin was never put back 
in place after the Mohammedan invasion ? But then how could one 
explain the statement by the Jasay functionary to Ant. Mostaert ? 
Or was there such a wooden coffin which Zamtsarano failed to 
notice or did not hear about in 1910 ? With the information available 
to us now, further speculation on this question can lead nowhere. 

According to Zamtsarano, the tasma tied around the two cushions 
were given out as talismans; and the fact that the Jasay banner had 
to provide hides (or furs?), seems to imply that the wrappings 
around the “coffin,” too, were regularly renewed; and the old ones 
may also have been cut into pieces for distribution as charms to 
the people. 

And then one wonders if hides or furs wrapped around the 
“coffin” had anything to do with the Chinese custom of “sending 
winter dresses to the departed ancestors” (sung han-i [1]) on the 
first day of the tenth lunar month,” only two days before the 
Mongol tasma-ceremony. In the 1870s Chinese influence must have 
been negligible in Ordos: Devos and Verlinden noticed a few patches 
of cultivated land in Jungyar, and they mention that there were 
Chinese living among the Mongol population.” Here and there, 
there were Chinese settlements, for instance Ning-t’iao-liang (a 
rather important one) in the banner Otoy; and there must have 
been Chinese in the banner Wang, too, but it is rather unlikely that 


4 W. Eberhard, Chinese Festivals, New York, 1952, p. 135-136. D. Bodde, 
Annual Customs and Festivals in Peking, Peking, 1936, p. 15, 111. 
41 Voyages II, p. 134-137. 
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these recent immigrants could already have profoundly influenced a 
centuries-old ritual of the Mongols. After the turn of the century, as 
a result of ever increasing Chinese immigration, some Mongol and 
Chinese customs may have become more closely associated. But I 
must say, this is pure speculation on my part, and I know nothing 
of such developments. 

Apart from its use at the alleged tomb of Cinggis-qan, the leather 
tasma must also have been used on special occasions for presentation 
as a symbol of respect to honorable persons, somewhat comparable 
to the gaday (Tib. kha-btags) which Tibetans and Mongols are in 
the habit of presenting whenever a show of respect is indicated. I 
have found one interesting instance of such a custom from Mongolia 
from the middle of the fifteenth century: the Mongol officer in the 
Ming service, Yang Ming [m] who accompanied the Cheng-t’ung 
Emperor (Chu Ch’i-chen) during his captivity in Mongolia in 
1449-1450, relates how on New Year’s day (January 14, 1450), the 
Emperor burned a sheet of paper with the text of a prayer addressed 
to Heaven written on it; then he received a delegation from the 
camp of the Oyirad chieftain Esen-tayisi with an invitation to 
proceed to Esen’s encampment near a mountain known as Tuan-t’ou 
shan [n] (North of Ta-t’ung) to celebrate New Year (tso-nien [0]) 
together with Esen, his wife, and a number of chieftains; and on that 
occasion, the Mongols presented the Emperor with a leather strap 
(or leather straps?) as an expression of felicitation (ti p’-tiao 
ch’ing-ho [p]). That this was a tasma is strongly suggested by the 
fact that at that time the tasma was a tribute article presented now 
and then by the rulers of Turfan and Qamil to the Ming Emperors. 
Prof. Ligeti finds nothing surprising in the presentation of tasma 
“leather straps” (p. 265), but he does not explain why. At any rate 
this particular article seems to show that the Turkic-speaking 
peoples of Central Asia, too, knew the custom of presenting the tasma 
on festive occasions. Given this custom both among the Mongols and 
the Uighurs, it is strange that, as far as I know, there is no trace of 
Mongols ever presenting tasma as tribute. I do not know if the word 
tasma occurs in the Ming-shih and, the Ming shih-lu as a tribute 
article from Central Asia; it does not in the Ta-Ming hui-tien [r] but 
in this latter work we find another term equally intriguing: among 


42 Yang Ming, Cheng-t’ung lin-Jung lu, in Chi-lu hui-pien [q]. 
48 L. Ligeti, “Documents Sino-Ouigours du Bureau des Traducteurs,” in 
AOH 20, 1967 (253-306), p. 283-284, 288, 290. 
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the tribute objects regularly presented by the chieftains of Turfan, 
Qaraqodo, Lukéun, Samarqand, Rim, and Arabia is listed the 
Fieh-chiao p’i [s], lit. “iron-horn-leather” a meaningless expression. 4 
In the Ming-shih I know of only one place where this object is 
mentioned, namely at the very end of the section of Rüm.“ There 
may well be other passages, and certainly many could be found in 
the Ming shih-lu if one took the trouble to look them up. 

What is ?ieh-chiao p'i? It so happens that this strange expression 
is listed in two Sino-Mongol vocabularies from the end of the Ming: 
Pieh-chiao-p’t = Mongol Pieh-k'o Pa-ssu-ma [t] = ... tasma.4® No 
doubt that pi = tasma. In these vocabularies, the expression 
appears in a series of words belonging to horse equipment, but it 
could just as well be a piece of equipment worn by the rider. 
T’ieh-k’o, the Mongol counterpart of #ieh-chiao, probably is têg 
(spoken language; usually tegeg in the standard written language). 
In the modern language fég is a hook or any other fixture on the belt 
to hang something on.*? Since at the present time tasma is never 
used for “belt,” perhaps tég-tasma is not a belt, yet it must indicate a 
leather strap with some ornaments or fixtures attached to it. But 
what is the “Chinese” equivalent t’ieh-chiao (-p’i)? P’i being tasma, 
Pieh-chiao must be the transcription of a Turkic word, if not: têg, 
something close to it, and corresponding to the Mongol têg: tieh-k’o. 
If we keep in mind that char. chiao was originally pronounced with 
an initial g- (or k-), it becomes clear that it could easily be the 
counterpart of ko in t’ieh-k’o. But the t’ieh-chiao-p’i came from 


44 Ta-Ming hui-tien (107. 13b, 14b, 15a, 16a), repr. Taipei, 1964, p. 1609, 
1610. 

45 Ming-shih (Po-na pen) 332. 30a. Repr. Taipei, 1962, IV, p. 383ba. 
E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, 1887, vol. 2, p. 308, who notes the 
expression as “unknown to me.” After finishing this paper, by sheer good 
luck I came across another text proving that #ieh-chiao-p”i is a leather strap 
presented to honor somebody: Ytian Pin, another co-prisoner with the 
Cheng-t'ung emperor describes how on the first day of the second month 
(March 14, 1450), the emperor was again invited to Esen-tayisi’s camp, and 
Esen's three wives came out to greet him (k'o-#'ou), and presented him with 
Vieh-chiao (here written with char. “foot”) leather straps. Yuan Pin, Pei- 
cheng shih-chi, Chi-lu hui-pien 18. 7a. 

46 Wu-pei chih 227.25a, and Ishida Mikinosuke, “Roryö sairyaku ni 
mietaru kammb tai yakugoi ni tsuite,” in Mékogaku 2, 1938 (119-144), 
p. 142b: #ieh-k'o ('a-li-ma where li is a scribal error for ssu by the copyist, 
or possibly just a typographical misprint. 

47 Dict. ordos, p. 655a. Kalm. Wörterbuch, p. 395a. Ramstedt compares têg 
to various possible Turkic forms, but no exact equivalent seems to exist. 
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countries farther west than Mongolia, and the transcription #ieh- 
chiao must have been devised by officials dealing exclusively with 
Central and Western Asians, who knew nothing of the “Mongol” 
Vieh-k’o, and in later years Chinese scribes or bureaucrats must have 
decided to keep t’ieh-chiao for the Westerners, and t’ieh-k’o for the 
Mongols, two different transcriptions for what was basically the 
same word. Moreover the selection of chiao (°g- or “k-) to represent 
the -g or -k in our hypothetical Turkic °tég, °ték, may well have been 
inspired, or in some degree influenced, by another Chinese expres- 
sion: chiao-tai [u] “horn-belt, belt with rhinoceros horn.” 48 


to] BAG yk, nA 

mag haee ey WAG Ak 

FR BKA. AG ERA 

a ma o) AHA 

a AH k Ak Pl 3k. Ale EA 
o GA BR [a] EK HEH Ak 
1 kf 40 GE dr 

g KIF HAR ew 

m #KI i) AR, AK 

m HR u Ate Pk Pk 
ute DUCK. 

m A ra 186 af 28 AF 


48 Hsiao-shuo tz’u-yü hui-shih [v], p. 283b. 


NEUE EINSICHTEN ZUM 
„ZWEISPRACHIGEN FRAGMENT AUS TURFAN“: 


von 
DIETER MAUE und KLAUS ROHRBORN 
Gießen 


Die Bearbeitung der Turfanhandschrift T II S 21? gibt uns Anlaß 
zu einer Nachlese. Der Duktus der Handschrift läßt sich nach L. 
Sander noch genauer als ,,Nordturkistanische Brahmi, Typ B“ 
charakterisieren. 

Bei einer neuerlichen Durchsicht des Manuskriptes sind wir zu 
der Überzeugung gekommen, daß nach dem Aksara -cu- in Zeile 5 
der Vorderseite wohl noch ein weiteres Zeichen, nämlich ein finales 
-h, zu lesen ist*. Das von uns seinerzeit zögernd tayču gelesene Wort 
verbessern wir also jetzt in tayčuņ. Einer unserer Gießener Dokto- 
randen, Herr Claver Toalster, hat uns auf eine Stelle im vierten 
Kapitel der uigurischen Version der Biographie des Hsiian-tsang” 
hingewiesen, wo von König Siläditya (Harsavardhana) berichtet 
wird, der als eifriger Anhänger des Buddhismus ,,einen tay&uy der 
erlösten Gemeinde veranstaltete“ (qilti tidigsiz quvraglig taybuy ). 
Für tidigsiz quvraglig tayčuņ ist im chinesischen Original Giles 
12,752 wu 539 ché 1787 chich 5184 hui zu lesen, d.h. also die chinesi- 
sche Wiedergabe von skt. moksa(maha )parisad®. 

Diese im Turnus von fünf Jahren abgehaltene Mönchsversamm- 
lung, die auf Asoka zurückgeführt wird, trägt auch die Bezeichnung 


1 Zu unserem Aufsatz in CAJ 20, 1976, 208-221. Für alle Abkürzungen ver- 
weisen wir auf diesen Aufsatz. 

2 Das Fragment stammt selbstverständlich aus Sängim, und nicht, wie 
2.2.0. 208 angegeben, aus Sorduq. 

® L. Sander: Paläographisches zu den Sanskrithandschriften der Berliner 
Turfansammlung. Wiesbaden 1968, S. 182 und Tafel 29ff. (Hinweis von 
Hinüber, brieflich.) 

4 Vol. das viertletzte Aksara der gleichen Zeile im Worte kya t[m]i sin. 

5 HtPar 59 Z. 26. 

s W. E. Soothill und L. Hodous: A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist terms. 
London 1937 (Nachdr. Taipei 1970) 90a, 382b. 
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pancavarsika’. Mithin sind tayéuy und panéavarsik unserer Hand- 
schrift äquivalent. Die ursprüngliche Schreibung der beiden Wörter 
im Synonymkompositum trifft also das Richtige, nachträgliche Ein- 
fügung des Lokativsuffixes +da verdirbt den Text. 

Auf einem anderen Blatt steht die Frage der Etymologie von 
taybuy.8 Wahrscheinlich handelt es sich dabei um Giles 10,470 
ta-t'ai 2900 chung, die chinesische Übersetzung von skt. mahö- 
sangha-°. Die Lesung und Übersetzung der fraglichen Stelle unserer 
Handschrift wäre dann: tayčuņ{da} pančavarsikda ,,bei der fünf- 
jährigen großen Versammlung“. 

Leider ist uns ein wesentlicher Beitrag zum Karmavicana ent- 
gangen!®. Hierin hat von Hinüber schon vor Waldschmidts Wörter- 
buch die richtige Bedeutung von adhitisthami bestimmt und ge- 
nauere Angaben zu mandala- gemacht. Bezüglich chinna- rechnet er 
mit guten Gründen mit dem Bedeutungsansatz „zugeschnitten“. 


7 Schon Hackmann (Erklärendes Wörterbuch zum chinesischen Buddhismus, 
Leiden 1941-, s.v. Pan-ché-yiieh-shih) erkannte, daß das bei Hstian-tsang 
Wu-ché chich hui (skt. moksaparisad) genannte Fest mit der Paiicavarsika- 
Versammlung identisch ist. Das zitierte Lemma von Hackmann ist noch 
nicht ausgedruckt. Prof. A. v. Gabain hat uns freundlicherweise Einsicht in 
das Manuskript gewährt. 

8. Diein DTS S. 528 für tay&u angeführte Etymologie (Giles 10,470 ta~ tai 
2476 chou „große Beschwörung‘‘) kommt für tay&un nicht in Frage. Ob sie 
für tayču zutrifft, muß zweifelhaft bleiben, weil die Junktur t'ai chou im 
Chinesischen als terminus technieus nicht vorkommt. Wir möchten eher an 
Giles 10,705 tan 460 ch‘ang (sino-jap. d'46 vgl. Karlgren: Analytic Dictionary 
of Chinese and, Sino-Japanese. Paris 1923. Nr. 214) denken. Diese Zeichen- 
kombination steht in der chinesischen Redaktion des Goldglanzsiitras des 
I-tsing dort, wo die uigurische Version (341,21; 361,19) taydu liest. (Darauf 
bezieht sich der o.g. Eintrag des DTS). In Rücksicht auf die japanische Aus- 
sprache d’2ö sollte man wohl eher tayo transkribieren. Der Zweifel an der 
Etymologie des DTS gründet sich auch darauf, daß Nobels Auffassung von 
Van ch'ang als bodhimanda, „Platz für religiöse Zeremonie“, besser in den 
Zusammenhang paßt als „große Beschwörung“ (vgl. Nobel: Suvarnapra- 
bhasottamasiitra. Bd. I. Leiden 1958. S. 156, Anm. 1). Problematisch ist frei- 
lich das Verhältnis von chin. Pan zu uig. tay-. 

® Soothill-Hodous o.c. 95a. 

# Von Hinüber: Eine Karmavacand-Sammlung aus Gilgit. ZDMG 119, 
1969, 102-132. 


ABDULKADIR INAN 
(29. XI. 1889 - 1. X. 1976) 


Am 1. X. 1976 verstarb hochbetagt in Ankara der angesehene 
tirkische Gelehrte A. Inan. Mit seinem Tode nahm von uns wieder 
ein zur alten Generation gehöriger, emsiger Forscher der türkischen 
Kulturgeschichte Abschied, der keine Rast kannte. 

Sein Lebensbild und die Bibliographie seiner Arbeiten war in 
dieser Zeitschrift (Vol. V, Nr. 2, 1959, S. 151-162) zu seinem 
fünfzigsten wissenschaftlichen Wirken als eine Widmung erschienen. 

Um an das Vergangene zu erinnern, sei hier seine Herkunft und 
sein Bildungsgang kurz erwähnt. Seine Vorfahren stammten aus 
einer baschkirischen Familie Qazböri (Gazi böri) aus dem Nomaden- 
stamm Ulu Qatay, der erst 1864 ansäßig wurde. Er war im basch- 
kirischen Dorf Ciyay geboren. Nachdem er in seinem Heimatdorfe 
Ciyay die Elementarschule besucht hatte, wurde er nach Troysk 
(Qizilyar) in Westsibirien in die neugegründete Resuliye-Schule ge- 
schickt, wo er zehn Jahre lang auch die héhere Stufe fiir Lehrer- 
bildung 1914 absolvierte. 1915-1923 war er Lehrer in mittleren 
Tatar-Baschkirischen Schulen. 1915 legte er ein Examen in Ufa am 
theologischen Senat für mohammedanische Rechte (Bütün Rusya 
Müslümanlarının Mahkeme-i Ser‘iyye Heyeti) ab. So bekam er auch 
das Theologie-Lehrer-Attest, wovon er aber niemals Gebrauch 
machte. 

Sein großer Gönner und Lehrer war zuerst der Leiter der Resuliye- 
schule Abdurrahman Result, und ein anderer Lehrer aus derselben 
Schule Hasan Ali Efendi. Diese beiden erkannten seine hohe Be- 
gabung und machten ihn auf das Gebiet der türkischen Folklore 
aufmerksam. So hat er schon in seiner Heimat angefangen auf die- 
sem Gebiet selbständig zu arbeiten. Nach der Revolution 1917 nahm 
er in der kurzen Periode der Freiheit in turko-tatarischen Neu- 
organisationen als junger Mensch teil. Nach der Oktoberrevolution 
war er einige Jahre in Turkestan unter den Türkvölkern tätig. 
Zwischen 1923 und 1925 sehen wir ihn als Flüchtling in den Ländern 
Iran, Afghanistan, Indien und in Europa, von Marseille nach Paris, 
von dort in Berlin, schließlich 1925 in Istanbul. Überall arbeitete er 
in den großen Bibliotheken und sammelte Material für seine For- 
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schungen. Sein lebenslänglicher Freund Zeki Velidi Togan, mit dem 
er alle diese Reisen mitmachte, stand ihm bei diesen Arbeiten bei. 
Aus diesem Grunde war er ihm immer sehr dankbar und sprach von 
ihm stets mit groBer Liebe und Achtung. 

Seine Wanderungen in der Jugend (Sibirien, in seiner Heimat und 
in Turkestan) hatten ihm gute Grundlagen in den Türkdialekten, 
wie auch in der Folklore geschaffen. Seine Kenntnisse des Arabi- 
schen und Persischen gaben ihm die Möglichkeit alte Quellen zu 
untersuchen. Die Resuliye-Schule, die er zehn Jahre lang besuchte, 
war auf alt — aber doch reformierter — scholastischer Schulbildung 
gegründet; also klassische Islamsprachen und Literaturen waren 
gut belegt, die ihm die Orientkultur erleichterten. Von Jahr zu Jahr 
immer mehr zur schöpferischen bahnbrechenden Arbeit getrieben, 
war er auf diesem Gebiete unersetzlicher Einzelgänger, so daß man 
ihn wohl als Enzyklopädist der türkischen Kulturgeschichte be- 
zeichnen kann. 

Seine ständigen Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete der Folklore der Türk- 
völker und der älteren Volksliteratur eröffneten ihm auch die 
philologischen Wege zu den Epen und den Überlieferungen. So 
stammen von seiner Hand ein beträchtlicher Teil der Etymologien 
der unbekannten Wörter der Kulturgeschichte, die wir ihm ver- 
danken. 

Seine mit großer Anstrengung und Mühe erworbenen Kenntnisse 
und. Erfahrungen machten ihn in der Türkei zum Wissenschaftler 
ersten Ranges, zuerst in Istanbul bei Prof. Fuad Köprülü als 
Assistent im Türkiyat Enstitüsü, dann in Ankara an der neuge- 
gründeten Dil ve Tarih-Cografya Fakültesi und in der hohen Gesell- 
schaft des großen Befreiers des Landes Kemal Atatürk war er ein 
beliebter Mitarbeiter bei den Reformen der türkischen Sprache, 
sowie der Förderung der türkischen Kultur im neugegründeten 
Staate. 

Die Bibliographie seiner zahlreichen Veröffentlichungen über ver- 
schiedene Themen wurde von Prof. Hikmet Tanyu gesammelt, 
zuletzt in Vakıflar Dergisi, Nr. 11 (Ankara, 1976) veröffentlicht. 
Von seinen letzten Arbeiten wird Eski Türk Dini Tarihi noch in 
diesem Jahr von Prof. Tanyu herausgegeben werden. 


Ankara Saadet Çağatay 
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Gian Andri Bezzola, Die Mongolen in abendländischer Sicht 
(1220-1270). Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Völkerbegegnungen. 
Francke Verlag Bern und München 1974. 


Der Schweizer Mediaevist Gian Andri Bezzola stellte sich die zwar schwierige, 
aber äußerst dankenswerte Aufgabe, anhand der reichen abendländischen 
Überlieferung ein Bild von der „Begegnung“ der Völker des christlichen 
Europa mit der so andersartigen Welt der Mongolen des 13. Jh. zu entwerfen. 
Dieses wichtige Problem stand ja schon lange zur Debatte und es fehlte auch 
nicht an zahlreichen, teilweise selbst sehr gründlichen Studien darüber, aber 
eine zusammenfassende Behandlung dieses großen einmaligen Geschehens in 
europäischer Sicht harrte immer noch des Meisters, den sie in unserem Autor 
nun gefunden hat. Es war auch richtig, daß sich Bezzola — vorläufig wenig- 
stens—auf die ersten fünfzig Jahre (1220-1270) dieser ,‚Begegnung‘‘ beschränk- 
te, denn in diesem Zeitraum wurde das Bild der furchtbaren Neuankömmlin- 
ge, der ,,Tartaren”, am eindringlichsten und lebendigsten von der Feder der 
großen. Missionare gezeichnet. Wie aus legendären Vorstellungen, die sich 
schon seit dem 12. Jh. um die Gestalt eines Priesterkönigs Johannes und 
später um die eines Königs David rankten, die den durch die Mohammedaner 
hart bedrängten Kreuzfahrern zu Hilfe eilen sollten, grausame Wirklichkeit 
wurde, gelingt dem Autor hervorragend aufzuzeigen. Wir würden die Lei- 
stung Bezzolas verkleinern, wenn wir sie als eine Art Pendant zu den meisten 
auf östlichen Quellen basierenden Darstellungen desselben Geschehens be- 
zeichnen wollten, sie ist gedanklich viel vertiefter, hier schreibt ein eruditer 
Historiker mit Herz und Verstand, der seinem Gegenstand richtig Leben 
einzuhauchen versteht. Seit den Tagen Friedrich Kantorowiez’ hat kaum 
jemand so zwingend und doch gezügelt ein umwälzendes Schauspiel beschrie- 
ben - ein nachzuahmendes Beispiel für die Historiker-Orientalisten! 


Wien K. Jahn 


B. V. Boldyrev, Kategorija kosvennoj prinadleznosti v tunguso- 
man tzurskia jazykaw [The Category of Indirect Possession in 
Manchu-Tungus Languages], Izdatel’stvo “Nauka,” Moskva, 
1976, 151 pages in 8°, paper, Rbi. 0,49. 


In contradistinction to direct possession (e.g., my eye), indirect possession 
concerns objects which belong to or are property or parts of objects which, 
in their turn, are someone's property (e.g., mene girmaksanoi tindaxani [the 
dog] let its bone go,’ the bone being that of some other animal but not being 
part of the dog’s skeleton). 

The suffix of the indirect possession is -y and its variants. It goes without 
saying that a word may take both the suffix of indirect possession and a 
personal possessive suffix at the same time, e.g., sulakiksa-y-i-l-bun ‘our 
fox pelts’ (-y suff. of indirect possession, -l- plural suff., -bun possessive suff. 
‘our’) because the pelt belongs to the fox but not to us, and the whole belongs 
to us (p. 84). 
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The author gives the history of investigation which has led to the discovery 
of the category of indirect possession (pp. 4ff.) and enumerates groups of 
words which take the suffix of indirect possession and vice versa (pp. 34ff.). 

As for the origin of the suff. -7, Boldyrev accepts Kotwicz’s and Ramstedt’s 
explanation of -y as going back to “in-ki in which in is the stem of the pro- 
noun of the third person with the suff. -ki (p. 133). 

Boldyrev’s book deserves attention as an important contribution to 
grammatical literature on the Manchu-Tungus languages. 


Seattle Nicholas Poppe 


Horst Wilfrid Brands: Studien zum Wortbestand der Türk- 
sprachen. Lexikalische Differenzierung, Semasiologie, Sprachge- 
schichte. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1973, XI, 149 8. 


Wenn ich heute, vier Jahre nach seinem Erscheinen, noch einmal auf dieses 
Werk zurückkomme, so fühle ich mich dazu von der Kritik vieler Einzel- 
heiten durch andere Rezensenten gedrängt, über die die Bedeutung des ver- 
dienstvollen Buches leicht übersehen oder vergessen werden könnte (vgl. 
Lars Johanson, Orientalia Suecana 22. 1973. 198-210, Sir Gerard Clauson, 
BSOAS 37. 1. 1974. 238-240, Gerhard Doerfer, ZDMG 125. 1. 1975. 197-201, 
Robert Dankoff, JAOS 95. 2. 1975. 294-296). Die kritisierten Punkte sind 
gewiß wichtig, es ist aber beachtenswert, daß B. hier als erster einen Rahmen 
gebastelt hat, den sinnvoll und einwandfrei auszufüllen sicher erst nach lan- 
gen Vorarbeiten möglich sein wird. Ohne auf die diachronische Perspektive 
zu verzichten, gelingt es ihm, wesentliche Phänomene der türkischen Lexik, 
vor allem die Probleme der Synonymik und der Semasiologie, in systemati- 
scher Folge aufzurollen, sie mit Beispielen zu illustrieren, über ihre bisherige 
Behandlung zu referieren und oft auch eigene Lösungen vorzuschlagen. Dabei 
beweist er eine gründliche Kenntnis der einschlägigen Literatur, auch der 
einschlägigen russischen Literatur, was besonders hervorzuheben ist. 

Als vor einem Vierteljahrhundert der Versuch unternommen wurde, die 
Ergebnisse der turkologischen Forschung in einem umfassenden Werk (Philo- 
logiae Turcicae Fundamenta, Bd. I, 1959) zusammenzufassen, war neben 
Lautlehre, Morphologie und Syntax auch für den Wortschatz eine Dezimale 
vorgesehen worden. Jedoch nur die allerwenigsten von den beigetragenen 
Abhandlungen enthielten Angaben zu diesem Thema. Es war offenkundig, 
daß die Fragestellung noch nicht in das Blickfeld der turkologischen For- 
schung gerückt war. An diesen spärlichen Anfängen gemessen erweist sich 
der große Fortschritt des Brands’schen Konzepts. Auch für sein Vorhaben 
waren die Vorarbeiten noch sehr beschränkt und viele seiner Thesen kön- 
nen sich nur auf wenige — oft zu wenige — Beispiele stützen. Dies gibt dem 
Buch einen impressionistischen, vorläufigen Charakter. Gerade dieser wirkt 
aber außerordentlich anregend: ständig öffnen sich Ausblicke auf unbetre- 
tenes Neuland und auf Schritt und Tritt stolpert man sozusagen über inter- 
essante neuartige Forschungsaufgaben. Ein solches Traumprojekt, die 
Schaffung eines turkologischen Seitenstückes zu C. D. Bucks klassischem 
Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal Indo-European Languages 
(Chicago 1949) war auch Brands’ Ausgangspunkt für die Beschäftigung mit 
dieser Arbeit gewesen (s. S. 6f.), leider aber als allzu ehrgeiziges Ziel von ihm 
wieder fallengelassen worden. 


Wien Andreas Tietze 
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Gerhard Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente im Neu- 
persischen. Unter besonderer Berücksichtigung älterer neupersi- 
scher Geschichtsquellen, vor allem der Mongolen- und Timuriden- 
zeit, Band IV: Türkische Elemente im Neupersischen (Schluß) 
und Register zur Gesamtarbeit (= Akademie der Wissenschaften 
und der Literatur, Veröffentlichungen der Orientalischen Kom- 
mission, Band XXI). Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag, GmbH, 
1975, 640 pages in 8°. Price DM 162.-. 


The volume reviewed concludes Doerfer’s monumental work. It conteins an 
etymological investigation of 174 words beginning with g-y, in the alphabetical 
order of the Arabic script, 189 additional etymologies (pp. 255-317), Supple- 
ments which contain, i.a. interesting but not always fully acceptable 
remarks on comparative Altaic studies published by other scholars (vide 
infra), and indices of subjects (pp. 496-519), words (pp. 520-547), sound 
correspondences and suffixes (pp. 548-553), ete., which, at last, render 
Doerfer's work usable because, without them, there is no way to locate 
numerous words discussed in connection with the main entries. In general, 
the etymological and linguistic portions of the volume are no different from 
the contents of the first three volumes reviewed by the undersigned (vide CAJ 
X, pp. 75-79; XI, pp. 235-239; XII, pp. 156-158). 

As in the preceding volumes, most etymologies of the words investigated 
are given in great detail, require no supplementation, and raise no objections. 
However, a few remarks are appropriate with respect to a few statements 
made by Doerfer. 

The very first word, gadak ‘a sheep's reticulum stuffed with meat,’ is 
labelled as unclear (p. 1). It is certainly to be compared with Mong. gedesün 

‘stomach, intestines.’ Its correct transcription should be gedek or gedäk, 
and it may be of Mongolian origin. 

The Mong. word Jaryu ‘law suit, litigation’ is a Turkic loan word, namely, 
borrowed from a Turk. 7- language in the past, and contrary to Doerfer, 
cannot be very old, going back to Turk. jar- ‘to split’ = Uig., Kazen Tatar 
yar- “to split, to discuss’ (cf. Räsänen, Versuch eines etym. Wörterbuchs d. 
Türksprachen, p. 189). 

As for Hung. nydr ‘summer’ and Turk. ydz ‘spring,’ the difference in 
meanings is, contrary to Doerfer (p. 67), of no importance because Turkish 
(Osm.), Chag., Tar., and Karai yaz is also “summer.” Besides, Lat. ver and 
Russ. vesna ‘spring’ correspond to Lith. vasard ‘summer.’ There are also 
numerous excellent examples of Mong. n- = Turk. y- which correspondence 
is rejected by Doerfer (pp. 67, 550), cf. Kalm. nimnün “having soft flesh” 
(a cow), Mong. nimnayun < *nim-la-gün ‘thin, emaciated’ = AT yim-$-ag 

“soft; Mong. nil-ta-yi- ‘to become sticky, clammy,’ Mong. nêl-ta-gar ‘sticky, 
viscous’ = Alt., Tel. yil- ‘to glide,’ Kar. L yil-ma ‘slippery,’ Tob. yil-ma-yai 
‘smooth,’ etc. 

An interesting word is yaräsa ‘bat’ which Doerfer regards as unanalysable 
and, therefore, as a possible loan word (p. 143). It occurs as Bar. yarisqi and 
Chag. yarasiq, the form yaräsa going back to yarasga, with the suff. -sga 
{as qumursga ‘ant’), from Kazan Tat. yari ‘membrane.’ The other word for 
‘bat’ is Kazan Tatar yarganat, Alt., Leb. yaryanat < yari 'membrane‘ + 
ganat ‘wing.’ 

Doerfer pays much attention to the mutual relations of Turkic and Mon- 
golian. His remarks concerning this problem are found throughout all four 
volumes, and in the volume under review (pp. 318-347), a special chapter 
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“Remarks on Altaic studies” is devoted to his views of Turkic-Mongolian 
sound correspondences. This portion of Doerfer's work has little bearing on 
the main subject, i.e., Mongolian and Turkic elements in Persian. Thus, his 
declaration that there is no correspondence of Mongolian n- and Turkic y- 
(vide supra) is irrelevant for the main subject of his work, because independ- 
ently of whether n- and y- correspond to each other or do not, the fact 
remains that Mong. words with n- have n- in Persian, and Turkic loan words 
with y- have y- in Persian, e.g., nemari “additional tax’ < Mong. nemeri 
‘addition’ (vol. I, p. 518) but yas ‘age, young” < Turk. yas (vol. IV, p. 97). 

Skipping, however, further arguments in favor of the Altaic theory or 
against it, which would be out of place in this review, let it be said that the 
appearance of the final volume of Doerfer's work is to be welcomed as an 
important accomplishment. 


Seattle Nicholas Poppe 


Vladimir Drimba: Syntaxe comane. - Bucuregti/Leiden 1973. 
Gr. -8?, 335 pp. ; 


In der in dem Codex Cumanicus (1. H. d. 14. Jh.) verwendeten Sprache 
haben viele Turkologen ein miserables Übersetzer- oder Missionarskomanisch 
sehen wollen [H. Vámbéry, ZDMG 35 (1881) 772, meint, der Teil des CC mit 
den Hymnen liefere ,,das schlechtest mögliche Türkisch“‘], dagegen stellt z. B. 
mit Bezug gerade auf die Hymnen A. v. Gabain [PhTF I (1959) 46] mit 
Recht, wie ich meine, fest, die formvollendeten Hymnen bezeugten eine 
spätere vollkommene Beherrschung der Sprache. 

Soweit man in den vielen syntaktischen Abweichungen des Komanischen 
vom Gemeintürkischen weithin schlechte Sprachkenntnis der Übersetzer gə- 
sehen und kaum gewagt hat, vom „Komanischen‘ zu sprechen (auch A. v. 
Gabain überschreibt 1. c. ihren Beitrag mit ,,Die Sprache des Codex Cumani- 
cus‘) hätte das Studium des Armenisch-Kiptschakischen und des Karaimi- 
schen zu einiger Vorsicht mahnen können; hier finden wir ähnliche Abwei- 
chungen, die offenbar der lebenden Sprache angehörten. So glaube ich, daß 
man dem Verf. der Syntaxe comane vollkommen zustimmen muß, wenn er in 
seinen Conclusions générales (S. 183-187) feststellt: 


En réalité, dans le stade actuel des recherches dans le domaine de la 
syntaxe des langues turques, il est très difficile de préciser ce qui est 
véritablement turc et ce qui ne lest pas dans la syntaxe de la langue du 
Codex Cumanicus. Tout ce que nous pouvons dire pour le moment, c’est 
que toutes (ou presque toutes) les constructions syntaxiques qui semblent 
insolites, aberrantes, non-turques - pouvant donc être attribuées à Pin- 
fluence de la syntaxe latine {éventuellement aussi à la syntaxe de la langue 
maternelle des traducteurs allemands des textes du codex) — se retrouvent 
dans diverses langues turques anciennes et modernes (S. 184-185). 


Die vorliegende Darstellung der komanischen Syntax kommt von einem ro- 
manistisch geschulten Linguisten. Er hat aus dem CC wohl alles herausgeholt, 
was zu seinem Thema gehört, und er hat es in gut gegliederter Form darge- 
stellt. Allerdings bleiben zwei Wünsche offen: 1) ein Index der behandelten 
Sätze, geordnet nach den Seitenzahlen des CC, und 2) ein Index der für die 
Syntax wichtigen Grammatikformen [man versuche, die syntaktischen Ver- 
wendungen des Gerundiums -yaé oder gar die der Formen -yan(+ ), -mag(+) 
usw. festzustellen]. 
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Einige kleine Bemerkungen: Die Verwendung des Ausdrucks Izafet (5. 
62ff.) für die verschiedenen Arten von Genitivverbindungen ist zwar prak- 
tisch, aber als Terminus der arabischen Grammatik für eine Türksprache (und 
gar, wie geschehen, für tungusische Sprachen) wohl auch nicht geeigneter 
oder treffender als vergleichbare Termini aus der lateinischen Grammatik. — 
Zu dem Ausdruck yenil giligli kiši homme à caractère léger‘ (u.ä., S. 54, 57) 
sagt der Verf. „l’attribut d’identification détermine un adjectif dérivé au 
moyen du suffixe -%“ ; an anderer Stelle (S. 63) jedoch erklärt er einen solchen 
Ausdruck richtig als ausgegangen von einer „construction en izafet‘‘; das 
yenil ist also nicht Attribut zum Adjektiv giliyli, sondern der Ausdruck yenil 
giliy ,caractére léger‘ ist durch das Suffix +1 ‚versehen mit... „adjekti- 
viert“ und dient als nähere Bestimmung zu kisi. - In dem Ausdruck bar barta 
‚toutes choses‘ sieht der Verf. (S. 132) das bar als „attribut adjectival‘, das 
barta als ,,sujet” des Satzes an; nach seinen Angaben $ 168, 1 (S. 138) wäre 
aber auch die Auffassung bar = Subjekt, barta = nachgestelltes adjektivi- 
sches Attribut möglich, und, entsprechend der Syntax anderer Türksprachen, 
kann andan ulam bar barta bolyan-turur auch aufgefaßt werden als „durch 
ihn ist das Vorhandene insgesamt entstanden/geworden“ (also mit barta als 
Adverb). 

Gegenüber bisherigen Lesungen oder Auffassungen bietet der Verf. eine 
Reihe von Verbesserungen, die oft nur zu bemerken sind, wenn man die 
älteren Veröffentlichungen vergleicht. Gelegentlich hätte in einer Anmerkung 
darauf hingewiesen werden sollen — auch wenn es nicht direkt mit dem Thema 
des Werks zu tun hat -, daß die vorgetragene Auffassung auch sprachge- 
schichtliche Konsequenzen hat, so wenn (auf S. 122, 215) awlun als ‚ton 
esprit‘ übersetzt wird [auch bei Andreas Tietze: The Koman riddles ... 
(Berkeley 1966) 120: ‚your mind']. Das Wort ist bei K. Grgnbech: Komani- 
sches Wörterbuch (1942) nicht aufgeführt, gehört aber offenbar als jüngere 
Form mit .. w .. zu kom. ayul ‚Gesinnung‘ [bei Grønbech 1. e. 29 „< ?“], 
das wohl ebenso wie kom. Sügür ‚Dank‘ < ar. $ukr zu beurteilen und mit ar. 
“aql ‚Einsicht, Verstand‘ zu verbinden ist, das aber auch als agil ~ hagil 
‚Verstand, Weisheit‘ im Komanischen vorkommt. 


Im Anhang (S. 189-329) finden wir Texte in Transkription, mit französi- 
scher Übersetzung und, soweit möglich, mit den lateinischen Vorlagen. Zum 
Ave Maria (S. 261) stellt der Verf. fest, daß ,,la version comane ne correspond 
à aucune des variantes connues de l’Ave, ce qui reste à être éclairci par les 
theologiens‘‘. Es gibt noch weitere Fragen, mit denen sich die Theologen im 
Zusammenhang mit dem Christentum im pontischen Steppengebiet befassen 
sollten. So heißt es, entgegen der Vulgata ‚et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis‘ (Luk. 2, 14, = gr. xal int yij¢ sip hun èv d&vOparorg eddoxixs) im 
CC yerdä bazliy, egi könülni kišigä = ‚Friede auf Erden, (und) den Menschen 
ein Wohlgefallen‘; in dem sonst genau übersetzten Hymnus ,,verbum caro 
factum est” (S. 304-307) stimmt die Strophe 5 mit dem lateinischen Text 
nicht überein und dürfte auf einer anderen Überlieferung des Textes beruhen. 
Eine andere, theologisch interessante Frage scheint mir die der christlichen 
Terminologie zu sein. Für das lat.gr. Messias wird das aus dem Syrischen 
stammende Misiya benützt [cf. auch uig. (manichäisch) Msixa burxan 
‚Messias (= Mani)'], das atü. ariy ‚rein‘ wird im komanischen Vokabular in 
der SW-Form ari aufgeführt, daneben kommen in den Texten die NW-Form 
arow ‚rein unschuldig‘ (> aruwliy ‚Reinheit, Unbeflecktheit‘) und die Form 
arigsuz ‚unrein‘ vor, im Sinne von ‚heilig‘ wird aber immer die Form ari ge- 
braucht, zu der man Bangs Übersetzung des uig.(-christlichen) ariy mit 
‚heilig‘ in seinen türkischen Bruchstücken einer nestorianischen Georgs- 
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passion [Muséon 39 (Louvain 1926) 73, 75] vergleichen möge Die neue Ge- 
samtausgabe des CC, an welcher der Verf. arbeitet, wird sicher neben den 
rein sprachlichen auch den kulturgeschichtlichen Forschungen neue Möglich- 
keiten erschließen. 


Mainz Johannes Benzing 


Elisabeth Finckh, Grundlagen tibetischer Heilkunde, Nach dem 
Buche rGyud bz, Band 1, Medizinisch Literarische Verlagsgesell- 
schaft mbH, Uelzen, 1976, 107 pages in 8° + one folded chart, 
buckram. Price DM 60,-. 


Tibetan medicine is little known although some works of Tibetan medical 
literature are easily accessible. They have not been investigated until 
recently, and only parts of one, namely, the so-called rgyud bźi, certainly the 
most important among them, were translated into Russian by Badmaev 
(1898) and Pozdneev (1908) which translations can only be regarded as pre- 
liminary. The main difficulty which the translators had to cope with is the 
lack of knowledge of Tibetan medical terminology and the impossibility to 
establish European equivalents of Tibetan terms. Thus, when the reader of a 
Tibetan medical work comes across the term rluri-nad and finds its translation 
as “disease caused by rlur!”, the term rlun being explained in dictionaries as 
“one of the three humours of the body supposed to exist in nearly all the 
parts and organs of the body” (H. A. Jaschke, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, 
London, 1968, pp. 537-38), this does not ring any bells to him, and the reader 
only wonders what kind of disease this might be. To produce a good trans- 
lation, one must not only be a philologist trained in Tibetan but also a medical 
doctor. 

The author of the book under review is a doctor of medicine and studied 
Tibetan explicitly for the purpose of investigating the Tibetan medicine. 
For this reason, Dr. Finckh undertook two journeys to Nepal and studied at a 
Tibetan medical school. Her book is prefaced by the Dalai Lama whose 
comments on the merits of the work under review can only be agreed with. 
The book is divided into eight chapters. The first chapter is a survey of 
studies of Tibetan medicine in Europe. Chapter IT (“History of Tibetan 
Medicine”, pp. 17-21) discusses the development of Tibetan medical science 
from the “Discussion of bSam yas” (A.D. 794) to the present Dalai Lama's 
personal physician, Yeshe Donden, and the opening of a modern Tibetan 
hospital. Here the reader learns, i.a., that at the present time, study of 
medicine lasts nine years, and the Namgyal Institute of Tibetology in 
Gangtok, Sikkim, possesses 20000 Tibetan works which include fifty medical 
books (pp. 20-21). 

Chapter III is of particular interest because it contains brief data on 
Tibean authors of medical works of which fifteen are discussed in Chapter IV. 
Dr. Finckh's work is based on rgyud bii. A survey of its contents is found in 
Chapter V (pp. 33-42). The most important portion of the book is, however, 
Chapter VI (pp. 43-56) which deals with the system of Tibetan medicine. 
This is followed by a treatise on the healthy and diseased organism (Chapter 
VII, pp. 57ff.). The final, eighth chapter discusses the previous analyses of 
the contents of rgyud bêt and its translations. It also informs the reader that 
the book under review is only the first volume of a larger work and will be 
followed by two more volumes devoted to the principles of Tibetan medicine, 
diagnosis, therapy, and Tibetan medical practice. 
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The volume under review is concluded by a table of transliteration of the 
letters of the Tibetan alphabet (p. 85), a list of Tibetan medical works used 
by the author (pp. 86-87), notes (pp. 89-95), and a bibliography (pp. 97-105). 

In closing, it should be said that the book under review is an important 
contribution to study of Tibetan medicine and Tibetan studies in general. 
It is also technically on a high level. The print is clear the paper good, and 
the cover is in good taste. 


Seattle : Nicholas Poppe 


Kaare Grønbech t and John R. Krueger, An Introduction to 
Classical (Literary) Mongolian, Second Edition, Revised with a 
New Supplement, Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1976, X + 91 
pages in 8°, paper, DM 42,-. 


The second edition of Grgnbech's and Krueger’s well-known manual gives 
corrections of errors found in the first edition, and some supplements, in 
general, however, remaining very close to the edition of 1955. Therefore, most 
of what was said by the author of these lines in his review of the first edition 
(Oriens, vol. X, Nr. 2, 1957, pp. 374-375) holds true with regard to the 
present one. 

The senior author of the original book, Kaare Grgnbech, died in 1957. 
Therefore credit for the few changes found in the new edition is to be given to 
Krueger who, in his capacity of a professor of Mongolian at the Indiana 
University for a long period of time, has had ample opportunity to test the 
manual under review and to find out what kind of supplements and improve- 
ments were to be made in a new edition. . 

The supplements (pp. 84ff.) give additional information and better 
formulations of grammatical rules found in the first edition. Most of them are 
beyond critieism, and only a few still need clarification. Thus, what is said 
in 520 (p. 85) could be stated in a much simpler manner: “the reflexive 
possessive suffix is used only in cases in which the possessor of the object 
in question is also the subject, like Russian ja poterjal svoju knigu, whereas 
the personal possessive forms are used in cases in which the subject is not the 
possessor of the object, like Russian on poterjal moju knigu.” Likewise, the 
supplement referring to page 30, Selection IV, line 11 (p. 86) should be 
reformulated to the effect that amitan bolyan sanaju means “thinking of it as 
of an animal” or “thinking that it was an animal.” 

As in the caso of the first edition, problems are posed by the term “Clas- 
sical Mongolian” as a substitute for “Written Mongolian” or “Script Mon- 
golian.” Indeed, as it was pointed out in the above mentioned review of the 
first edition, “Classical Mongolian,” a term coined by Vladimirtsov, is only 
used to denote the language of Buddhist xylographs of the XVII-XVIII 
century (B. Ja. Vladimircov, Mongol’skij sbornik razskazov is Paficatantra, 
Petrograd, 1921, pp. 44ss.; also Sravnitel’naja grammatika mongol'skogo 
pis’mennogo jazyka i xalzaskogo naretija, Vvedenie i fonetika, Leningrad, 
1929, p. 25). It is true, the term “Written Mongolian” is not perfect, but 
its replacement with “Classical Mongolian” is not a good solution. It should 
be remembered that it is not advisable to change the meaning of a term 
which for a considerable length of time has been used to denote something 
very special. In order to bring the new edition into line with his aim, 7.e., in 
order to bring the book closer to what Vladimirtsov called “Classical Mon- 
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golian,” Krueger has dropped one reading-selection because it was a sample 
of very poor and ungrammatical language, a far cry from “Classical” (p. IK). 

Grgnbech’s and Krueger’s manual has been out of print since 1969. 
Therefore the appearance of the second, improved, edition is to be welcomed. 


Seattle Nicholas Poppe 


Walther Heissig, Die mongolischen Handschrijtenreste aus Olon 
Süme, Innere Mongolei (16.-17. Jhdi.) (= Asiatische Forschun- 
gen, Band 46), Otto Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1976, VIII + 
634 pages in 8°, paper, DM 260,-. 


Olon Süme is the name of a locality near Pei-ling miao in Inner Mongolia, 
which has become famous as the site of an ancient ruined Nestorian city 
which was the capital of Georgios, the prince of the Ongut-Mongols at the 
time of Marco Polo who mentions the name of the city as Tenduc. Prince 
Georgios was later converted to Catholicism by the renowned John de 
Montecorvino. At a still later time a Lamaist monastery was built on the 
same spot but obviously did not function very long because the settlement 
was abandoned at the beginning of the XVII century. As a result of his 
excavations carried out, time and again, from 1931 until 1944, the Japanese 
archeologist Egami discovered 211 large and small fragments of Mongolian 
manuscripts which many years after their discovery have been published 
and investigated by Heissig in the book under review. 

Heissig’s greatest merit is that he succeeded in identifying the larger 
portion of the fragments. They have been reproduced in fecsimile and given 
in transcription used in Mongolian studies. The texts identified are fragments 
of the Bodhicaryävatära, commentaries thereon, canonical texts (Bhagavati- 
prajhaparamita hrdaya, Aparamitayurjiana-siitra, Sitatapaträ-dhärani, 
Vajracchedikaprajiaparamita, and Mongolian versions of the work known 
as “Eight Rays”), five apocryphal texts, eleven prayers and benedictions, a 
few fragments of unidentified dharani texts, and seven divination texts. The 
unidentified fragments are given in facsimile without transcription (pp. 531 
to 561). 

Heissig has also compared the identified fragments with the respective 
passages in works available as undamaged manuscripts or xylographs, and 
established the differences between them. Thus he has demonstrated that 
the Bodhicaryävatära fragments represent a version which has much in 
common with the versions L, M 480, and K, and is certainly older that the 
Tanjur version of 1748 (p. 236). Some fragments are in a poor condition, but 
this does not reflect on their value, and most of them have been identified 
correctly. In general, the value of the Olon Süme fragments is not in the 
state of preservation but in their usefulness as a means to determine the 
composition of a monastery library in the XV—XVI centuries. 

Many fragments can be read with difficulty. Nevertheless most of them 
have been read and transcribed very accurately. Only in few cases better 
readings can be suggested, e.g., fol. 103v (p. 55), line 2 ker be is to be corrected 
as ker ber, fol. 121, line 11 (p. 60) tegüs aburi itegeti is to be corrected as tegüs 
aburi idegetü “perfect subsistence (aburi from a- “to be, exist”) and food.” 
By the way, footnote 45 which is supposed to say something about itegetil is 
missing. Further on, on p. 62, fol. 124, line 1 the word transcribed as amitan-a 
could be read as amitan-i which is found in some other versions, etc. However, 
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these minor deviations of transcription from the original texts do not render 
the text established by Heissig unintelligible. : 

Chapter IX of the book unter review (pp. 561-576) is a summary of data 
on the paleographic peculiarities, orthography, and grammar of the frag- 
ments investigated, Uigur elements which occur therein, and conclusions as 
to the history of translation activities in pre-classical time. 

The book is concluded with an Index of words (pp. 577ff.), an Index of 
all Olon Süme fragments (pp. 607-614), an Appendix containing O. K. 
Nordstrand's analysis of samples of paper, and a bibliography. 

Heissig’s new work has demonstrated once more what hidden literary 
treasures can still be found in various parts of Mongolia and how precious 
they are for those who are working in the field of history of Mongolian 
literature. : 


Seattle Nicholas Poppe 


Jacques Legrand, L' Administration dans la Domination Sino: 
Mandchoue en Mongolie Qalq-a. Version mongole du Lifan yuan 
Zeli. Mémoires de l’Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises. Volume 
TI. Collège de France. Paris, 1976, 221 pp. 


On the basis of some 140 articles of the Mongol version of the Li-Fan yüan 
tse-li of 1826, the author of this book elucidates the structure of the Manchu 
administration of the Qalga (i.e. what used to be known as Outer Mongolia, 
the present-day Mongolian People’s Republic) and its impact on Mongolia 
and the Mongols. What we know of Outer Mongolia of Ch’ing times is often 
nothing but broad generalizations and unproven assumptions. This is the 
first systematic attempt in recent years I know of probing those assumptions. 
140 articles out of a relatively large collection of laws and regulations may 
seem too narrow a base, but the author aimed at nothing more than a 
preliminary investigation into this subject, and in my judgment he has 
successfully achieved his purpose. In this review I intend to summarize the 
author's main conclusions, while adding a few comments of may own on 
some particular aspects, and propose a few corrections intended less as 
criticism than as a modest contribution to this investigation. 

Mr. Legrand takes the Mongol version of 1826 as his principal source for 
the simple reason that he has a better command of this language than -of 
Chinese, and partly because he believes that the Mongol text brings him 
closer to the Mongol situation. This may be questionable. After all, the 
legislation of the Li-Fan yüan was drwan up in Chinese and translated into 
Mongol and Manchu: the Chinese version always was the primary text. 

According to the Ch’ing-shih (ch. 116), in 1636, the Manchu ruler, even 
before the conquest of China, created the Meng-ku ya-men (Mongyol juryan), 
an organ dealing with Mongol affairs. In 1638 it was renamed Li-Fan yuan. 
Over the years its duties also grew: it dealt with Mongol, Korean, Tibetan, 
and Russian affairs. The author seems a bit unclear about those dates 
(pp. 86, 161). No compilation of law was published until 1789, when the 
Meng-ku li-li in 209 articles was promulgated. This compilation was trans- 
lated by I. Bidurin into Russian and published in 1828 (not 1826 as stated 
on p. 44). On pp. 46-53, Mr. L. lists the headings of those 209 articles after 
Bidurin's translation. According to Mr. L., there exists at Leningrad a 
Mongol version of a collection of laws dating from 1629-1695, mostly in- 
corporated into the Meng-ku la-li. According to my own notes (which I 
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cannot now verify) Biturin’s version was rendered into German by one C. F. 
von den Berg and published in 1832, and I assume that it was this version 
which was incorporated, partly summarized, almost one hundred years later 
by Curt Alinge into his Mongolische Gesetze (Leipzig, 1934), pp. 134-157). 
At any rate, the Meng-ku li-li is less systematized than later compilations, 
being rather a collection of dated decrees than articles of law (p. 44). 

The Meng-ku lü-k is, of course, well enough known, but in a note on p. 70, 
Mr. L. makes mention of a Mongol manuscript text in the holdings of the 
Bibliothèque Nationale which after comparison with Bidurin's Russian text 
he considers to be a translation of the 1789 Meng-ku lü-li. He lists it also in the 
bibliography (p. 206) as Mongyol &ayafin-u bitig: Menggü lili. In fact this 
Mongol manuscript has already been examined by Shimida Masao in a paper 
“The Relationship between Statutes of the Ch’ing Code governing non- 
Chinese (Hua-wai jen) criminals and the Customary Law of the Mongols,” 
(in Chinese) in Bulletin of the Institute of China Border Area Studies 3, 1972, 
pp. 1-14. Instead of 209, Shimida speaks of 210 articles, and he further 
states that the Bibl. Nationale also possesses a Manchu version of this code, 
but he notes that there are discrepancies between the three versions. 

Mr. L. provides a brief survey (pp. 55-57) of the origin of the 1826 text: 
by 1811 it was felt that a new code, or a recast of the earlier legislation 
(Meng-ku lii-li) was needed; after several years of work a Chinese Li-Fan 
yüan tse-li was presented to the emperor (1817; this text is also in Paris) 
and Manchu and Mongol translations were prepared and printed. The Manchu 
version (1817) was translated into Russian in 1828 by Stepan Lipovtsov. 
Almost immediately thereafter.a new Mongol version slightly enlarged was 
made and printed in 1826, the very text used by the author. This 1826 
Mongol version appears to be the text corresponding to the Chinese Li-Fan 
yuan tse-li completed in 1825, and printed in 1827, then revised in 1833-41, 
and printed again in 1843 (A. Hummel, Eminent Chinese, p. 853). 

Of the 209 articles of the 1789 code, 20 were entirely eliminated, many 
were recast, and many new ones were added, reflecting various decrees and 
decisions enacted after 1789, resulting in a total of 713 articles (p. 57). 

The author points out that in the Mongol text three distinct layers can 
be noticed: 1. what is called “old law” (qayutin qauli), apparently the text 
of 1789, 2. rewritten articles (Jasaysan or nemefü jokiyaysan) corresponding 
to the articles marked as t’iao-kai in the Chinese text; and 3. additional 
articles (Jalyan nemefü jalarayulun jasaysan) corresponding to tseng-tsuan. 
The Chinese editions at my disposal are one which I believe to be from 1891, 
and a more recent print from 1908 with the title Li-Fan pu tse-li. These two 
editions are practically identical, even in the pagination. 

On pp. 58-66, the author lists the table of contents with pagination of 
the 1826 Mongol edition together with the corresponding pagination of the 
1817 Mongol edition of Leningrad as described by L. S. Puékovskii, Mon- 
gol’skie Rukopisi 4 Ksilografy Instituta Vostokovedeniya I, 1957, pp. 161-166. 

The Chinese Li-Fan yüan tse-li is well known and easily available, the 
Mongol translation is hardly available at all, and one wishes it had been 
possible to give us, if not the full Mongol text of 1826, at least the Mongol 
text of the 140 articles which form the basis of this study. 

The code of 1826, containing Sino-Manchu legislation for Mongolia from 
the end of the 18th century and the beginning of the 19th, in the author’s 
view reflects the culmination of Manchu power in Mongolia and the final 
stage of bureaucratization of the Qalga nobility (pp. 42-44, 175, passim); 
and this was the reason for him to concentrate on this particular edition. 
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In several instances, Mr. L. speaks of the different approach used by the 
Manchus to deal with Eastern, then Southern Mongolia, and finally with the 
Qalga. Apparently he did not yet know I. S. Ermadenko, Politika Man’ turs- 
koi Dinastii Tsin(g) v Yuznoi i Severnoi Mongolii v xvid v., M., 1974, which 
is also an investigation into the various stages and means of the Manchu 
conquest. Once the Qalqa had given their allegiance to the Manchu emperor 
in 1689, the Sino-Manchu government imposed a new structure upon the 
country and society; to do this the government adopted a number of terms 
and expressions current in Mongolia. Such words as ayimay, gosiyun, otoy, 
čiyulyan, etc. with their own history and meanings, were given new contents 
in a new framework. The Manchus decided to use the Mongol nobility, the 
traditional leaders, for their own ends, while drastically circumscribing 
their power. Whereas throughout Mongol history, a strong leader -through 
war or other means would expand his power over neighboring areas, and 
thus acquire more subjects, with the advent of the Manchu domination and 
the introduction of the banner system with fixed boundaries, ruling princes 
could no longer expand their power into new territory, and the common 
people remained perpetually attached to their banners. Theoretically here- 
ditary, the princes still needed confirmation from Peking, and their powers 
were severely limited in many other ways; although “ruling” princes, they 
remained under strict surveillance through the Li-Fan yüan, and on all 
important matters had to report to Peking: final decisions were made there. 
For all their titles and privileges, the princes were no more than cogs in an 
enormous bureaucratic machinery. As the author puts it (p. 176), the 
traditional aristocracy from sovereigns were degraded to mere holders of 
delegated power. 

The number of banners itself was a means of limiting the princes’ power: 
over the years the Manchu government created more banners, every time 
reducing the territories and the number of their subjects, their income, and 
their influence. The Qalqa banners grouped into four districts (ayimay), 
from a very small. number in the beginning, rose to 55, then to 74, and 
finally to 83, as follows: Tüsiyetü-qan: 20; Sečen-qan: 23; Jasaytu-qan: 
18 (+ one Qoyid banner from Western Mongolia attached to them; not 
Ögeled as Mr. L. writes on p. 91; the tables of the Huang-ch’ao fan-pu yao- 
lüeh, piao 2. 28a, read Ogeled banner, but the commentary explains that they 
were Qoyid. Ogeled is perhaps used here as synonymous with “Western 
: Mongol.” A ms. fragment from Ordos of the Mongol version of the first 
chapter of the Li-Fan yaan tse-li [JAOS 95, 1975, p. 204, Nr. 122] reads 
goyid): Sayin-noyan: 22 (+ 2 Ogeled banners from Western Mongolia 
attached to it after the Galdan wars). Grand total: 86 (pp. 91, 105). See 
Meng-ku yu-mu chi, introd. to chapts. 7, 8, 9, 10; Li-Fan yüan tse-li 1. 4b-10a. 

The Mongol banner, though a copy, was not an exact duplication of the 
Manchu banner. Rejecting the wei of the Ming (and Ch’ing) as a possible 
origin of the banner, the author seems to have completely misunderstood 
the origin, nature, and operation of the wei, when he states (p. 108) “les 
wei ne sont pas des unités militaires chinoises.” In fact the Ming wet system 
was inherited from the Yüan, as I have already tried to show in 1957, and 
others have done since (see Monumenta Serica 16, 1957, pp. 144-146, R. 
Taylor, “Yuan origin of the Wei-so system,” in Ch. O. Hucker, ed., Chinese 
Government in Ming times,” N.Y., 1969, pp. 23-40). The whole standing 
army of the Ming, organized in wei “commanderies,” or “guards,” was spread 
all over the empire. Contrary to what Mr. L. believes, the few barbarian 
commanderies created by the Ming on the periphery were not the typical 
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wet but only a “paper” variety: relatively (very changeable!) friendly tribes 
were given wet status, and native leaders and rulers were granted military 
ranks of the wei. Over the years I have tried to describe those commanderies 
created for the Jirden, a few Southern Mongol tribes, and some Turco- 
Mongol groups in the Kansu panhandle. Besides Maspero and Escarra, 
mentioned by Mr. Legrand, other authors have expressed the opinion that 
the Manchu rulers patterned the banner after the wet system of the Ming, 
that is the real wei system, not the “imitation” barbarian commanderies. 


With the banner system with territorial boundaries scattering the Mongol 
aristocracy and isolating the princes from each other, they ended by being 
nothing but tools of Manchu control (pp. 110, 153, 160); at the same time 
they always remained under suspicion: the Manchus retained a vivid memory 
of the wars in Western Mongolia under the K’ang-hsi and Ch’ien-lung 
emperors (pp. 152-154): contacts with the Oyirad were carefully watched, 
and for similar reasons so were all contacts with the Russians across the 
Siberian borders. The same fear caused the Manchus to decide against 
modernization of the armed forces of Mongolia supposed to be a military 
ally. As a result Qalqa Mongolia at first supposed to play a role within the 
military framework of the empire, was gradually reduced to the status of a 
mere bufferzone against external enemies (p. 155). 


This need to watch to Qalqa nobility necessitated a separate military 
organization, outside and above the banner system, based on Qobdo, Uliyasu- 
tai, and Küriyen (Urga). The author describes this military organization in 
some detail (pp. 165-168; also pp. 98-102 for a lower level). 


Every banner comprised a number of sumu (Ma.: niru), a group of families 
able to raise 150 soldiers. This typical Manchu company was a totally foreign 
element introduced into Mongol social structure. Apart from being a basic 
military unit along Manchu lines, it also constituted one more severe restriction 
on the powers of the nobility. Whereas in traditional Mongolia all commoners 
were hereditary serfs (albatu) of a nobleman, the new law prescribed that a 
nobleman could own only a definite number of serfs or personal retainers, 
while the rest of the population belonged to the sumu (pp. 131-132, 179), 
and a great variety of services which a prince, or nobleman in general, could 
ask of his serfs, he could not ask of the common sumu people. At least that 
was the law. But it remains a question how effective the law was. In con- 
nection with the sumu-people and personal serfs, there is abundant evidence 
that the princes, in disregard of the law, were often able to transfer sumu- 
people to their own personal service, or burdened the sumu families with 
illegal exactions. On this particular question and on a variety of causes of 
popular discontent, the reader may consult S. Rasidondug (and Ver. Veit), 
Petitions of Grievances by the people (18th c. - beginning of the 20th c.), Wies- 
baden, 1975 (trsl. of Ardyn zargyn bitig, 1966, listed by Mr. L. in his biblio- 
graphy: p. 206, Nr. 89). I want to observe here that in Inner Mongolia the 
situation was somewhat different: all commoners, with very few exceptions, 
were hereditary serfs of noble families, while belonging to the sumu at the 
same time. And for the impact of the sumu on the hereditary powers of the 
nobility in Ordos, see A. Mostaert, Introd. to Erdeni-yin Tobti. Mongolian 
Chronicle. Scripta Mongolica II, Cambridge, Mass., 1956, Part I, p. 27. 


Furthermore the law prescribed that as the banner population grew or 
contracted, the number of sumu would also increase or decrease (p. 100, 127). 
Here again the application was different in Inner Mongolia, where the number 
of sumu remained unchanged with the result that when the population 
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dropped, many sumu were greatly understrength, or continued to exist on 
paper only. 

It is interesting that the name sumu, a strictly Manchu innovation, is 
still in use in the administration of the People's Republic. 

In connection with clans, tribes, otoy, banners, ayimay, etc. in Mongolia, 
one has to keep in mind that by Cinggis-gan's time, clans and tribes had 
ceased to be political entities. What is more, the endless internal wars of the 
Ming period further resulted in all clans and tribes being dispersed and scat- 
tered all over the country, so that representatives of any clan were liable 
to be found anywhere, and any new group, banner, or whatever emerged, 
inevitably comprised people belonging to a large number of clans. In the 
ayimay of Ch’ing times one can no longer say that “le degré de proximité 
consanguine des éléments du groupe se trouvant quelque peu relegué au 
second plan” (p. 87): family and clan relations no longer played a role in the 
make-up of the ayimay, which was a political unit. 

When the Manchus extended their domination over the Qalqa, they found 
the country divided into three large territories known as ganates, or ayimay, 
later expanded into four. These four sections in Mongol were called jam. 
The author considers this meaning of the word jam as a survival from pre- 
Manchu times (pp. 83, 95, 98, etc.), but in my opinion this is not correct. 
Jam is, of course, an old term meaning “post, relay station”; it came to 
indicate the road between two relay stations, and hence “road” in general. 
The Sino-Manchu government called the four ayimay by the Chinese term 
lu “road” and “province, district,” retranslated into Mongol not as £ölge 
“province” but as jam, which thus acquired an entirely new meaning. 

On certain occasions specified by law, Qalga as well as other Mongol prices 
had to travel to the court at Peking “à l'exception de ceux atteints de la 
petite vérole” (p. 98). This is not likely to be correct. The German version of 
Biburin's translation (Alinge, op. cit., p. 140) says “nachdem sie die Blattern 
gehabt haben ...; solche die die Blattern nicht gehabt haben sollen sich in 
Jehol vorstellen.” The Chinese text (Meng-ku lü-k, handwritten copy, no 
date: 1.13ab) reads 2 ch'u tou che “those who have had smallpox,” and wei 
ch'u tou che “those who have not yet had smallpox.” The same formulation 
appears several times in the Li-Fan yuan tse-li (6.7a, 8a, 9a, etc.) and other 
books. An incomplete Mongol translation of the Li-Fan ytan tse-li containing 
only a fragment of ch. 6, luckily the relevant present text (see JAOS 95, 
1975, p. 204, Nr. 123, pp. 11b-12a) reads bey-e tügükei: “those with ‘raw 
bodies” must not go to the capital.” This fragment was not available to me 
when I wrote my paper “A document from 1904 dismissing an Ordos prince 
from office,” (CAJ 19, 1975, pp. 206-219) where on p. 210, a text may be 
found, evidently based on, but not identical with, the LFYTL text. The 
expression used there is bayan beye: “white bodies, i.e. who have not con- 
tracted smallpox.” See my note on p. 216 of the same paper. Smallpox being 
far less prevalent in Mongolia than in China, the Mongols had less immunity 
and always ran great risks in China. 

Whereas in the South and in Manchuria, immigration of Chinese farmers 
constituted the greater threat to the Mongol way of life, Mr. L. points out 
that in Qalqa Mongolia, it was mercantile exploitation that ruined the 
economic life of the nation (pp. 40, 159-160). 

Finally it remains to list a few misreadings and misspellings not indicated 
in the list of Errata. On p. 23 {bottom par.): 1939 is a misprint for 1930. On 
p. 109 (end of second par.) “la [bannière] blanche étant bordée de blanc” 
is a lapsus. The source for this (Rob. H. G. Lee, The Manchurian Frontier, 
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p. 25) reads: “the red [banner bordered] with white.” On p. 63, the term 
shen-tuan is mistakenly read fan-tuan, and (on p. 162) the president of the 
Li-Fan yüan should not be called shih-wu but kuan-li yüan-wu ta-ch’en “grand 
commissioner regulating the bureau's affairs.” A few Mongol words are also 
inaccurately transcribed, e.g. ayiladga- (p. 48), degegür (p. 126), buu and 
kikir (p. 151), bosqul (p. 157), and ariyudqa- (pp. 162-163). 

The index lists only Mongol termini technici; the readers will be dis- 
appointed not to find a complete Index Rerum. 

If this long note seems unduly critical it is not intended to be such. 
Mr. Legrand has done excellent work; he has broken new ground, opened 
new perspectives, and shown possibilities for further research into a subject 
that needs to be better understood. 


Arlington Henry Serruys 


Karl H. Menges: Altajische Studien. II. Japanisch und Altaisch. 
AKM, Bd. 41,3. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag 1975. 157 S. 8°. 


Die hier besprochene Arbeit ist ein groBangelegter und viele Gebiete umfas- 
sender Versuch, das Japanische in den Bereich der altaischen Sprachen ein- 
zugliedern. Darüber hinaus wird diese Sprache (p. 128-9) in den Zusammen- 
hang der nostratischen Sprachen eingereiht. Meine Bedenken gegen nicht- 
spezifische Gliederungen sind bekannt (vgl. Lautgesetz und Zufall, Inns- 
brucker Beiträge zur Sprachwissenschaft 10, 1973; auch ZDMG 124, 1974, 
103-42), ich möchte deshalb in keine Grundsatzdiskussion eintreten, sondern 
mich auf einige Hinweise auf wesentliche Detailprobleme beschränken. 
Grundsätzlich ist die — freilich nicht anders zu erwartende und altbe- 
kannte — detaillierte und gründliche Sachkenntnis des Verfassers auf altaisti- 
schem Gebiet zu begrüßen. Sie hat dazu geführt, daß er eine Fülle von Ver- 
besserungen vorgenommen hat, die von rein japanologischer Seite vorgetra- 
gen worden sind (z.B. p. 16: tschuwasch. -rA ist = türk. -dA, nicht = türk. 
TA, 21-2: es gibt im Alttürkischen u.a. kein Verb ol-; 34: türk. tyq- geht 
auf tašyq- zurück, daher altai. *tyq- nonexistent; 107-8: mandschu aktı 
stammt aus tungus- a-, ist daher mit gewissen türkischen und japanischen 
Formen nicht vergleichbar usw.). Auch sonst fällt dem Leser eine ganze 
Reihe von anregenden und wertvollen Gedanken auf, z.B. p. 8-11 die Aus- 
führungen über die Angeblichkeit des türkischen ,,Duals‘‘, 12 die geistvollen 
Bemerkungen über das türkische Possessivsuffix -sI (auch Rezensent war 
zur Meinung gelangt, -sI lasse sich nicht phonologisch erklären; er nahm an, 
z.B. in OLZ 66, -sI bezeichne im Gegensatz zu -I eine enge Zugehörigkeit — 
ob sich freilich folgende Möglichkeit ausschließen 148t?: ursprüngliches 
Possessivsuffix allein -sI, dann in Fällen wie kes-si ‚ein Stück davon‘ Auf- 
hebung der Gemination, dadurch falsche Abtrennung kes-i, dies übertragen 
auch auf andere Fälle nach Konsonant wie eb-i, im Tschuwaschischen gibt 
es ja deutliche Hinweise, daß -sI ursprünglich auch nach Konsonant ge- 
standen hat). Interessant ist auch die Bemerkung auf p. 38, Anm., daß un- 
garbolgar. -lé- (statt tschuwasch. -I-, gemeintürk. -5-) vielleicht Substitution 
für einen schwierigen Laut gewesen sei, „dem man durch -l&- nahezukommen 
versuchte“. Hier könnte ergänzt werden, daß das Mongolische vielfach eine 
ähnliche Lautsubstitution aufweist (man könnte freilich auch an eine Ent- 
wicklung *-li- > *-1Z- > einerseits tschuwasch. -I-, andererseits gemeintürk. 
*2- > -8- oder ähnlich denken), z.B. türk. goryo$un = mong. goryoljin 
‚Blei‘, türk. äšgäk = mong. eljigen ‚Esel‘, türk. *tazba$ = mong. tarbalji 
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‚eine Raubvogelart‘, „Bahl-Kopf“ usw.; es scheint etwa 6 gute Belege für 
gemeintürk. -3- < *-li- = mong. -l- (älteste Lehnschicht}, ebenso 6 für -$- 
< #12- (?) = mong. -lj-, -I&- (mittlere Lehnschicht) zu geben. Besonders 
wertvoll und interessant scheint mir der Beitrag ,,Die Negation beim Verbum 
und das Verbum negativum“ (p. 96-110) zu sein. 

Hier noch einige kleine Hinweise und Ergänzungen: Zu p. 44 (altaische 
Anlaute) vgl. Rezensent: Lautgesetz und Zufall 80-1 mit weiterer Literatur. 
S. 82: Ich würde nicht “kam schreiben, sondern einfach kam, da diese Form 
alttürkisch (Runen), südsibirisch, tschuwaschisch (kam) gut belegt ist (frei- 
lich wäre auch *kém möglich: chaladsch dialektisch kiem neben kim). S. 97: 
Zu tschuwasch. an ‚nicht‘ < ay vgl. oghus. (al-Kasgari) An (bei Brockelmann, 
und danach auch bei Atalay und bei Aksoy-Caferoglu irrig an transkribiert, 
aber gewiß dasselbe Wort wie tschuwasch. an). Ebenda: Vielleicht hat Poppe 
doch recht: Zu ‚sein‘ = ‚nicht‘ vgl. etwa deutsch „laß sein“, „laß das blei- 
ben”, zudem weisen Formen wie (Geheime Geschichte) bütügei ‚soll nicht‘ = 
chalcha bitgi ziemlich klar auf eine Ableitung von einem mongolischen Verb 
bü- (-tügei = Suffix „der 3. Person” Imperativ). Der lucus a non lucendo 
stört kaum: Derlei ist in vielen Sprachen bekannt. 

Fassen wir zusammen: ein interessantes und geistvolles Buch, das jedem 
Leser viele Anregungen geben wird. 


Göttingen Gerhard Doerfer 


Roy A. Miller. Studies in the Grammatical Tradition in Tibet. 
Studies in the History of Linguistics, vol. 6. Amsterdam Studies 
in the Theory and History of Linguistic Science III. Amsterdam- 
John Benjamins B.V., 1976, pp. 142 & xix, index. 


This immensely important linguistic study by Professor Miller brings to- 
gether in one volume seven different articles that he had previously published 
elsewhere. Therefore, although the book is not ‘new’ it does make much 
material available that was often of difficult access. However, I feel that 
Professor Miller almost tempts a reviewer of this volume, since his book 
raises more questions than does it offer ‘answers.’ Apart from his extremely 
important contributions of Tibetan phonetics, which I will leave aside for 
the purpose of this review, he brings forth many of the same old questions 
that have haunted Tibetologists for many years. One is tempted to undertake 
a long and detailed study in an attempt to solve these unanswered problems, 
but so far I have resisted. 

I would like to primarily concern myself with Professor Miller’s discussion 
on Thon mi Sambhota and add some short comments on his treatment of 
Tibetan historical works. The first thing that strikes me as a rather moot 
question is even the existence of Thon mi. If there is in fact no answer to be 
given for this legendary person, then it is rather irrelevant to spend as much 
time as does Miller on his discussion of whether or not Thon mi wrote the 
Lun ston pa risa ba sum cu pa (hereafter: SCP, following Miller’s abbrevia- 
tion), the Riags kyi "jug pa (hereafter: RKHP, following Miller’s abbrevia- 
tion), or the Mdo rdzi’i sgra mdo (hereafter: MRGM, following Miller’s 
abbreviation). I will deal with the latter text later in this review. 

Miller writes on page two: “The association of Thon-mi Sambhota with the 
SCP and RKHP frst is observed in Tibet in the ecclesiastical history of 
Bu-ston (1290-1364), in an often-cited passage which need not be repeated 
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here, except to note that Bu-ston makes no mention of the SCP and RKHP 
as such and that his text reads only yi ge dan sgrahi bstan bcos brgyad mdzad 
de, ‘he composed eight Sastras on letters [i.e., phonology] and language’. It 
might be interesting to quote Obermiller's translation of this section by 
Bu ston: “As at that time no writing existed in Tibet, the son of Anu of the 
Thon-mi tribe was sent with 16 companions (to India) in order to study the 
art of writing. After having studied with the Pandit Devavidyäsirmha, they 
shaped, in conformity with the Tibetan language, (the alphabet) consisting 
of 30 consonants and 4 vowels. The form (of these letters) was given a re- 
semblance with the Kashmirian characters. After (this alphabet) had been 
definitely formed at the Maru temple of Lhasa, (Thon-mi) composed 8 works 
on writing and grammar, and the king studied them 4 years abiding in 
seclusion.”! Then Miller continues on page 3: “. .. except for largely similar 
accounts of his alphabetic mission and apart from Bu-ston and GZon-nu-dpal, 
references to Thon-mi are surprisingly rare in the Tibetan historical works, 
considering the vital role he is supposed by the later tradition to have played 
in founding Tibetan culture and religion.” 

It is strange that Miller considers the latter accounts so few since Thon mi 
is mentioned by Bu ston, the Chronicle of the Fifth Dalai Lama (hereafter 
DLY)},? the Rgyal rabs gsal ba'i me lon,’ the Mkhas pa'i dga’ ston by dPa bo 
gisug lag ’phren ba, the Blue Annals, the Red Annals, and the Dpag bsam 
ljon bzan. Hereafter I will abbreviate these works in the order given above as: 
Bu ston, DLV, GR, PT, Blue Annals, and RA. There is no difficulty in 
finding much material on Thon mi, but Miller hits it on the head when he 
speaks of “later tradition.” All of these histories are very late considering 
that Thon mi was considered to have lived during the reign of Sror bisan 
sgam po (reigned circa 627-649). I can not agree with Miller’s placement of 
Thon mi during the reign of Khri sron Ide brisan (middle of eighth century) 
as he states on page 6 of the book under review. This later date is impossible 
to demonstrate and is contrary to all indigenous tradition, even though the 
histories are much later. Nor, can I accept 1322 as the date for Bu ston 
(Miller, p. 86) but would agree with Hoffmann on the date of 1347 for the 
completion of this history.5 Since, however, 1347 is seven centuries after 
Thon mi's activities we are dealing with “later tradition” as Miller states. 
And, one Tibetan historian seems to simply quote another.” Also, at this time 
let me add that I can not accept the date that Miller gives for the GR. Miller 


1 History of Buddhism (Chos-hbyung) by Bu-ston, II. Part, trans. Dr. E. 
Obermiller, Heidelberg, 1932, pp. 183, 184. The Tibetan text is not available 
to mo at present. 

2 This text has been recently published by the Tibetans under the title: 
Bod kyi deb ther dpyid kyi rgyal moi glu dbyangs, Varanasi (U.P.), 1967. 
Pages 27 and following deal with Thon mi. 

3 See my article: “The Bsam Yas Debate: According To The Rgyal Rabs 
Gsal Ba’i Me Long,” CAJ, vol. xviii, no. 4 (1974), pp. 209-216. 

4 One version has been published by Giuseppe Tucci, Deb T’er Dmar Po 
Gsar Ma, Tibetan Chronicles by bSod nams grags pa, vol. 1. Roma: Istituto 
italiano per il medio ed estremo oriente, 1971. 

5 Helmut Hoffmann, “Tibetan Historiography and the Approach of the 
Tibetans to History,” Journal of Asian History, vol. 4, no. 2, (1970), p. 173. 

s Compare my doctral dissertation “Sources for a History of the Bsam Yas 
Debate,” (Indiana University, 1976), where I discuss the utilization of Tibet- 
an histories. 
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states that the author was Bsod nams rgyal mtshan (1312-75) and was 
finished with his history in 1368. I have attempted to establish the date 
elsewhere as earlier than the Blue Annals (circa 1476-1478), since the Blue 
Annals quotes it under the title Deb sngon.” But, beyond this we do not know 
the date of the GR.” For the time being we must admit that our knowledge of 
Tibetan histories is scanty and we can not simply follow Inaba as does 
Miller (e.g. see page 86). 

As to the “actual person” of Thon mi I believe that Hoffmann has sum- 
marized all of the available data in his latest book, Tibet: A Handbook (pp. 
15, 16). Hoffmann concludes, using the before unused information of the 
Bka” than sde Ina, that the correct form of this name is Thu 'brin to re A nu. 
Thu is the tribal name (= Thon), A nu is the name of the minister’s mother 
and 'brin to re is his personal name. One can compare Hoffmann's conclusions 
with those of Miller on page 4 and following, as well as with those of Uray 
(see Miller, page 18 and 70). As I stated at the beginning of this review we 
have more questions than answers concerning Thon mi and Miller’s latest 
book will not put these questions to rest. Beware the snare of chasing Tibetan 
legends! It is doubtful whether any such person ever existed and the later 
historians have probably combined various traditions into one confusing 
“history.” 

Next I would like to briefly examine the title abbreviated as MRGM by 
Miller. He follows Inaba (see especially page 94) and concludes that this is the 
actual name of a text although it is not mentioned in the RA (see Miller, 
page 95). In Tucci’s translation pp. 145 and 146 we read: “. . . he wrote many 
books, such as the grammatical sūtra called: T’on mi mdo rdsi.” The Tibetan 
text (Tucci, photocopy folio 18a. 4) reads: thon mi mdo rdzi'i sgra mdo la sogs 
pa risom pa man du mdzad pas ... Miller is definitely wrong in that the RA 
does preserve the name of one of Thon mi's books, but the title is not correct 
as Miller and Inaba read it (i.e., not Mdo rdzihi sgra mdo, see Miller, p. 94). 
Tucci in his translation of the RA has correctly established the title, in my 
opinion, since sgra mdo means ‘grammatical sūtra’ and is an adjectival 
phrase modifying Thon mi mdo rdsi (rdzi, ibid.). This phrase agra mdo tells 
what the work is! But, the reading mdo rdzihi sgra mdo makes no sense be- 
cause it would mean: “the grammatical sūtra of the arranging or explaining( ? ) 
sitra, (the phrase mdo rdzi does not exist in any present dictionary and we 
must guess from context). 


It is somewhat unfortunate that the native grammars were more concerned 
with orthography than phonology for Miller’s sake. One might note the com- 
ment by Miller on page 74: “the Tibetan grammarians dealt solely in ortho- 
graphic terms rather than in phonology” - Miller over and over again seems 
to lament this point. However, I do feel that we owe a great debt to Miller 
for his attempt to identify certain key grammatical terms found in the 
Tibetan grammars (see especially page 75). When one reads the chapter 
entitled “A Grammatical Sketch of Classical Tibetan” one sees that Miller 
does not want to deal with the problems of translating Tibetan. He says 
nothing about the importance of Tibetan context and seems to think that one 


7 See my article in the CAJ, vol. xviii, no. 4 (1974) mentioned above. 

& The dates of almost all of the histories is disputed by one scholar or another. 
This is still a somewhat unchartered field. 

? Tibet A: Handbook, Indiana University Asian Studies Research NAGTALA, 
Oriental Series, vol. 5, no date. 
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can translate Tibetan sentences in isolated instances.!° This leads him to 
translate: ñas dam-pa-hi chos thams-cad ston-pa-ho (his transliteration 
system) as “I preach all the correct dharmas.” Ho (= ’o) is a sign of the 
future tense or a sense of the subjunctive. I would translate this sentence as 
“I should preach all the holy dharmas.” This is why context is important! 
Who knows what this sentence means in isolation ? 

I am glad that Miller has brought these articles together in his new book. 
This work is a key for any future study of the Tibetan native grammars. 
Much is left to be done as Miller admits, but alas the burden is so difficult ! 


G. W. Houston Gas City, Indiana 


Bahaeddin Ögel, Türk Mitolojisi ( Kaynakları ve açıklamaları ile 
destanlar). Birinci cilt, Türk Tarih Kurumu, Ankara 1971, 644 
pages (= Selçuklu Tarih ve Medeniyeti Institisi. yayınları, 
no.-1). 


Seit vielen Jahren hat Prof. Ogel über die Frühgeschichte der Türkvölker in 
Zentralasien gearbeitet und dabei allmählich das Material für seine große 
Arbeit über die „Türkische Mythologie‘ zusammengebracht. Man kann sein 
Buch in gewisser Weise mit Uno Harva’s „Die religiösen Vorstellungen der 
altaischen Völker“ (1938) vergleichen, indem Ögel den Rahmen breit gestellt 
hat und Mythen von Völkern heranzieht, die den Türkvölkern benachbart 
sind, aber ähnliche Gedanken entwickelt haben. Das Zentralstück des Buches 
ist um das Oghuznäme gezogen. Ögel behandelt die verschiedenen Fassungen 
des Epos, analysiert die einzelnen Episoden, und diskutiert dann im Epos 
auftretende Mythen oder Mythen-Fragmente. In ähnlicher Weise behandelt 
Ögel das Manas-Epos. Andere Kapitel sind speziellen Mythen- Komplexen 
gewidmet, so wird die mythische Abstammung von Türkvölkern von einem 
Wolf besprochen und dabei die Frage eines ursprünglichen Totemismus in 
Zentralasien behandelt. Die Mythen vom Hirsch und vom Adler werden in 
ähnlicher Weise analysiert, und die Rolle des Hundes in der Mythologie wird 
behandelt. 

Bei den Schöpfungen geht Ögel besonders auch auf die Kosmologie und 
damit die Rolle der Astronomie in der zentralasiatischen Mythologie ein, und 
versucht zu erklären, wieso bei diesen Völkern das Meer eine Rolle in der 
Mythologie spielen kann. Natürlich wird der Ursprung des Feuers und die 
Rolle der Eisenschmiede und der mit dieser verbundenen heiligen Berge aus- 
führlich behandelt. 

Ögel benutzt, natürlich, viele der Quellenwerke, die schon von Harva und 
anderen benutzt wurden, wie die Radloffschen Sammlungen und andere, in 
denen sibirische Volkskunde gesammelt ist. Er benutzt aber auch die west- 
lichen, persischen und arabischen, sowie zahlreiche chinesische Quellen. Vieles 
war dem türkischen Leser bisher nicht zugänglich; andererseits ist sicherlich 
vielen westlichen Lesern ein Teil der von Ögel herangezogenen modernen 
türkischen Studien unbekannt geblieben. Seine Zusammenstellung und Ana- 
lyse wird vor allem den vergleichenden Folkloristen bedeutsam sein, und ich 
hoffe, daß einer von ihnen das von Ögel gebrachte Material einfügt in die 


10 See my article: “Cig Car, Cig Char, Ston: Note on a Tibetan Term,” CAJ, 
vol. xx, no. 1-2, (1976), pp. 41-46 where I struggle with understanding one 
Tibetan term and the importance of context in translation. 
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Typen- und Motiv-Indices, die wir alle, trotz ihrer Schwächen so oft und gern 
benutzen. 

Das Buch ist in einem klaren, einfachen Stil geschrieben und bei aller Fülle 
des Materials auch für den Laien interessant. Vielleicht kann sich der Autor 
entschließen, einmal eine Übersetzung ins Englische, Französische oder 
Deutsche herauszubringen. 


Berkeley W. Eberhard 


Nikolaus Poppe, Mongolische Epen IV. Überset ng der Samm- 
lung P. Xorloo, Xalx Ardyn Tuul’ (= Asiatische Forschungen, 
Monographienreihe zur Geschichte, Kultur und Sprache der 
Vélker Ost- und Zentralasiens. Herausgegeben fir das Seminar 
für Sprach- und Kulturwissenschaft Zentralasiens der Universi- 
tat Bonn von Walther Heissig, unter Mitwirkung von Herbert 
Franke und Nikolaus Poppe. Band 48.) Wiesbaden, Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1975. 250 S. 8°. 


Die vorliegende Reihe der Ubersetzungen mongolischer Epen stellt eine der 
großartigsten Sammlungen der modernen Mongolistik dar, gleich nützlich 
und wertvoll für den Philologen, den Linguisten, den Völkerkundler. Während 
„Mongolische Epen“ I und II die Übersetzungen in Asiatische Forschungen 
publizierter Werke (Transkriptionstexte) von Rintchen erbrachte, ist nun- 
mehr die Übersetzung in der Mongolei selbst publizierter Texte in Angriff 
zn worden. Zusammen umfaßt „Mongolische Epen‘‘ I-IV 828 Seiten 

ersetzung teilweise höchst schwieriger Texte. Die Durchführung eines 
solchen umfangreichen Unternehmens kann nicht genug gewürdigt, die 
unermüdliche und rastlose Schaffenskraft Poppes nicht genug bewundert 
werden! 

Der Band enthält acht mongolische Epen: ‚Der beste der Männer, Khan 
Kharangui“, ‚Der beste der Männer, Egel Mergen Khan”, „Der beste der 
Männer, Erintin Mergen“, ,,Khairt Khar“, „Bogdo Nojon DzZangar", 
„Erdene Khawkhan t0jö“, „Ö:di Mergen Khan“, „Bürged Bätar“; Vorlage 
ist die Sammlung Xalx Ardyn Tuul’ (red. P. Xorloo). Die Übersetzung ist 
frei in stilistischer Hinsicht, also z.B. dem deutschen Satzbau folgend, jedoch 
absolut präzise in semantischer Hinsicht. Beispielsweise wären die folgenden 
sechs Zeilen (in meiner eigenen Transkription, Vers 94-99) 


Gunan Üsri:n Sire:r 
guramslan musigsan 
dönön tari:n Sire:r 
dörömslön tomson 
büdü:n tovcog tasu:rig 
bü:reg yu:nd w blgoj 


von Radloff etwa so wiedergegeben worden: 


‚Die aus eines dreijährigen Rindes Fell 
dreifach gedrehte, 

die aus eines vierjährigen Rindes Fell 
vierfach geflochtene 

dicke Knoten-Peitsche 

an seinen Sattelbogen hangend' 
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(...: der Satz geht noch zehn Zeilen weiter!). Bei Poppe dagegen heißt es, 
viel leichter aufs erste Lesen hin verständlich (aber vielleicht auch ein wenig 
den Versen ihren fremdartig-urtümlichen Zauber nehmend ?): 


‚Er hängte an den Sattelbogen 

die dicke Peitsche mit einem runden Knoten am Ende, 
die aus einer ganzen Haut eines dreijährigen Rindes 
dreifach geflochten war, 

und die aus einer ganzen Haut eines vierjährigen Rindes 
vierfach geflochten war.‘ 


Schon aus dieser Gegenüberstellung geht hervor, was der Übersetzer inten- 
diert hat, eben einen geläufigen Stil bei höchster Exaktheit. Dies aber (und 
nicht etwa der poetische Klang) ist nun einmal bei einer wissenschaftlichen 
Übersetzung das Entscheidende. Ich gratuliere dem verehrten Kollegen zu 
seinem großartigen Werk. 


Göttingen Gerhard Doerfer 


I. de Rachewiltz, Papal envoys to the Great Khans. Great Trav- 
ellers. General editor: George Woodcock. Faber & Faber 
(London 1971) 230 pp. 8 plates + 1 map. 


Die einzigartig wertvollen Reisebeschreibungen der groBen Franziskaner- und 
Dominikanermissionare, die während des Mongolenzeitalters im Auftrage 
der Päpste auf dem Wege zur Residenz der Großchane ganz Asien durch- 
querten, sind seit langem bekannt und gemäß ihrer historischen, kulturellen, 
religiösen und selbst sprachlichen Bedeutung schon wiederholt gebührend 
gewürdigt, dennoch muß selbst der Fachmann für die vorliegende zusam- 
menfassende gemeinverständliche Darstellung dieses hochinteressanten 
Gegenstandes dem bekannten Sino-Mongolisten der Universität Canberra, 
Igor de Rachewiltz, sehr dankbar sein, verarbeitet der Autor doch darin 
nicht nur neueste Forschungsergebnisse, sondern fügt nicht selten eigene 
treffende Beobachtungen und Erklärungen vor allem sinologischer Natur 
hinzu. So findet auch der mit der Materie Vertraute manches Neues vor und 
der Kenner der gleichzeitigen östlichen Quellen wird durch den Beitrag, den 
damals schon europäischer Forschungsgeist bei der Entdeckung einer so 
völlig neuen Welt lieferte und sie dadurch erst bildlich nahebrachte, stets 
wieder in Bewunderung und Staunen versetzt. Eine recht weite Verbreitung 
sei diesem aufschlußreichen und scharfsinnigen Buche gewünscht. 


Wien K. Jahn 


Klaus Sagaster, Die Weiße Geschichte, Eine mongolische Quelle 
zur Lehre von den Beiden Ordnungen, Religion und Staat in Tibet 
und der Mongolei, Herausgegeben, übersetzt und kommentiert 
von — (= Asiatische Forschungen, Band 41), Otto Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbaden, 1976, IX + 489 pages in 8°, paper, DM 128,-. 


Although the first investigator of the White History (Mong. Cayan teüke), 
Tseven Zamtsarano, counted it among historical works and called it a 
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ehronicle (The Mongol Chronicles of the Seventeenth Century, transl. by Rudolf 
Loewenthal, p. 50, cf. Russ. letopis’, s. Zamtsarano, Mongol’skie letopisi XVII 
veka, Moscow-Leningrad, 1936, p. 70), he correctly stated that the work 
under discussion differs from all the other known Mongolian chronicles, its 
contents representing, to a large extent, a discussion of the cult of Chingis 
Khan, Khubilai's statutes, and his political program, and thus rendering the 
White History a sut generis guide-book for the Mongolian emperors (Loewen- 
thal, p. 55). Indeed, as Sagaster has demonstrated, the White History is a 
handbook designated for the king who, together with the Lama, is at the head 
of the Buddhist system of salvation. The ruler learns from the White History 
of his tasks within the salvation system and the measures to be taken, in 
order to fulfil those tasks (p. 173). It is interesting to note that the White 
History, compiled between 1271 and 1280 (p. 59) and representing one of the 
earliest original literary works of the Mongols is very similar, in form and 
contents, on the one side, to the Indic books on attitudes leading to salvation, 
the Dharmasitra and Dharmagistra, and on the other hand, to the Nomo- 
kanon of the Russian Tsars which goes back to Byzantine traditions, just as 
the White History goes back to Indic, Tibetan, Chinese, and ancient Mongolian 
traditions (p. 175). Thus the idea of the Lama state unmistakenly reflects the 
stato of the Sa-skya-pa Lamas, and Khubilai's statutes were probably 
compiled on the model of the scale of ranks that had existed in an earlier 
period of Khubilai's rule (p. 176). Consequently, it is surprising that all ideas 
underlying the White History were not inspired by Confucian concepts of the 
state and ruler. 


The book under review is divided into several portions. The Introduction 
deals with the existing two versions of the work, its title, history of investiga- 
tion, notes to the text and translation, and a concordance. This is followed 
by the Mongolian text in transcription (pp. 81-103), a German translation 
(pp. 105-171), commentaries (pp. 173ff.) which refer to the regulations 
concerning the cult of Chingis Khan (Ch. I, pp. 189ff.), the White History 
(Ch. II, pp. 236ff.), and a hymn in honor of Chingis Khan (Ch. III, pp. 393 
to 394). An appendix representing a list of secular titles, and a bibliography 
conclude Sagaster's work. 


The appendix contains interesting titles some of which occur only in the 
Secret History, e.g., tamnayatin (p. 410) which corresponds to SH tanma. 
Some of the titles are obscure, e.g., bitegiin adayuti which Sagaster regards 
as a corruption of bitegü-yi medegei (p. 396). 


Sagaster’s book is rich in material. The latter is well systematized and, in 
general, correctly translated. The original manuscripts contain, however, 
words misunderstood and, therefore, distorted by copyists, the result being 
that some passages are difficult to understand. Thus, line 17 of [16r] on p. 97 
sigüsün gar-a nigül gour-a-yin usun idegen bolyayu the word sigüsün ‘juice’ 
seems to belong nowhere. Likewise, it is doubtful that a lama guilty of 
misconduct should have been beaten with a golden stick (p. 154), and 
Sagaster’s guess that, instead of altan ‘gold, golden,’ alda ‘fathom-long’ should 
be read (note 18 on p. 156) is probably correct. These few examples demon- 
strate that translation and interpretation of the text has by no means been 
an easy undertaking. However, Sagaster has mastered most difficulties and 
presented a valuable work on an important literary source dealing with the 
state philosophy of the founder of the Yuan Empire. 


Seattle Nicholas Poppe 
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Armas Salonen, Jagd und Jagdtiere im Alten Mesopotamien, 
Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae B 196, Helsinki 1976, 
8°, 314S. 


Nach dem Uberblick tiber die Verbreitung der Jagdtiere in prahistorischer 
Zeit in der Einleitung (S. 7-16) ist Teil I (S. 17-22) den sumerischen und 
akkadischen Ausdrücken für Jäger und mit der Jagd verbundenen Berufen 
gewidmet, Teil II (S. 23-67) den Ausdrücken für Jagd- und Fanggeräte, 
Teil ITI (S. 68-106) dem mit dem Jagdhund zusammenhängenden Vokabular. 
Teil IV beginnt mit einem Literaturverzeichnis (S. 107-120) über Säugetiere 
im alten Mesopotamien sowie die im heutigen Iraq vorkommenden. 

Die Zusammenstellung des archäologischen Bildmaterials (S. 120-149), 
das nach Tieren geordnet ist, erfolgte offensichtlich nicht in der naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Reihenfolge, sondern nach der Bedeutung der Tiere in der 
mesopotamischen Bildkunst oder für die Jagd und beginnt mit dem Löwen. 
Die Aufzählung der Belege ist unübersichtlich, sie folgt zwar einem groben 
chronologischem Schema, ist aber innerhalb dieser Chronologie nach keinen 
erkennbaren Gesichtspunkten geordnet wie etwa: A. Großkunst, a. Rund- 
plastik, b. Orthostatenrelief... B. Kleinkunst, a. Elfenbeinrelief, b. Einlege- 
arbeiten, c. Glyptik usw. 

Dieser Mangel an Übersichtlichkeit erschwert die Benützung. — Die Anzahl 
der Belege für die einzelnen Jagdtiere ließe sich natürlich besonders hin- 
sichtlich der Rollsiegel vielfach ergänzen. 

Dem archäologischen Teil, dem in diesem Band nicht wie in früheren 
Bänden, die wir Armas Salonen verdanken, ein Bildteil beigegeben ist, und 
den „Archaischen Zeichen für einige Jagdtiere in der piktographischen 
Schrift“ (S. 149-151) folgt der alphabetisch angeordnete Jagdtierkatalog 
(S. 161-272) mit den sumerischen und akkadischen Bezeichnungen für die 
verschiedenen Tiergattungen und Arten. 

In Teil V: Termini (5. 273-313) werden mit Jagdtieren, Hunden und 
Jagdgeräten zusammenhängende Idiome der beiden Sprachen angeführt. 

Salonen hat mit diesem Band ein weiteres nützliches Nachschlagewerk 
geschaffen, das dazu beiträgt, die große Anzahl und Vielfalt der primären 
und sekundären Quellen uns in einer Zusammenschau näherzubringen. 


Wien Erika Bleibtreu 


L. I. Sem, Oderki dialektov nanajskogo jazyka, Bikinskij (us- 
surijskij) dialekt [Outlines of Nanai Dialects, The Bikin (Ussuri) 
Dialect], Leningrad, 1976, 212 pages in 8°, paper, Rbl. 1,72. 


The book under discussion is a description of one of the Nanai, i.e., Goldi, 
dialects which is spoken by 221 persons out of the total number of Nanai 
which amounts to about 10000 people. The Bikin Nanai moved into their 
present territory from the banks of the Ussuri and its affluents. Some of 
them arrived at their new homeland at the end of the XIX century, others 
came in the 1930s. Consequently, the Bikin dialect is originally an Ussuri 
dialect. 

The Introduction (pp. 5-25) contains some historical data on the Ussuri 
Nanai and a survey of previous investigations. This is followed by an outline 
of Bikin phonetics (pp. 26-34), morphology (pp. 35--114), texts in transcrip- 
tion with Russian translations (pp. 116-134), and a glossary (pp. 135-211) 
which contains approximately 4500 Nanai words. 
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The Bikin dialect differs from the dialect serving as the basis for the literary 
language only slightly. It is interesting to note that some features of the 
Bikin dialect bring it closer to Manchu (M), e.g., B has f instead of L (Liter- 
ary) p, cf. B fol'y'd(n-) “red” = M fulgiyan, B fara ‘sleigh’ = M fara, etc., 
B preserves -k-/-q-, e.g., B muke ‘water’ = M muke, B doga ‘palace’ = M duga 
‘gate,’ etc.; B preserves 4 in the initial syllable (i.e., no “breaking” in many 
cases), e.g., B wingu ‘six’ = M ningun, etc. Consequently, the Bikin dialect 
is, in some aspects, more conservative than some other Nanai dialects. 

It is to be hoped that the authoress of the interesting description of the 
Bikin dialect will also publish her other materials collected in the course of 
her expeditions mentioned in the preface. 


Seattle Nicholas Poppe 


Werner Sasse: Das Glossar Koryö-pangön im Kyerim-yusa. VI, 
155 S. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 1976 (Veréffentlichungen des 
Ostasien-Instituts der Ruhr-Universität Bochum 18). 


Die chinesischen Zeichen sind an das Ende des Beitrags gestellt 
und im laufenden Text durch Ziffern in eckigen Klammern 
ersetzt. 


Obwohl die europäische Koreanistik in den letzten Jahren ein größeres Eigen- 
gewicht neben den traditionellen ostasiatischen Fächern, Sinologie und 
Japanologie, gewonnen hat, sind Veröffentlichungen auf diesem Gebiet bei 
uns immer noch Seltenheiten. Daher ist jede Neuerscheinung zu begrüßen, 
auch wenn sie wie die Arbeit Sasses in mancher Hinsicht unbefriedigend 
bleibt. : 

In der vorliegenden Arbeit versucht Sasse, ein möglicherweise dem Wörter- 
verzeichnis im Chi-lin lei-shih zugrundeliegendes chinesisches Lautsystem, 
das des Kuang-yün von 1008, in Beziehung zu den darin aufgeführten Wör- 
tern einer früh-mittelkoreanischen Sprachschicht zu setzen, um lautliche 
Entsprechungen zu finden, die eine Rekonstruktion der chinesisch transkri- 
bierten Wörter ermöglichen. Anstoß und Voraussetzung für diesen Versuch 
ist das bisherige unbefriedigende Vorgehen, sich durch Vergleich mit dem 
jüngeren Han’gul-Material mit annähernden Gleichungen zufrieden zu geben, 
wenn die Lautwerte des Han’gul-Materials scheinbar oder tatsächlich durch 
die chinesischen Transkriptionen im Chi-lin lei-shih repräsentiert werden. Bei 
diesem Vorgehen bleibt ein eventueller Lautwandel des Mittelkoreanischen 
vom 12. zum 16. Jh. ganz unberücksichtigt und man erhält als Ergebnis nur 
den Nachweis, daß ein bestimmtes Wort in ähnlicher Lautung bereits im 
12. Jh. gebraucht wurde. 

Die Arbeit gliedert sich in drei Teile. Zunächst wird die Textgeschichte 
referiert. In diesem Zusammenhang werden auch die wichtigsten japanischen 
und koreanischen Vorarbeiten besprochen. Darauf folgt die Aufarbeitung 
der Kuang-yün-Lautungen mit vereinzelten Versuchen, die gefundenen 
Werte auf das Wortmaterial im Chi-lin lei-shih anzuwenden. Den Abschluß ^ 
bildet das Wörterverzeichnis selbst, ergänzt durch die bisherigen Rekon- 
struktionsversuche. 

Es scheint daß trotz des verführerisch eindeutigen methodischen Ansat- 
zes eine Analyse des von Sasse allein untersuchten Kuang-yün für eine Lösung 
der in dieser Arbeit gestellten Aufgabe nicht genügt. Sie genügt auch nicht 
für die Erschließung der sungzeitlichen Lautwerte des Chinesischen. Es sei 
nur auf die Arbeitsquellen, im Aufsatz von E. G. Pulleyblank, Late Middle 
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Chinese, in AM 15. 1969 (S. 203--08) verwiesen. Diese Arbeit ist aber von Sasse 
offensichtlich nicht berücksichtigt worden, ebensowenig wie für das Koreani- 
sche die ältere, aber sehr anregende Arbeit von H. Junker, Sino-Coreanica, 
in Koreanische Studien, 1955. 

Dennoch weist die Analyse des Kuang-yün erstaunliche Gesetzmäßigkeiten 
bei der Transkriptionsmethode im Wörterverzeichnis aus, so daß ein Ver- 
such unternommen werden könnte, in einer ganzen Reihe von Fällen Laut- 
werte zu rekonstruieren. Da aber Sasse es nicht wagt, über die Rekonstruk- 
tionen des Mittelchinesischen bei Karlgren hinauszugehen und aufgrund sei- 
ner eigenen Untersuchungen Textkorrekturen im Wörterverzeichnis selbst 
vorzunehmen, ist es ihm unmöglich, aus seiner eigenen Arbeit schlüssige Fol- 
gerungen zu ziehen. Während seine Vorsicht zu begrüßen ist, läßt das Er- 
gebnis auf diese Weise unbefriedigt. 

Bereits der Vergleich der chinesischen Transkriptionen mit den wahr- 
scheinlichen Han’gul-Entsprechungen hätte manchen Kopistenfehler ent- 
decken können, und manche Unstimmigkeit hätte beseitigt werden können. 
Eine ganze Reihe von offensichtlichen Korrekturen sind von Yi Wönsik 
(Chösen gakuhö 67. 1973) und von anderen älteren Arbeiten vorgenommen 
worden, die Sasse nicht berücksichtigt: Nr. 14 mu [1] für lu [2]; Nr. 62 kou 
[3] für ting [4]; Nr. 65 (?) wu [5] für shu [6]; Nr. 71 p’o-ssu [7] für chih-chi 
[8]; Nr. 89 neben k'u [9] ist auch die Lesung hsiao [10] möglich (cf. Koö sajon 
1975, 8. 67a: soiloki); Nr. 138-142, 147, 153, 155-159, 162 ya [11] für liao 
[12]; Nr. 140 die Transkription von Nr. 139: Vater — ’api, wird wiederholt, 
sie könnte aber nach dem Ch’ao-hsien fu durch ê-mi [13] ersetzt werden; Nr. 
153, 154, 156 ta [14] für chieh [15]; Nr. 309 nai [16] für ts’un [17]; Nr. 326 
und 327 hier sind die Transkriptionen vertauscht; Nr. 344 (?) li [18] für tao 
[19]. Eine andere Frage ist, ob nicht trotz der offensichtlich meist eingehalte- 
nen Transkriptionssystematik einige Transkriptionen nach dem fan-ch’ieh- 
System gelesen werden müssen. Damit ließen sich mit einer Ausnahme die 
Widersprüche bei den Anlauten lösen. Dies könnte der Fall sein bei Nr. 7 
fei-wei [20] — Han’gul: ‘pi; Nr. 19 ho-t’un [21] — hanah; Nr. 96 chia-hsi [22] — 
kalhi (aber: Ch’ao-hsien-kuan i-yü: kei [23]); Nr. 166 su-pu [24] - söp; Nr. 
189, 199, 200, 202 ( ?) su-po [25] - su’ül; Nr. 267 k'u-po [26] — “kol (Yi Wonsik 
schlägt die Korrektur wei [27] für po [28] vor zu *kudi). 

Unklar bleibt auf diese Weise nur Nr. 25 i-chi [29] — nilkup, nilkop. 
Der n-Anlaut ist schwer erklärbar, da im Chinesischen ein Glottisverschluß 
angenommen werden muß und die koreanische Entsprechung demnach 
*ilkup sein müßte. Nun weist aber Pulleyblank (op. cit., S. 225-229) nach, 
daß sich im späten Mittelchinesischen der Glottisverschluß zu einem nasalen 
Gutturalanlaut wandelte und rekonstruiert daher (AM 16. 1971, S. 164) 
*yjiaj. (Im Sino-vietnamesischen erscheint ein palataler Nasal nh:.) Mög- 
licherweise ist im Spät-mittelkoreanischen dieser Anlaut mit dem n-Anlaut 
(Sasse, S. 67, Anlautgruppe 28) zusammengefallen. 

Ähnlich gelagert scheint das Problem der Nr. 1 han-nai [30] — halnal. 
Während der -l-Auslaut in der Regel systematisch durch Zeichen wiederge- 
geben wird, deren -t-Auslaut sino-koreanisch zu -l wird, mit der, soweit ich 
sehen kann, einzigen unklaren Ausnahme Nr. 66 *kust [31] - kos statt des 
zu erwartenden *kol, müßte man han-nai vielleicht, als *hanazi rekonstru- 
ieren (cf. E. G. Pulleyblank, AM 9. 1962, S. 217). In diesem Falle scheinen 
zwei verschiedene Auslaute im Spät-mittelkoreanischen zusammengefallen 
zu sein. Im Ch'ao-hsien-kuan i-yü wird jeder -I-Auslaut unterschiedslos mit 
erh [32] wiedergegeben. Sicherlich bieten aber die Auslaute erheblich größere 
Schwierigkeiten als die Anlaute. 
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Ein weiteres Problem sind die Wortgleichungen x = x. Da dies keineswegs 
die einzigen Lehnwörter aus dem Chinesischen sind, kann als eine Möglich- 
keit angenommen werden, daß der chinesische Gewährsmann Sun Mu keine 
lautlichen Unterschiede feststellen konnte. Während das Ch’ao-hsien-kuan 
i-yü für eine Reihe dieser Wortgleichungen völlig anderslautende Transkrip- 
tionen bietet, scheint die Transkription für Nr. 69 kuo [33] = kuo [34], mit 
kua-shih [35] auf das gleiche Wort zurückzuführen zu sein. 

Gerade auch für die Auslaute wird sichtbar, daß Sasses Versuch, sich für 
eine Rekonstruktion der Lautwerte auf das Kuang-yün zu beschränken, 
nicht ausreicht. 

Auch die anderen Abschnitte der Arbeit sind oft zu kurz gefaßt oder nur 
dürftig belegt, so daß die Angaben Sasses einer ständigen Nachprüfung be- 
dürfen. Die über den Autor des Chi-lin lei-shih, Sun Mu, bekannten Tatsa- 
chen sind so spärlich, daß das von Yi Wönsik zusammengetragene Material 
in Gänze hätte referiert werden können. Nach Yi gehen die Informationen 
über Sun Mu ausschließlich ‘auf die Angaben im Yü-hai, ch. 16 und auf die 
Bezeichnung des Sun Mu als Gesandtschaftssekretär im Shuo-fu zurück. Yi 
glaubt, Sun Mu mit der Gesandtschaft von 1103 in Verbindung bringen zu 
können und identifiziert ihn außerdem als Administrator von Chien-ning fu 
(Fukien) während der Cheng-ho-Ara (1111-1116). 

Da die erhaltenen Textausgaben des Chi-lin lei-shih relativ spät sind, wäre 
der Versuch einer Rekonstruktion der Textgeschichte nicht unwichtig ge- 
wesen. Der früheste mir bekannte Hinweis ist im Sui-ch’u-t’ang shu-mu [36] 
des Yu Mou [37] (1127-1194) (ed. Shu-mu hsü-pien, S. 40c) enthalten. 

Im Zusammenhang mit chinesischen Namen und Termini finden sich eine 
Reihe entstellender Fehler: T’ao Tsung-i, nicht T’so; chiu [38], nicht chü 
[39] als Kapitelzählung der Originalausgabe des Shuo-fu; Ch'en Meng-lei, 
nicht Ch'en Meng-ki (S. 6-7); ch’ing-ch’un, nicht ch’ing-ch’u (S. 29). 

Das Taedong unbu kunok (S. 7) ist 1589 fertiggestellt worden. Druckaus- 
gaben sind mir aus den Jahren 1798 (Fang, The Asami Library, 8. 261) und 
1852 (Kyujanggak-Katalog), abgesehen von Neudrucken, bekannt. Nach dem 
Chosen jimmei jisho sind die Lebensdaten des Yi Ik 1682-1763; Sasses ab- 
weichende Angaben wären zu belegen. 

In dem im Anhang mit Zeichenvarianten, Han’gul-Lesungen und Identi- 
fizierungsvorschlägen abgedruckten Wörterverzeichnis hätten viele Zeichen- 
varianten stillschweigend ausgeschieden werden können, oder aber sie hätten 
diskutiert werden müssen. Für manche Han’gul-Lesungen gilt das gleiche. 
Es scheint, daß die Vorarbeiten Maemas und seiner koreanischen Nachfolger 
in dieser Hinsicht nicht benutzt worden sind. So erfreulich es ist, daß diese 
wichtige sprachgeschichtliche Quelle jetzt durch die Arbeit Sasses allge- 
mein zugänglich gemacht worden ist, so muß jedoch leider gesagt werden, daß 
sie in der vorliegenden Form wenig ergebnisreich ist. Sie geht in keinem 
Punkte über die Vorarbeiten der japanischen und koreanischen Wissenschaft- 
ler hinaus. Die einzelnen Teile der Arbeit stehen in keinem Zusammenhang 
miteinander. Die Textgeschichte wird kaum behandelt; die Zugehörigkeit 
der koreanischen Sprache wird diskutiert, ohne daß dies im Kontext eine 
Rolle spielte; die beiden Hauptteile, der Systematisierungsversuch nach dem 
Kuang-yün und der ausführliche Anhang mit dem Wörterverzeichnis, neh- 
men nicht Bezug aufeinander. , 

Mehr jedoch als der Verfasser tragen wahrscheinlich die Herausgeber die 
Verantwortung dafür, eine Dissertation ungenügend überarbeitet in Druck 
gegeben zu haben. 


Köln . Erling v. Mende 
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Nach einem kurzen historischen Uberblick der Handelsbeziehungen der Vor- 
Ming-Zeit, wird der Handel auBerhalb der Pferdemarkte, hauptsichlich im 
Hui-t’ung-kuan, referiert. Daran schlieBen sich in geographischer Ordnung 
die einzelnen Pferdemärkte an mit einer Beschreibung ihrer Entwicklung, 
ihrer Statuten und ihrer möglichen Konflikte. Den Abschluß bildet ein kurzes 
Kapitel, in dem die Analyse der Preissituation versucht wird. Immer wieder 
wird auch Material bezüglich der Handelsbeziehungen Chinas mit den 
Tibetern, Djurdjen und Koreanern herangezogen, um sonst unklare Zu- 
sammenhänge zu erklären. 

Wie in den vorhergehenden Bänden stützt sich Serruys überwiegend auf 
die Ming shih-lu, so daß gegenüber den früheren Bänden oft nur ergänzende 
Informationen hinzukommen. In erster Linie nimmt er eine Umorganisation 
des bereits erschlossenen Materials vor und interpretiert es unter dem speziel- 
len Blickwinkel des Handels. Dadurch ergeben sich, wie er selbst im Vorwort 
bemerkt, gelegentlich Überschneidungen. Die genauere Bestimmung von 
Tribut- oder Handelswaren kann andererseits nur verstanden werden, wenn 
man die früheren Bände mit zu Rate zieht. 

Zwei Gesichtspunkte scheint mir Serruys besonders herauszuarbeiten. Er 
belegt wiederum überzeugend seine These, daß die Mongolen in hohem Maße 
von einem geregelten Handel mit China abhängig waren und daß die für 
China bedrohlichen Militäraktionen des Esen-tayisi und Altan-gan im 15. 
und 16. Jh. die unmittelbare Folge der aus unterschiedlichen Gründen zu- 
sammengebrochenen Handelsbeziehungen waren. Daß es bei den Handels-. 
beziehungen nicht allein und nicht einmal vordringlich um die Befriedigung 
des Luxusbedürfnisses der mongolischen Fürsten ging, zeigt sich immer wieder 
in don Warenwünschen der Mongolen und auch darin, daß die Textilien- 
lieferungen der Chinesen großenteils bereits in China von den Mongolen als 
Zahlungsmittel zum Erwerb von Gütern des täglichen Bedarfs aufgewendet 
wurden, für die sie von den Chinesen abhängig waren. Auf der anderen Seite 
waren. trotz oft gegenteiliger chinesischer Behauptungen, daß von den 
Barbaren für China nichts Brauchbares kommen könne, die Pferdelieferungen 
für China eine wahrscheinlich ebenso große Notwendigkeit (cf. die Beschrei- 
bung der inländischen Situation in, Tani Mitsutaka, A Study on Horse 
Administration in the Ming Period, in Acta Asiatica 21. 1971, eg. S. 79-88). 

Der zweite Gesichtspunkt, der deutlich herausgearbeitet wird, dem Serruys 
aber nicht weiter nachgegangen ist, sind die Motive für den chinesischen 
Widerstand gegen den Handel mit den Mongolen. Daß dieses Thema stark 
in den Vordergrund rückt, ist aus der notwendigerweise einseitigen Benut- 
zung chinesischer Quellen verständlich. Obwohl in der Regel der Nutzen 
des Handels zur Beschwichtigung der Barbaren anerkannt wurde und er 
daher auch über längere Zeitabschnitte hinweg durchgeführt wurde, wurde 
immer wieder von chinesischer Seite die Befürchtung geäußert, daß die 
Mongolen dann zu einer wahren Bedrohung Chinas werden könnten, wenn es 
ihnen gelänge, u.a. auch durch den Handel, Anschluß an die chinesische 
Technologie zu gewinnen (cf. die gleiche Grundthese in Mark Elvin, The 
Pattern of the Chinese Past, 1973). Diese Befürchtungen fanden ihren Aus- 
druck in Restriktionen und Verboten, z.B. in dem Verbot der Ausfuhr von 
Eisen und Waffen. Bereits die Durchsetzung dieser Verbote war schwierig, 
noch problematischer war die Einschränkung des persönlichen Kontaktes 
zwischen Mongolen und Chinesen. Sowohl auf den Pferdemärkten als auch 
bei den Gesandtschaftsreisen von und zur Hauptstadt versuchte man diesen 
Kontakt auf ein Minimum zu beschränken, und ähnliche Erwägungen mögen 
auch die Veranlassung gewesen sein, in der frühen Ming-Zeit Angehörige 
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verschiedener Volker, die in chinesischen Diensten standen, als Gesandte 
zu ihren Landsleuten zu schicken. Die bekanntesten Beispiele sind Isiga 
und zahllose Koreaner, die mit Gesandtschaften betraut wurden. Für die 
Mongolen ist dieses Vorgehen nicht eindeutig zu belegen, aber ebenfalls wahr- 
scheinlich. Einen weiteren Ausdruck chinesischer Furcht vor den Mongolen 
findet man in der panischen Angst vor Spionage, die aber möglicherweise nicht 
ganz unberechtigt war. So berichtete z.B. 1607 der militärische Befehlshaber 
der koreanischen Provinz Hamgyöng pukto, Yu Hang, daß Nurhaci als 
Kaufleute verkleidete Soldaten als Spione nach Huifa schickte und so die 
Eroberung vorbereitete. 

Kritik an einer Arbeit zu üben, die in so erschöpfender Weise das vorhan- 
dene Quellenmaterial ausgewertet hat, ist unmöglich, wenn man auch wün- 
schen würde, daß die Materialfülle manchmal etwas klarer gegliedert wäre. 
Kritik kann sich eigentlich nur gegen die Quellen, die Shih-lu selbst, 
richten, die bei einem Thema, das zwischen offizieller Institution und privater 
Initiative schwankt, oft die schlüssige Antwort verweigern. Der private 
Bereich läßt sich nur gelegentlich und dann nur tentativ erschließen, der 
offizielle tritt uns meist nur in außergewöhnlichen Situationen entgegen, so 
daß die eigentliche Routine einer Institution, die fast die ganze Ming-Zeit 
über bestand, im Schatten bleibt. 

Was aus dem zur Verfügung stehenden Material zu rekonstruieren ist, hat 
Serruys getan. Daher kann ich nur einige kleinere Bemerkungen zu einzelnen 
Randfragen machen, die mir bei der Lektüre aufgefallen sind, es sei mir 
jedoch zunächst erlaubt zu sagen, daß das Korrekturlesen bedauerlicher- 
weise ganz aus der Mode zu kommen scheint, so auch in dieser Arbeit. Die 
meisten Verschreibungen sind nur für das Auge störend, andere könnten 
jedoch einige Verwirrung stiften: S. 124, 1567, nicht 1507; S. 206, Anm. 123, 
Radloff, nicht Radliff; S. 259, 3000, nicht 300; auf S. 260 oben ist die letzte 
Zeile einer bereits 1967 zitierten Preisliste ausgefallen: "Hin Füllen: 5 shih 
Reis und ein Ballen Baumwollstoff.‘“ 

Der Tribut oder Kauf von Pferden von den Liu ch’iu (S. 26) hatte einen 
nur sehr bescheidenen Umfang. Die erwähnten Pferdekäufe 1375/6 sind ein 
und derselbe Vorgang, denn der chinesische Gesandte, Li Hao, kehrte erst 
1376 mit 40 Pferden von den Liu-ch’iu zurück. Möglicherweise brachte auch 
1414 eine Gesandtschaft Pferde als Tribut, jedoch werden die Liu-ch’iu- 
Gesandten zusammen mit den Koreanern genannt, so daß eine eindeutige 
Zuordnung der Tributgaben unmöglich ist. 

Die großen Pferdekäufe der frühen Ming-Zeit in Korea wurden wohl zum 
großen Teil in Korea selbst abgeschlossen. So wurde z.B. 1401 der Kauf von 
10000 Pferden durch das T’ai-p’u-ssu vorbereitet und danach eine Gruppe 
von Akademiestudenten (cf. Hucker, in HJAS 21. 1958, S. 15) mit Arzneien 
und 90000 Ballen verschiedener Textilien, die den Kaufpreis ausmachten, 
nach Seoul geschickt. ”Mit 150 Wagen, 300 Ochsen und Pferden zogen sie 
in die Hauptstadt ein (Pangwön sillok I, 11; 23. 10. 1401).“ Fast acht 
Monate später wurde das letzte Kontingent von 1000 Pferden unter der 
Leitung eines Akademiestudenten nach China geschickt, ohne daß die verein- 
barte Zahl erreicht worden wäre. Ob in diesem Falle ebenso wie in dem von 
Serruys für 1423 beschriebenen die Chinesen in Zahlungsschwierigkeiten ge- 
rieten oder, wie das chinesische Kriegsministerium insinuierte, die Koreaner 
nicht in der Lage waren, die volle Anzahl zu liefern, ist nicht zu entscheiden. 
Der chinesische Wunsch (S. 32), Verbindungen der ”Tributstaaten” unter- 
einander zu verhindern, war kaum erfolgreich, so gab es, ganz abgesehen von 
früheren Kontakten, im ganzen 15. Jh. in Seoul offizielle Institutionen zum 
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Empfang von Tribut- und Handelsgesandtschaften der Djurdjen, z.B. das 
Pukp’yönggwan, das von 1438-1506 bestand (cf. Paeksan hakpo 11. 1971, 
engl. Resumé, S. 147-8). 

Welche Rolle Chinesen selbst und besonders die sogenannten Han-i, 
Chinesen und deren Nachkommen, die in der Mongolei lebten, bei der Ver- 
mittlung technologischen Wissens an die Mongolen spielten, ist nicht abzu- 
schätzen, aber das Zitat aus Shirokogoroff (S. 64, Anm. 60) verzerrt ihre 
Rolle sicherlich ins zu Unbedeutende. Im Bericht des koreanischen Dol- 
metschers Ha Seguk vom Hofe Nurhacis 1596 (Mindai Manmo shiryo Richo 
13, S. 41) heißt es, daß die Waffenschmiede und andere Metallarbeiter ins- 
gesamt Barbaren (Djurdjen) sind, während für andere Arbeiten Chinesen 
herangeholt wurden, z.B. Ziegeleiarbeiter. 

Die Übersetzung der Textilien, die an den ”Kleinkönig des Nordens“ 
(S. 62) geliefert werden durften, kuang-su chu-ssu chüan-pu, erscheint 
mir nicht ganz richtig. Wahrscheinlicher ist wohl, ein Seidenstoff (chian- 
pu), in dem die Kette aus Ramie (chu), der Schuß aus Seide (ssu) besteht 
mit einer glänzenden Oberfläche. 

Bereits 1967 hat sich Serruys mit dem Terminus sheng in ähnlicher 
Weise (S. 256, Anm. 6) auseinandergesetzt, ohne eine befriedigende Lösung 
zu finden. Während jedoch der Gebrauch von sheng im Chinesischen als 
webtechnischer Terminus unüblich wurde und nur noch historisch erklärt 
werden konnte (so im T’ien-kung k’ai-wu; cf. Morohashi 2-2702. 11), 
wird er in Korea bis heute gebraucht und scheint die Dichte eines Gewebes 
zu bestimmen (cf. die allerdings ungenauen Angaben in Samuel E. Martin, 
A Korean-English Dictionary, 1967 unter den Eintragungen sling, sae und 
dem Binom süngsae). Die Länge oder Breite wird bereits mit der ”Stück“- 
zählung genannt (cf. für das 19. Jh. W. R. Carles, Life in Korea, 1888, S. 179: 
”As to cotton goods, the native manufactures, measuring 12 fathoms [to] 
2 hands wide, ...“). Was Serruys uns mit dieser und der in vieler Hinsicht 
korrespondierenden Arbeit von 1967 liefert, ist ein im Rahmen der Quellen- 
lage möglichst detailliertes Bild der Institutionen, ihrer Intention und Funk- 
tion. In vielen Fällen gelingt es ihm auch, die materielle Bedeutung und die 
Folgen aufzuzeigen, aber fast noch häufiger entziehen sich diese Faktoren 
einer schlüssigen Klärung. Hier sollte versucht werden, auf Serruys’ Arbeiten 
und Bemühungen aufbauend weiterzuarbeiten. Dazu wäre zunächst eine 
terminologische und inhaltliche Aufschlüsselung der Ming-zeitlichen Termini 
notwendig. Die Bedeutung zahlloser Termini für Gegenstände der materiellen 
Kultur sind bisher unscharf oder gar nicht erklärt. Danach sollte auch eine 
quantitative Analyse des chinesischen Handelsaustausches mit den Rand- 
völkern erfolgen, weil erst dann die gegenseitige Abhängigkeit eindeutiger 
geklärt werden kann. 


Köln Erling v. Mende 


I. V. Stebleva, Poétika drevnetjurkskoj literatury 4 ee transfor- 
macija v ranneklassiteskij period [Poetics of Ancient Turkic 
Literature and Its Transformation in the Early Classical Period]. 
Izdatelstvo “Nauka,” Moskva, 1976, 214 pages in 8°, paper, 
Rbl. 1,26. 


Stebleva’s book deals with the structure of works of Ancient Turkic literature 
and the poetic means used by their authors. Linguistically speaking, the 
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Ancient Turkic period ended at the beginning of the X century. However, 
the book deals also with some works written at the end of the XI century, 
i.e., in Middle Turkic, to be exact, in Karakhanide. 

Chapter 1 (pp. 8-50) discusses the structural features of the Orkhon texts 
(VILI cent.), such as 1. address to the relatives, allies of the deceased Khaghan, 
etc.; 2. description of the realm of the Khaghan; 3. enumeration of military 
campaigns in which the deceased participated; 4. the mention of the harm- 
fulness of the Tabgach nation and contacts (Ch. 5) with it; 6. enumeration of 
mistakes committed by the Turks; and praise of the Khaghan and enumera- 
tion of the benefits he brought to the people. This is the analysis of the smaller 
inscription in honor of Kül Tegin. Similar analyses of Kül Tegin’s larger in- 
scription and that in honor of Tonyukuk follow (pp. 9-50). 

Chapter II (pp. 51-114) contains the reconstruction of the literary canon 
in the Orkhon texts. It deals primarily with the comparison of historical data 
with their representation in the texts (pp. 54ff.). The author points out that 
the very complex historical process leading to the rise of the Turkic Empire is 
represented in a simplified manner (p. 60), with noticeable exaggeration of 
the role of the Khaghan’s ancestors (p. 61), whereas some failures of theirs 
are passed over in silence (p. 63). Stebleva is right in assuming that the real 
sequence of events leading to the rise of the Khaghan was less important to 
the authors of the Inscriptions than giving them in an order compliant with 
the traditional ideology as well as that of the authors of the Inscriptions, i.e., 
the idea of the rise of the Khaghan being the result of divine interference 
(p. 66). On pp. 68ff. the author of the book under review gives an interesting 
comparison of the contents of Inscriptions with historical facts. 

The second portion of Chapter II demonstrates that the methods of 
description and representation of events, used in the Inscriptions, are the 
‘same in all of them (pp. 88ff.). As for the origin of such a literary canon, 
Stebleva admits the possibility of deducing it from the religious beliefs (p. 92). 
The influence of religious notions of the ancient Turks upon the contents of 
the Inscriptions cannot be denied, although, taking into consideration that 
erection of steles had had a long tradition in China many centuries before the 
Orkhon monuments were erected, possibility of Chinese influence upon An- 
cient Turkic epigraphy should also be kept in mind. The final portion of Chap- 
ter IT deals with elements of realism in the Orkhon texts (pp. 107ff.). 

Chapter ITI, “Significance of the Runic book of divination” (pp. 115ff.) 
deals with the text found by Sir M. Aurel Stein and translated by Vilhelm 
Thomsen. The analysis of the text has demonstrated that all divinations can 
be structurally divided into three parts, namely, a point of departure, a state- 
ment about something that can lead to a favorable or unfavorable result, and 
conclusion (p. 120). 

Chapter IV is devoted to poetical texts incorporated in the Divan lugat 
at-turk (pp. 127ff.) which, although different in many aspects from the Orkhon 
texts, share also one important feature with them, namely, the ternary con- 
struction analogical to that in the Orkhon texts, i.e., the plot, the unfolding 
of the topic, and the denouement (p. 133). 

Chapter V (pp. 139-53) deals with the transition of the verse from the 
Ancient Turkic type to the so-called aruz (mutagärib), and the final chapter 
(pp. 154-64) discusses the transition to the rhyme of classical poetry. A brief 
summary (“Conclusions”) concludes the work (pp. 165-68). A bibliography 
of about seventy-five titles is appended. The appendices give the transcrip- 
tion of three Orkhon texts, excerpts from the book of divination, and seven 
poems from the Divan lugat at-turk. 
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The general conclusion of this brief review is that, like her previous works 
on Turkic Poetry, Stebleva's new book is an interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the study of its subject. 


Seattle Nicholas Poppe 


Dog. Dr. Talât Tekin, Ana türkçede asli uzun ünlüler [The primary 
long vowels in Proto-Turkie]. Hacettepe Üniversitesi yayınları 
B 15. Ankara, 1975, 278 pages in 89. 


The Turkic languages possess long vowels of two kinds, namely, those which 
have originated from combinations of a vowel and certain consonants (e.g., 
Leb. @lag < *oylaq ‘boy, young man’), and primary long vowels which are 
regarded as going back to Proto-Turkic long vowels (e.g., “dt ‘name’). The 
book under review deals with the primary long vowels. It begins with an 
introduction (pp. 1-34) which gives the history of investigation of the primary 
long vowels. This is followed by lists of words with primary long vowels in 
individual Turkic languages, both modern and ancient (Chapters I and II, 
pp. 35-165). The words in the lists are arranged in alphabetic order and can 
be easily located, although a general index at the end of the book would have 
been welcome. The lists mentioned contain a rich material for further research, 
extracted from all relevant languages with the exception of Khalaj because 
its available published materials contain only a few examples of words with 
primary long vowels (cf. G. Doerfer, Khalaj Materials, Bloomington, Indiana, 
1971). 

Chapter III (pp. 169-233) deals with phoneme alternations and develop- 
ments under the influence of long vowels. They include diphthongization 
(pp. 170ff.), e.g., Brahmi üöz < *öz ‘self’, voicing of consonants after a long 
vowel (pp. 179ff.), e. g., Turkm. püdag < *bütaq “branch, twig’, y- and v- 
prothesis, etc. 

Chapter IV (pp. 234-42) discusses the origin of the long vowels in a number 
of words. In some cases Common Turkic long vowels go back to combinations 
of a vowel and consonant, e.g., MT uta ‘sacrum, spine’ = Mongolian wyuta 
‘sacrum’ (p. 237). However, such examples are few, and the Turkic words 
concerned may not be related to Mongolian words resembling them. Some 
examples taken from an article published by Ligeti are incorrect. Thus 
Turkm. yol ‘road’ (p. 236) has nothing in common with Mo. jayultin ‘traveler’ 
which goes back to *japultin, cf. Mo. jayura < *japüra ‘interval, between’, 
Mo. jabsar ‘interval’, etc. As for Mo. toyor ‘net’ (p. 236) it is the wrong spelling 
of toor < Turkic. Ligeti’s comparison of Turk. toz ‘dust’ (p. 237) with Mo. 
toyosun < *topärsun ‘dust’ is also incorrect: the Turk. correspondence of 
toyosun is toprag ‘earth’. Likewise, Turk. 62 ‘self’ is not to be connected with 
Mo. öber id. (p. 239) but with Mo. örö ‘inside, pit of the heart’, etc. 

The theory about the primary long vowels going back to combinations of a 
vowel and a consonant is old, and both Radloff and Vilh. Grenbech adhered 
to it. However, modern Turkic comparative linguistics recognize primary long 
vowels which are also found in other Altaic languages. Thus, Turkm. yal 
‘mane’ and Yak. sal ‘the fat layer under the mane of a horse’ correspond to 
Mo. dalan ‘nape of the neck of an animal’, Mo. dalu < *dälu ‘scapula’, Mo. 
dali < “dali ‘wing’, etc. (cf. semantics Sanskr. grīvā ‘neck’ = Russ. griva 
‘mane’ = OPruss. greiwa-kaulin ‘rib’) which cannot be deduced from *daCVt 
where C is a consonant, and V is a vowel. This portion of the book is followed 
by a list of Proto-Mongolian forms with primary long vowels (pp. 244ff.), a 
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long list of Proto-Turkic roots and stems with long vowels (pp. 249ff.), and a 
bibliography (pp. 271 ff.) which contains most of the relevant titles to which 
the following works on the prothetic v in Chuvash should be added: M. Pallö, 
“Zur Frage der tschuwaschischen v-Prothese” (AOH 12, 1961, pp. 33ff.). B. 
A. Serebrennikov’s “O nekotoryx spornyx voprosax sravnitel’no-istoriéeskoj 
fonetiki tjurkskix jazykov” (Voprosy jazykoznanija, No. 4, 1960, pp. 31-72), 
and his “Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung der prothetischen Konsonanten v und 
j im Tschwaschischen” (AOH XIX, 1966, pp. 57ff.). 

- In conclusion of this review, let it be said that Dr. Tekin’s work is a useful 
book and a valuable contribution to Turkic comparative and historical 
linguistics. 


Seattle Nicholas Poppe 


Michael Weiers, Schriftliche Quellen in Mogoli. 2. Teil: Bearbei- 
tung der Texte (= Abhandlungen der Rheinisch- Westfälischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Band 59; Materialien zur Sprache 
und Literatur der Mongolen von Afghanistan III). West- 
deutscher Verlag, Opladen, 1975. 175 S. 8°. 


Nachdem 1974 Faksimiles von allen in Afghanistan gefundenen schriftlichen 
Moghol-Texten veröffentlicht worden waren, stellt der vorliegende Band nun 
eine Bearbeitung eines großen Teiles dieser Texte dar. (Manuskript VI und 
die Moghol-Dichtung sollen noch jeweils in einem eigenen Band behandelt 
werden.) 

Der Autor beschreibt zunächst sämtliche bisher gefundenen zehn Manu- 
skripte (S. 9-21), gibt dann eine Transliteration und Übersetzung der 
Mss. 1, 7, 10 (S. 22-99), welche religiöse Traktate enthalten, darauf dasselbe 
für die sprachlichen Abhandlungen aus den Mss. 1, 9, 10 (S. 100-114). 
Darauf folgen Glossare in alphabetischer Anordnung (S. 114-72, ein voll- 
ständiges Belegwörterbuch aller schriftlichen und mündlichen Moghol-Texte 
ist in Bearbeitung). Eine kurze Bibliographie beschließt das Werk. 

Insgesamt liegt hier ein recht interessantes Material vor. Ein etymologi- 
sches Wörterbuch des Mogholi wäre sicher keine leichte Aufgabe: Mongolische, 
arabisch-persische, türkische, afghanische und einige schwer zu analysierende 
Regionalelemente haben sich in dieser Sprache gemischt. 

Die Ausgabe der Moghol-Texte muß alles in allem als sehr geglückt be- 
zeichnet werden, was vielleicht zwei Umständen zuzuschreiben ist: Herrn 
Weiers’ Stärke liegt offenbar mehr auf philologischem Gebiet als auf dem 
der Feldforschung und der Phonetik (vgl. u.a. Ligeti in AOH 28, 1974, 293b), 
hier lag nun (im Gegensatz zu der von Ligeti‘rezensierten Arbeit) ein schrift- 
licher, also philologischer Text vor; ferner hat auch Weiers, dem als Mongo- 
listen das Iranische und Arabische ferner steht, in Herrn S. Homam eine 
ausgezeichnete Hilfe gehabt (s. Rez. in CAJ 18, 1974, 270). 

Wenig befreunden kann ich mich mit der Transkription des Vf. Weiers 
unterscheidet — genau der arabischen Schrift folgend und sich u.a. gegen Pope 
aussprechend — nur drei Vokale: a, i, u. Etwas ausführlicher hat er dieses 
Vorgehen in ZASt 6, 1972, 11-3 begründet. 

Freilich gibt es einige Schwierigkeiten (die Poppe durchaus gesehen hat); 
sie scheinen mir aber nicht unüberwindlich. Es ist eine wohlbewiesene und 
altbekannte Tatsache, daß die arabische Schrift (wie auch die uigurische) in 
ihrer Anwendung auf nichtarabische Sprachen i.a. keine Lautwiedergabe, 
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sondern eine Lautungsandeutung darstellt. Welche spezifischen Werte man 
einsetzt, hängt jeweils von der Berücksichtigung dreier Faktoren ab: a) der 
Schreibungen in anderen Alphabeten (deren Zusammenspiel die Sachlage 
schon weitgehend klären kann), b) der Lehnformen in anderen Sprachen, 
c) der Lautung der modernen Dialekte (alles natürlich wohl gegeneinander 
abgewogen betrachtet). Dieses Verfahren hat sich z.B. bei der Wiedergabe 
klassisch mongolischer Texte längst eingebürgert und bewährt (niemand 
schreibt tara agulan statt tere egülen) ; niemand auch wird z.B. das Cayataische 
modo Weiers umschreiben. Es ist kein Grund zu sehen, warum man bei der 
Wiedergabe des Moghol anders verfahren sollte. Freilich ist Weiers von einem 
falschen Ansatz ausgegangen: Er versucht (ZASt 6, 11f., op. rec. 116f.), eine 
weitgehende Parallelität zwischen der Lesung mittelmongolischer Texte 
(14./15. Jh.) und des Mogholi (19./20. Jh) herzustellen. Hier muß aber streng 
getrennt werden. 

Bei der Bewertung des altmongolischen Vokalsystems gebe ich W. teil- 
weise durchaus recht, nämlich darin, daß (ZASt 6, 11) „die modernen mon- 
golischen Dialekte bei den gerundeten ... Vokalen weit weniger lautliche 
Differenzen aufweisen als durch die betreffenden Schriftsymbole angezeigt 
wird‘. So ist wohl für das Mittelmongolische nicht 6, ti anzunehmen, sondern 
o, ù (s. Rez. in UAJb 46, 1974, 185, auch in Ältere westeuropäische Quellen 
zur kalmückischen Sprachgeschichte, Wiesbaden 1965, 21-4); andererseits 
ist aber eine Opposition hinten : etwas weiter vorn (0:6, u:ü) durch die 
uigurische und die hP‘agspa-Schrift gesichert (Prinzip a). Man ist also nicht 
gezwungen, mittelmongolische Texte in arabischer Schrift stets mit u zu 
umschreiben. Die Opposition hinten : weiter vorn wird auch bewiesen durch 
die mongolischen Lehnwörter in den heutigen Türksprachen, z.B. Azeri, 
Türkeitürkisch, vgl. u.a. Rez., Türkische und mongolische Elemente im 
Neupersischen, I, Wiesbaden 1959, z.B. Stichwörter 6 (öpčin), 28 (ölke), 
328 (küren), 388 (nöker) usw. (Prinzip b). AU diese Formen entsprechen 
nun, abgesehen von ganz geringfügigen Schwankungen (hervorgerufen u.a. 
durch Assimilationen) auch sehr schön den modernen Dialekten des Mongo- 
lischen selbst (Prinzip c). Diese allgemeine Übereinstimmung nach allen drei 
Prinzipien gewährt aber Sicherheit genug für eine exakte Schreibung (wobei 
auch ich statt 6, ü der Einfachheit halber ö, ü schreibe). Also z.B. 0:6 wegen 
hP‘agspa nökör = neuuigur. nökär = chalcha noxor: hP‘agspa yosun = 
neuuigur. yosun = chalcha yos(on) u.v.a. 

Besonders eklatant irrig ist Weiers Nichtunterscheidung zwischen e und i 
(er schreibt e modo arabico stets i oder a). Alle modernen mongolischen 
Dialekte (incl. Mogholi) unterscheiden diese Laute, die Lehnwörter zeigen 
die Opposition klar auf, alle Schriften außer der arabischen unterscheiden sie. 
Letztlich wird diese Scheidung sogar durch die mongol. Dokumente in ara- 
bischer Schrift bewiesen (s. schon Poppe, Leidener Handschrift, 1015£.). So 
werden in Ibn Muhannä und Leidener Hs. a und ä (stets in nichterster Silbe, 
s. unten) stets mit alif, fatha (im Auslaut auch hä) transkribiert, i stets mit ya 
oder kasra, e dagegen (nur in erster Silbe erscheinend) zuweilen wie aji, 
zuweilen wie i (vgl. Leidener Hs. ‚yk&‘ ‚Mutter‘ ~ #k?”, auch z.B. Ibn Muhannä 
kan ‚wer‘, Leidener Hs. k'd - Mugaddimat kyn usw.). Dieses Schwanken 
zwischen fath und kasr beweist die imala, d.h. eine Zwischenstellung 
zwischen a/ä und i, eben e. Richtig ist freilich, daß wir im Mittelmongolischen 
der arabisch geschriebenen Dokumente in erster Silbe e, in nichterster & 
(> mogholi a) annehmen müssen (s. Rez., Türkische ... Elemente 8, 12, 
auch CAJ 1959, 22f.), in exakter Parallele zum Cayataischen und Özbeki- 
schen; daher altmong. Ana, ‚dieser‘ = Muqaddimat ’ynh, lies end = Mogholi 
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end (und ähnlich alttürk. kasak ‚Stück‘ = Muqaddimat éayatai. kysk, hes 
kestik = özbek. kesak). 

Welche Wandlungen hat nun der mogholi Vokalismus durchgemacht ? 
Hier eine Tabelle (unter Absehung von dialektischen Nuancen): 


a >a bzw. å (genauer s. JSFOu 70:1, 16-20 und 73, 47-7; etwa so - in 
Parallele zum Ozbekischen —: & hauptsächlich in einsilbigen Wörtern 
und vor u, sonst å). 

>i (soweit keine Brechung eintritt). 

ä >o (in erster Silbe) bzw. a (in nichterster Silbe), -än > -ån (unter lokal- 

iranischem Einfluß, s. JSFOu 70:1, 15). 

6 >o (ineinsilbigen Wörtern wie kol, og- und vor a: koka, oläs-, tord-) bzw. u 
(vor i, u, å, z.B. ukin, sunt, ubtin; undun; durbän). 

Su. 

So (dialektisch 4). 

u>u. 


pa. 


O A 


Es scheint nun ziemlich klar, daß diese Veränderungen unter iranischem 
Einfluß erfolgt sind: Alle unter starkem iran. Einfluß stehenden Türkdialekte 
z.B. weisen ganz ähnliche Erscheinungen auf, vor allem die Vermeidung der 
uniranischen Laute i, 6 (6), ü (ù), auch die Labialisierung a >& u.a. So sind 
6, ü im Südchaladsch, Westchorasantirkischen und Afscharischen (Azeri in 
Afghanistan) > e, i geworden, in Galagah (Azeri von Mazenderan) oft > ä, u, 
im Chorasantürkischen von Langar und im iranisierten Özbekisch (auch in 
Afghanistan) > o, u, im Mogholi > oju, u. (Das heutige mogholi Lautsystem 
entspricht genau dem benachbarten tadschikischen.) 

Wollen wir nun einerseits die mittelmongolischen Texte, andererseits das 
heutige Mogholi korrekt transkribieren, so fragt sich: Wie alt ist der iranische 
Einfluß? Es läßt sich leicht zeigen: In den arabisch-mittelmongolischen 
Texten gibt es kein einziges iranisches Lehnwort! Das hört sich verblüffend 
an, erscheinen doch z.B. in der Mugaddimat passim solche Wörter wie zindän 
‚Gefängnis‘ - und das ist iranisch. Wir dürfen aber nicht übersehen: Alle 
persischen (und arabischen) Wörter, die im Mittelmongolischen vorkommen, 
sind auch im Cayataischen wohlbekannt (so eben zindan); es erscheint darin 
kein einziges Wort, das im Cayatai. nicht vorkäme, sie sind also nicht direkt 
aus dem Iranischen, sondern via Cayataisch eingedrungen, anders gesagt, sie 
sind Lehnwörter aus dem Türkischen. Und daneben gibt es eine Fülle rein 
türkischer Lehnwörter wie alp ‚tapfer‘ usw. Das aber bedeutet: Bis zum 
15. Jh. hat das Mittelmongolische noch unter keinem nennenswerten irani- 
schen Einfluß gestanden. 

Ganz anders ist die Situation im heutigen Mogholi, das seiner ganzen 
Struktur nach stärkstens iranisiert ist (vgl. Weiers, Die Sprache der Moghol 
der Provinz Herat in Afghanistan, Opladen 1972, 150-6); diese Iranisierung 
wird naturgemäß (gegen Weiers, ZASt 7, 1973, 521) in den Feldaufnahmen 
deutlicher als in den schriftlichen Vokabularen, worin die Mullas natürlich 
nur die Moghol-Wörter aufgenommen haben, die vom Persischen abweichen. 

Als exemplarisches Beispiel für diese klare Unterscheidung Mittelmon- 
golisch : Mogholi möchte ich das Wort für ‚Wolke‘ erwähnen. Leidener 
Handschrift 1261 eülän (#wlen), Ibn Muhanna Poppe dilat (wlt, Plural), 
Ligeti/Istanbul öulän (’'wl®’n), Muqaddimat eülän (ywl'n, 12mal), bilan 
(’wl’n, 8mal); daneben aber auch das türkische Wort: Ibn Muhannä Weiers 
(ZASt 6. 17) bulut (buluwt), ebenso Melioranskij 128. Das persische Wort abr 
ist in allen älteren Dokumenten unbekannt; es erscheint jedoch im modernen 
Mogholi (Weiers op. cit. 158). Dieses Wort ist auch z.B. charakteristisch 
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für das ebenfalls stark iranisierte Südchorasanische (dbr statt sonstigem 
bulut); im älteren Cayataischen (wie auch im heutigen Özbek.) erscheint es 
nur als ,,Buchersprache”, d.h. Fremdwort. Solcher Beispiele ließen sich nun 
viele geben. Schon bei Leech (vom Jahre 1838) erscheinen massenhaft 
iranische Lehnwörter, darunter aber auch viele, die im Türkischen unüblich 
sind (wie bari ‚Regen‘, deh ‚Dorf‘). 

Wir haben also klar zu scheiden: Mittelmongolisch (14./15. Jh.) unter 
keinem iranischen Einfluß, Mogholi (19./20. Jh.) unter stärkstem iranischem 
Einfluß. Daraus ergibt sich logisch, daß mittelmongolische und geschriebene 
Moghol-Texte verschieden zu transkribieren sind. Letztere wird man nach 
dem Beispiel der modernen mogholi Dialekte (und den Aufzeichnungen in 
europäischer Schrift seit Leech) behandeln müssen. Anders gesagt: Man 
wird z.B. (in arab. Schrift) dUrb’n ‚vier‘ bei Ibn Muhannä als dörbän transkri- 
bieren müssen, in einem mogholi Text (Weiers, op. rec. 130) als durbdn. Will 
man dann noch die Schreibung des Originals berücksichtigen, so läßt sich 
z.B. damma also, u von wäw als ö, ü scheiden (für die wenigen Zweifelsfälle 
lassen sich Sonderzeichen einführen). Praktisch könnte das so aussehen: 


Arabisch Mogholi, mündlich Transkription 
damma o o 
waw o 6 
damma u u 
Waw u ’ a 
damma (unklar, ob o oder u) ò 
wāw (unklar, ob o oder u) ô. 


Sich mit einer bloßen Transliteration modo arabico zu begnügen, wäre ein 
Schritt zurück. 


Göttingen Gerhard Doerfer 


R. Zagvaral, Mongol xélnij xiindetgelijn üg, Redaktor akademič Š. 
Luvsanvandan, BNMAU Ardyn Bolovsrolyn Jaamny Xevlel 
[The Honorific Words in Mongolian, Edited by Sh. Luvsanvan- 
dan, Member of the Akademy, The Publishing House of the 
Office of People’s Education of the Mongolian People’s Republic], 
Ulaanbaatar, 1976, 172 pages in 8°, paper. Price 3 tögrög and 
11 möngö. 


Like many other languages, Mongolian possesses honorific words and expres- 
sions. They have been studied insufficiently, and only two special articles 
precede the book under review, namely, “Uber einige Ausdrücke für sterben 
im Mongolischen” by K. Sagaster and M. M. Haltod (JSFOu 65:1, not 
mentioned in the bibliography in Zagvaral's book, pp. 95-99) and “On Some 
Honorific Expressions in Mongolian” by the writer of these lines (Studies in 
General and Oriental Linguistics Presented to Shirö Hattori, Tokyo, 1970, 
pp. 484ff.). 

Zagvaral's book begins with an introduction which gives a brief history 
of investigation and a discussion of its practical importance, e.g., as a means 
to enrich and improve the speech of school children (pp. 7-22). Chapter 1 
deals with the morphological features of honorific words. Here a classification 
of honorific words is given (pp. 23-30), followed by a discussion of word- 
formation (pp. 31-33) and suffixes (pp. 33-39). 
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Chapter II (pp. 40-64) deals with the syntactic and stylistic peculiarities 
of honorific expressions, and Chapter III is devoted to the characteristic 
features of the honorific vocabulary. The reader will find a brief survey of 
honorific words and their equivalents in everyday speech, e.g., ölmij (hon.) = 
göl ‘foot’; a discussion of different meanings of one and the same word in 
honorific and common speech, e.g., xadag barix ‘to present a ceremonial 
scarf’ (hon.) = ger barix ‘to build a house’ (com.) (pp. 65ff.); taboo expres- 
sions, e.g., con’ gargax ‘to slaughter (lit. ‘to drive out’) a sheep’ (hon.) = 
zon’ alax ‘to kill a sheep” (com.) (p. 73); honorific words and polite addresses 
(pp. 78ff.); idiomatic expressions, e.g., wal’Z odson ‘he passed away’, lit. ‘he 
flew away’ (p. 83); foreign words, e.g., Santav ‘trousers’ < Tibetan Sam- 
thabs ‘a petticoat worn by priests’ (p. 91), etc. 

This is followed by a brief dictionary of honorific words (pp. 100-171) 
which contains about 400 key words. 

Zagvaral’s book is of great interest to scholars and is also important from 
the practical point of view because the general dictionaries contain relatively 
few honorific expressions. Speaking also of shortcomings of the book, one 
should mention numerous misprints in foreign quotations, e.g., keuiller entrer 
dans la mason instead of veuillez entrer dans la maison (p. 61) and many more 
of this kind. In some instances Zagvaral has misunderstood the authors 
quoted by him. Thus “The function of aldar nere as an honorific expression 
for name is old...” (Poppe, op. cit., p. 486) has been understood as meaning 
“is obsolete” and, therefore, no longer used (p. 55) or “Mongolian lacks 
special (here underscored) honorific prefixes, suffixes, or other formative 
morphemes” (Poppe, op. cit., p. 485) does not mean, as Zagvaral understands 
the quotation (p. 18), that Mongolian does not have any suffixes such as 
plural suffixes which are used in polite speech. Indeed, Mongolian does not 
have formative morphemes which are used only in honorific speech, such 
as Japanese o- as in o-cha ‘tea’ (hon.) versus cha in common speech. However, 
leaving out these minor inadequacies, the present reviewer recommends 
Zagvaral’s book as a useful contribution to Mongolian studies. 


Seattle Nicholas Poppe 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY 
MONGOLS TOWARDS NATURE" 


by 
JOHN ANDREW BOYLE 
Manchester 


“Tt is an old belief,” says Frazer in an early essay,! “that animals, 
and even plants, talk to each other, and that men can freely under- 
stand and answer them. But this belief, born of that primitive 
communism that makes the whole world kin, is gradually dispelled 
by a more exact observation of Nature; and men, beginning to draw 
the line more sharply between themselves and the lower creatures, 
are fain to confess that they understand the beast language no 
longer, though they cling to the idea that the faculty is still enjoyed 
by a few, either as a natural gift or an acquired accomplishment.” 
Frazer goes on to quote the view of Porphyry, the Neo-Platonist, 
that animals “are reasonable creatures and speak a language which 
differs from that of man only in this, that whereas human language 
is regulated by human laws, the language of the beasts is bound by 
no rules save those imposed by Nature and the gods. ‘What though 
we do not understand the beast language ?’ he asks; ‘a Greek does 
not understand a Hindoo; and to a man bred in Attica, the Syriac, 
Thracian, or Scythian tongue is unintelligible, and sounds like the 
croaking and creaking of cranes.’”? A similar belief to that of 
Porphyry is held by the Indians of Guiana, where “countless Indian 
stories fully believed, introduce the sayings of animals; and though 
the individual Indian knows that he no longer understands the 
language of the beasts and birds around him, yet he attaches but 
little weight to this, in that he is constantly meeting with other 
* The substance of this paper formed the first part of a lecture entitled 
“The Popular Beliefs of the Thirteenth-Century Mongols according to the 
Itinerarium of Ricoldo da Montecroce,” delivered to the Manchester Uni- 
versity Egyptian and Oriental Society on the 19th November, 1962. 

1 J. Q. Frazer, “The Language of Animals,” Garnered Sheaves (London, 
1931), pp. 93-137 (93). The article was reprinted “with a few corrections” 


from the Archaeological Review,” 1/2-3 (April and May, 1888). 
3 Op. cit., p. 94. 
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Indians of one or other of the many alien tribes which surround 
him, who speak languages at least as unintelligible to him as are 
those of birds or beasts, and in that as he is fully persuaded, he 
constantly hears the peaiman [medicine man] still converse with 
birds and beasts.”® 

The “old belief,” namely that mankind in general understands 
the language of animals, was, if we may credit the statement of the 
Dominican missionary Ricoldo da Montecroce,‘ still held by the 
thirteenth-century Mongols: 

Dicunt enim (sc. Tartari) se esse veros dominos mundi. Dicunt, 
quod Deus fecit mundum solum propter eos, vt ipsi dominentur 
et gaudeant. Dicunt enim, quod aues celi nunciant hominibus, 
quod ipsi sunt domini mundi et quod totus mundus debet eis 
dare tributum et dare encenia. Dicunt enim, quod aues celi et 
bestie deserti comedunt et bibunt de gracia imperatoris. Cum: 
quidam Francus veniret ad vnum magnum imperatorem et prin- 
cipem Tartarorum, dixit ei princeps: “Quid michi portasti?” 
Dicit ei: “Nichil portasci, quia neniebam potenciam tuam.” 
intrasti prouinciam ?” Et respondit: “Potest esse, quod dixerunt, 
Dixit ei princeps: “Sed et aves celi non dixerunt tibi, quando 
sed non intellexi linguam.” Et tune placatus pepercit ei.’ 

One thinks at once of a number of parallels to this curious passage: 
Sigurdh drinking the dragon’s blood and understanding the nut- 
hatches’ conversation,” Odhin and his two ravens Huginn and 


3 Ibid. Frazer is quoting E. F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana 
(London, 1883), p. 352. 

1 On Ricoldo da Montecroce and his work see Ugo Monneret de Villard, 
Il libro della peregrazione nelle parti d’Oriente di Frate Ricoldo da Montecroce, 
Rome, 1948. 

5 J.C. M. Laurent (ed.), Peregrinatores medii aevi quatuor (Leipzig, 1873), 
p. 115. 

€ On the acquisition of the language of birds by eating a part of a dead 
snake see Frazer, “The Language of Animals,” pp. 117-123; idem, Spirits of 
the Corn and of the Wild, 3rd ed. (London, 1912), IT, 146-147. Cf. the story 
of Finn mac Cumaill, who, when cooking a magic salmon, touched it with 
his thumb and, putting the scalded thumb in his mouth, found himself 
possessed with all the wisdom of the world. On the striking points of resem- 
blance between this version of the myth, in which, there being no serpents in 
Ireland, a fish is substituted for the dragon or “worm,” and the Old Norse 
story of Sigurdh and Fafnir, see Thomas F. O'Rahilly, Early Irish History 
and Mythology (Dublin, 1946), pp. 332-334. The connection between the 
Irish and Scandinavian versions of the story had been observed already by 
George Borrow. See The Romany Rye, Chapter xliv. Cf. too the story in the 
Oghuz-näma about Tuman Khan, who acquired a knowledge of the language 
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Muninn, that flew over the world each day and brought back tidings 
to their master; the three ravens of Biigii Khan, the first ruler of 
the Uighur, “that knew all tongues; and wherever he had a matter 
on hand thither the ravens would go to act as spies and bring back 
news,”” and finally - a far cry from all this Northern mythology ~- 
King Solomon possessing, according to the Jewish and Muslim 
tradition, a knowledge of the language of animals in general but in 
particular of birds.® One thinks too of birds seen as embodiments 
of the soul and as guides of the soul to the Otherworld® and of 
Siberian shamans in later times mimicking bird sounds and wearing 
bird costumes.’ In the present passage, however, it is a question 
of birds” speaking a language intelligible, not to wizards or super- 
natural beings, but to ordinary everyday people. The closest parallel 
perhaps is the story told in Juvaini!! of the Uighur people in their 
wanderings who, “when they listened to the neighing of horses, the 
screaming of camels, the barking and howling of dogs and beasts of 
prey, the lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the twittering of 
birds and the whimpering of children, in all this heard the cry of 
“koch, kbch! and would move on from their halting-place. And 
wherever they halted the cry of ‘köch, köch! would reach their 
ears.” But here too it is a question of the mythical past rather than 
the matter-of-fact present. 

The explanation is perhaps to be found in a feeling of affinity 
with the rest of Nature such as was entertained by the American 
Indians, whose whole way of life was remarkably similar to that of 


of animals by eating the tongues of the various species, these having been 
collected over the years by his father and preserved for this express purpose. 
See Karl Jahn, “Die ältesten schriftlich überlieferten türkischen Märchen,” 
CAJ, XIL/1, 31-35; idem, Die Geschichte der Oguzen des Ra$id ad-Din (Vienna, 
1969), p. 51. 

? Juvaini, The History of the World-Conqueror, transl. J. A. Boyle, (Man- 
chester, 1958), I, 57. 

8 Of. Koran, sūra xxvii. 16:.... “And he [i.e. Solomon] said 'O men, we 
have been taught the speech of birds, and are endued with everything.’ ” 
From this passage is derived the title (Mantig al-tair “Speech of the birds”), 
of the most famous work of the Persian mystical poet Attar, of which an 
abridged translation was made by FitzGerald under the title The Bird- 
Parliament. 

See Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (London, 1911), II, 33-36: 
Mircea Eliade, Le Chamanisme et les techniques archaiques de Vextase, 2nd ed. 
(Paris, 1968), ff. 373-4. 

10 See Uno Harva, Die religiösen Vorstellungen der altaischen Völker (Hel- 
sinki, 1938), pp. 503-514 and 560-561; Eliade, Le Chamanisme, pp. 136-7. 

1 History of the World-Conqueror, I, 61. 
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the thirteenth-century Mongols. “Although they consider them- 
selves superior to all other animals and are very proud of that 
superiority; although they believe that the beasts of the forest, the 
birds of the air and the fishes of the waters, were created by the 
Almighty Being for the use of man, yet it seems as if they ascribe 
the difference between themselves and the brute kind, and the 
dominion which they have over them, more to their superior bodily 
strength and dexterity than to their immortal souls. All beings 
endowed by the Creator with the power of volition and self-motion, 
they view in a manner as a great society of which they are the head, 
whom they are appointed indeed to govern but between whom and 
themselves intimate ties of connexion and relationship may exist, 
or ab least did exist in the beginning of time.”!? Such a feeling of 
kinship with the rest of Creation would. account for the Mongols’ 
apparent belief that the birds and beasts spoke a language intelli- 
gible to man; it would also account for their practice of liberating 
an animal from captivity either in celebration of some joyous occa- 
sion or in the hope of averting an impending disaster. 

Thus we read in Juvaini!3 of how, shortly before the death of the 
Great Khan Ogedei, a Mongol shepherd came to court to complain 
that a wolf had killed a thousand head of his flock. 

Qa'an asked where the wolf had gone. It so happened that a 
troupe of Moslem wrestlers brought in a live wolf with its jaws 
bound. “I will buy that wolf from you for a thousand balish,” 
said Qa'an. And to the owner of the sheep he said: “Thou wilt 
derive no advantage or benefit from the killing of this animal.” 
And he ordered his officers to give the man a thousand head of 
sheep and said: “We will release this wolf so that he can inform 
his friends of what has happened and they may leave this region.” 
When they released the wolf the lion-like hounds of the dog- 

keepers ran after it and tore it to pieces. Qa'an was angry and 
ordered the dogs to be put to death for killing the wolf. He entered 
the ordu in. a pensive and melancholic state of mind and turning 


12 Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, II, 205, quoting John Hecke- 
welder, “An Account of the History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian 
Nations who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the neighbouring States, 
Transactions of the Historical and Literary Committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, I (Philadelphia, 1819), pp. 247ff. 

13 History of the World-Conqueror, I, 231-232. Cf. Rashid al-Din, The 
Successors of Genghis Khan, transl. J. A. Boyle (New York and London, 1971), 
pp. 92-93. 
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to his ministers and courtiers, he said: “I set that wolf free 
because I felt a weakness in my bowels and I thought that if I 
saved a living creature from destruction God Almighty would 
grant that I too should be spared. Since the wolf did not escape 
from the dogs, neither perhaps shall I come forth from this 
danger.” 
A few days later he passed away. His nephew Möngke, to celebrate 
his elevation to the Khanate, was not content with the liberation 
of a few animals. “His magnanimity so required it that some ease 
and comfort should at once be enjoyed by every kind of living 
creature and every variety of organic matter.” And he declared a 
general truce for the whole of Nature declaring that 
... since the human species was receiving its due of life in all 
manner of enjoyment and self-indulgence, so too all the other 
animals should not go without their share, and those domesticated 
animals used for riding or as beasts of burden should not be 
subjected to the discomfort of loads, chains, shackles and straps, 
while as for those which are slaughtered for their flesh . . . their 
blood should remain unshed ... And as for the wild creatures 
that fly or graze, on land and in the water, they should have a 
respite from the attack of attackers ... the inorganic bodies 
also ... should not be deprived of that mercy ... Therefore the 
brain of the earth should not be given a headache through the 
pain caused by tent-pegs and digging; and the soul of the water 
should not be polluted by the discharge of impurities.!1 
These same practices had been followed by the Khitan. Thus we 
read in the Dynastic History of the Liao!” how the day after the 
onset of the Emperor Hsing-tsung's last illness a general amnesty 
was proclaimed, and the eagles and falcons of the Five Animal 
Quarters were set free and the equipment for catching fish was 
burned. These measures were however, no more efficacious than 
Ogedei's releasing of the captive wolf, for the Emperor died the 
day after the amnesty was announced. 


4 Tuvaini, History of the World-Conqueror, II, 569. Cf. Rashid al-Din, The 
Successors of Genghin Khan, pp. 205-206. 

15 Karl A. Wittfogel and Feng Chia-Sheng, “History of Chinese Society: 
Liao (907-1125),” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, N. 
S.XXXVI (1946), p. 264. The Emperor's eagles and falcons as well as 
other animals were housed in the Five Animal Quarters. See ibid. p. 481, 
note 96. 
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It is possible, of course,.to see in these customs the application of 
the Buddhist ahimsa, which inculcates, among other things, the 
buying and setting free in their own habitat of fishes, birds and 
animals. The first to perform this act of liberating living creatures 
is said to have been Chih-i (538-97 A.D.) and the ceremony was 
first practised in Japan as early as 578 A.D. On the practice in 
modern times we may quote the Times newspaper, which reports 
on the 28th August, 1961, the releasing by U Nu, the Prime Minister 
of Burma, of 540 animals, including cows, sheep, goats and pigs, 
hens, pigeons and ducks; and even fish and crabs. The occasion was 
the approval by the Burmese Parliament of the Constitution Amend- 
ment Bill establishing Buddhism as the state religion. The same 
newspaper reported on the 2nd February, 1962, the intention of 
U Nu “to free three bullocks, nine goats, 60 hens, 60 ducks, 120 
doves, nine other birds, 218 crabs and 120 fishes on Sunday as a 
part of the programme for averting the evil which is feared from 
the inauspicious conjunction of the eight planets.” One wonders 
whether here too we have rather to do with a primitive animism 
that has been absorbed into the Buddhist doctrine of ahimsa.!” As 
for the Mongol and Khitan practises, they would seem to be most 
satisfactorily accounted for as animistic phenömena arising from a 
feeling of kinship with the rest of Nature. This is certainly true of 


1s Here I may quote from a letter on this subject from the late Dr. Arthur 

Waley dated the 26th June, 1962: 
“T think it is significant that the apparently earliest reference to ‘re- 
leasing living things’ in Chinese Buddhist literature occurs in the Fan 
Wan Ching. This is 2 compendium of Mahayana monastic rules. It pur- 
ports to have been translated from Sanskrit in 406 A. D. but was in fact 
a Chinese composition, designed to give authority to various non-Indian 
practises which had grown up in Chinese monasteries. “Releasing living 
things’ was institutionalized chiefly by the T’ien-t’ai Sect from the 6th 
century onwards. The festival of releasing living things was generally 
held in China on the 8th of the 4th month. 
In Japan the observance was taken on wholesale from China, though in 
Japan too it may have been hooked on to a pre-Buddhist custom.” 

17 Professor D. G. E. Hall, whom I had consulted about these ceremonies, 

wrote in a letter dated the 17th May, 1962: 
“I don’t think this release of animals, birds and fishes has any specific 
connection with Buddhism. Its real connection is with Burmese astrology, 
which belongs to the realm of the Court Brahmans (Burmese Pon-na)... 
It is linked up also with nat-worship (spirit-worship) and magic, belonging 
to the traditional folk-religion of the Burmese and other peoples of S. E. 
Asia. These things still porsist strongly behind a Buddhist fagade. 
‘Scratch a Burman Buddhist and you will find an animist,’ used once to 
be the saying.” 
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the Turkish practice described by Kashghari s.v. idhug,!? a word 
which usually bears the sense of “holy” or “sacred” but means 
literally “liberated” and is, as he says, applied “to an animal that 
has been released. No load may be placed on such an animal, nor 
may it be milked or shorn; it is spared because of a vow its master 
has made.” 

But the most striking expression of this feeling of affinity with 
the rest of Creation is the use by the Mongols of similes in which 
they liken themselves and their adversaries to various species of 
birds. Thus, in the Secret History, when Börte is rescued from the 
Merkit Chilger Bökö, to whom she had been given as wife, is he made 
to compare himself, as he flees before Temiijin’s troops, to a black 
crow fit only to eat scraps of skin or to a buzzard whose proper diet 
was rats and mice which had aspired to feast upon the flesh of 
swans and cranes. Of the words with which Jamuqa seeks to dis- 
credit Temtijin with Ong Khan we have four different versions. 
That in the Secret History,” seems to be the true one: Jamuga 
compares himself to the lark that remains in Mongolia all the year 
round and Temiijin to a migratory bird that flies away in the win- 
ter.?! In the Yüan shih?” the comparison is between a white-feathered 
sparrow which remains in the North in the heat and the cold and 
wild geese that migrate to the South in the cold weather. In the 
Sheng-wu ch‘in-chéng lu? Temüjin is the “wild bird” that comes to 
live closer to men; itis certain to fly away in the winter. He, Jamuga, 
is like the little white-feathered bird; it perches on the tent and 
rests there; why should it wish to go away? Rashid al-Din’s ver- 
sion?“ is the least satisfactory; he has perhaps here as elsewhere 
been misled by his interpreter. “My brother,” says Jamuqa, “is 


18 Divanü lugat-it-Turk, transl. B. Atalay, I (Ankara, 1939), p. 65. 

2 8111. 

20 5 160. 

21 According to Paul Pelliot and Louis Hambis, Histoire des campagnes de 
Gengis Khan, I, (Leiden, 1951), the migratory bird (bildu'ur) is the Alpine 
skylark (Alauda alpestris). 

22 F, E. R. Krause: Cingis Han: Die Geschichte seines Lebens nach den 
chinesischen Reichsannalen (Heidelberg, 1922), p. 20. 

23 Pelliot and Hambis, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis Khan, p. 295. 

34 Jami‘ al-tawärikh ed. Tahamtan Karimi, I, (Teheran, 1338/1959-60), p. 
270; Sbornik letopisei, I/1, transl. O. I. Smirnova (Moscow-Leningrad, 1952), 
p. 113. 

25 aga u ini: translated literally by Smirnova, loc. cit., as “elder and younger 
kinsmen,” but. see Pelliot and Hambis, Histoire des campagnes de Gengis 
Khan, p. 325. 
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like the sparrows% that have set out from their summer for their 
winter range, (that is Chingiz-Khan is my kinsman, he intends to 
flee).2” As for me, I have always said that I am thy sparrow.” On 
the other hand, Rashid al-Din?® preserves an interesting passage, 
absent from the Secret History, in the famous “complaint” to Ong- 
Khan, in which Temüjin enumerates the services which he rendered 
to the ruler of the Kereit: 

Furthermore, O Khan, my father, I flew like a gerfalcon to 
Mount Chiqurqu,?* and crossed the Buir Nor, and caught for 
thee the cranes whose feet are blue and grey. If thou say “Who 
are they?” they are the Dérben and Tatar peoples. Again I 
became a blue gerfalcon?? and crossed the Kulun Nor, and caught 
the blue-footed cranes for thee, and gave them to thee. If thou 
say “Who are they?” they are the Qataghin, Salji’ut?! and 
Qongiran peoples. 

In the laconic style of the Yiian shih this passage is reduced. to a 
single sentence,3? but even here the ornithological simile is retained: 

I undertook a campaign against the five tribes of the Dérben, 
Tatar, Qadagin, Salji’ut and Qonggiran, as a bird of prey from 
east of the sea®* swoops down on wild geese. 

It is perhaps significant that the Mongols chose to identify them- 
selves with birds in preference to other animals. It is the language 
of birds that primitive man either already possesses or acquires by 
various magical means; and this language then provides the key to 


26 The Persian word for “sparrow” (gunjisk, not gunjisak) can, as Pelliot 
and Hambis remark, op. cit., p. 326, be applied to other small birds also. 

27 The words I have put in brackets appear to be a gloss. 

2 Ed. Karimi, p. 286; transl. Smirnova, p. 129. Louis Hambis, “Un Episode 
mal connu de l’histoire de Gengis-Khan,” Journal des Savants (January- 
March, 1975), pp. 3-46 (38-39, note 59), summarizes the text of the “com- 
plaint” in the Sheng-wu ch‘in-cheng lu, which is “almost identical” with that 
in Rashid al-Din. Unfortunately his summary of the present passage is too 
brief to include the ornithological details. 

2° An as yet unidentified mountain in the region of the Khalkha in Eastern 
Mongolia. See Pelliot and Hambis, pp. 423-429. 

30 The text has köksin sungur, apparently a Turkish phrase. Smirnova 
translates kökfin by “broad-breasted,” evidently taking the word for a 
derivative of kögüz “breast.” On kökčin|kökšin “bluish, greyish” see Clauson, 
An Etymological Dictionary, p. 710. 

31 On the Qadagin and the Salji’ut see Pelliot and Hambis, pp. 393-400. 
32 Krause, Cingis Han, p. 22. 

33 Le. the gerfalcon, for which the Chinese name is hai-ch'ing “grey-blue 
from the sea” or hai-tung-ch‘ing “grey-blue from east of the sea.” See Pelliot, 
Notes on Marco Polo, I (Paris, 1959), pp. 78-79. 
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the speech of the rest of the animal world.34 So too the widespread 
belief that birds are the embodiment of thesoul, rising no doubt out 
of their seemingly supernatural power of flight, raised them above 
the ordinary run of brute creation. Finally, if I may again quote 
Ricoldo,? he represents the Mongols as saying “that God called 
-them from the mountains and desert places and sent before them 
his messengers, the beast and the bird of the desert, i.e. the hare 
and the owl.” There is no time left to recount his story of the 
services rendered to the Mongols by these creatures in the role of 
scouts or guides, but only to reproduce his statement that, because 
of those services, the hare is honoured by being depicted on their 
arms and their tents (for which there seems to be no evidence) and 
the owl, which they.describe as an angel of God, is no less honoured, 
their nobles and great men wearing an owl feather in their hats;%* 
and for this and for the legend of the owl as a “warning animal” 


there is ample evidence both in medieval and in modern times. 
| 


34 Frazer, “The Language of Animals,” p. 95. 
35 Laurent, Peregrinatores, pp. 117-118. 
35 Ibid, p. 119. 
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In 1251 a three years” interregnum in the headship of the Mongol 
empire was terminated by the election as Great Khan (Mo. Qa'an < 
Qaghan) of Mongke, the eldest son of Chinggis Khan's fourth son 
Tolui. That this event represented a political coup of the first order 
is clear from the reaction which it provoked. Previously the dignity 
of Great Khan had remained in the family of Chinggis Khan's third 
son Ogedei (1229-1241), who had been succeeded, after a long 
interregnum, by his own eldest son Güyüg (1246-1248). This branch 
of the imperial dynasty now took up arms against the new sovereign, 
only to be ruthlessly suppressed. They and their cousins, the de- 
scendants of the conqueror's second son Chaghadai, were for the 
most part deprived of their possessions and suffered exile or death.! 
By this means Möngke’s supremacy in the eastern half of the empire 
was assured. In the west the power of the “Golden Horde,’ ruled by 
the house of Jochi, Chinggis Khan’s firstborn son, was if anything 
enhanced: the chief of this branch, Batu, to whose support Möngke 
owed his election, exercised with the new Qa’an a sort of condomi- 
nium, as may be seen from the narrative of the Franciscan William 
of Rubruck, who visited both princes in the course of his mission of 
1253-5.° 

Möngke followed the practice of his predecessors in launching a 
series of fresh. military campaigns against those regions of Asia 
ı On the attempt by Ögedei’s family to recover power, and on their fate, 
see Sir H. H. Howorth, History of the Mongols, London 1876-1927 (3 vols in 
4 & suppt), I, pp. 170-3; R. Grousset, L'Empire Mongol (Ire phase), Paris 1941 
(Cavaignac, Histoire du Monde, VIII/3), pp. 306-11, idem, L’Empire des 
Steppes, 4th ed. Paris 1965 [henceforward Steppes], pp. 338-41; V. V. Bartol’d, 
Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, trans. H. A. R. Gibb, 3rd. ed. C. E. 
Bosworth, London 1968 (Gibb Memorial Series, n. s., V), pp. 478-80. 
2 For Rubruck's testimony, see especially Turkestan 1968, p. 480, & Bar- 


tol’d, Four Studies on the History of Central Asia, trans. V. Minorsky, Leyden 
1956-62 (4 vols in 3), I, p. 121. 
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which remained unconguered. He himself devoted his main energies 
to continuing the subjugation of China, a process completed only in 
the reign of his brother Qubilai (1259-1294). Here we are concerned 
rather with events in Western Asia, where a vast expedition 
commanded by a third brother, Hiilegii, overthrew the Assassins in 
their mountain strongholds south of the Caspian (1255-6), sacked 
Baghdad and murdered the Caliph (1258), and rolled onwards 
through “Irag into Syria. For a time it appeared that the entire 
Islamic world would succumb to this threat: then events further 
east supervened. 

Within a space of three years, the Mongol empire was torn apart 
by two major wars between members of the imperial family. 
Mongke's death while besieging a fortress in China in 1259 unleashed 
a struggle for the succession on the part of Qubilai and Tolui's 
fourth son, Arigh-böke, of whom the former was victorious only 

‘after a five years’ war which spread from Mongolia into Central 
Asia.3 At the same time the new Mongol power in Iran clashed with 
its neighbours beyond the Caucasus, the Golden Horde, now ruled 
by Batu's brother, the Muslim convert Berke (1261). The rivalry of 
these two westernmost divisions of the empire was to last, with 
intervals, for almost a century. Its effect on the Mongol advance in 
the Near East, which had already been checked by the Mamlük 
rulers of Egypt in two engagements, at ‘Ain Jälüt and at Hims, in 
1260, was profound. Hülegü had withdrawn eastwards with the 
bulk of his army in order, presumably, to keep watch on the succes- 
sion dispute in Mongolia, and these reverses were inflicted on the 
greatly depleted Mongol forces left in Syria and Palestine. In view 
of the threat from the Golden Horde, neither he nor the later mon- 
arcbs of the dynasty he founded in Iran (the ‘Ilkhäns’) were ever 
able to concentrate their efforts on the overthrow of the Mamlüks, 
with whom Berke soon made an alliance (1263). 

The following study is an attempt to explain the halting of the 
Mongol advance around 1260-2 in terms of the history of the 
Mongols over the preceding decades. If we are to seek causes for the 
loss of momentum in the Mongol assault on the Islamic world, still 
reeling from the destruction of the Caliphate, we must look rather 
at circumstances within the empire than at local military factors 


3 See Howorth, I, pp. 216-22; L'Empire Mongol, pp. 317-24; Steppes, pp. 
352-3; Four Studies, I, pp. 122-3. 
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such as the reverses in Syria. The two civil wars I have mentioned 
were, each in its own way, decisive events in the history of the Near 
East and of Islam. Yet the exact connection between them, and 
their own relationship to the previous growth of the Mongol empire, 
stand in need of some elucidation. 


I 


Secondary authorities for the history of the Mongols in the west have 
relied most heavily on two of our Persian sources, the Tarikh-i 
Jahän-Gushä of “Ala” al-din “Ata Malik b. Baha’ al-din Muhammad 
al-Juwaini (b. 623/1226, d. 681/1283) and the Jami‘ al-tawarikh of 
Rashid al-din Fadl-alläh b. ‘Imad al-dawla Abi’l-Khair al-Hamadäni 
(b. ca. 645/1247-8, d. 718/1318). Both these works were composed 
under the Ilkhans by persons who ranked high among their admin-< 
istrative agents.” We possess no source originating from the terri- 
tories of the Golden Horde. The Ilkhans régime maintained close 
contacts with the Toluid rulers of China, the victorious Qubilai and 
his descendants, whose influence is consequently to be discerned not 
only in the Chinese authorities (chiefly the Yüan Shih, the official 
dynastic history, compiled after the end of Mongol rule in 1368, but 
from contemporary documents), but also in the Persian accounts 
of events in the Far Fast. This is especially relevant, for our 
purposes, to the succession disputes in Mongolia: we have access to 
no source which drew its inspiration from the defeated elements in 
these struggles, whether from Ögedei’s family or from Arigh-béke.* 


4 So runs the more recent verdict on ‘Ain Jälüt: see Cl. Cahen, La Syrie du 
Nord & Vépoque des Croisades, Paris 1940, pp. 710-1; Bernard Lewis, art. 
“Ayn Djalit’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, new ed. H. A. R. Gibb et al., I, 
Leyden-London 1954-60, pp. 786-7. 

5 For Juwaini, see the introduction to the translation by J. A. Boyle, The 
History of the World-Conqueror, Manchester 1958 (2 vols), I, pp. xv-xxv: 
reference will be made occasionally to M. M. Qazwini's edition, Leyden- 
London 1912-37 (3 vols, Gibb Memorial Series, XVI) [hereafter Boyle and 
Juwaini respectively]. For Rashid, see Boyle’s trans. of part of the work, 
The Successors of Genghis Khan, London-New York 1971 [hereafter Succes- 
sors], introd., pp. 3-5. 

e With the qualified exception of the Mulhagät al-surah of Jamal Qarshi, 
which was written in the Central Asian dominion founded by Qubilai’s great 
rival Qaidu, but which provides only fragmentary data: extracts ed. Bartol’d 
in Turkestan v epokhu mongol’skogo nashestviya, St. Petersburg 1900 (2 vols), 
I, pp. 128-52. On this work, cf. Turkestan 1968, pp. 51-2. 
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The pronounced bias of our principal extant sources from within the 
Mongol empire was noticed by Blochet and by Grousset, though 
neither proceeded to examine it in detail.” This task was left to a 
more recent scholar, David Ayalon, who has exposed the partisan 
character of Juwaini and shown how the Mamlük sources, composed 
under a régime which was hostile to the Ikhans and allied to their 
enemies the Golden Horde, reflect a totally different bias and supply 
a much-needed corrective.® 

Although Ayalon’s main concern is with the Yasa, or body of 
Mongol customary law as traditionally codified by Chinggis Khan, 
he has incidentally revolutionised our approach to the primary 
sources for the history of the Mongols in general. Juwaini wrote only 
a few years after Méngke’s accession and the execution of most 
adult members of the lines of Ogedei and Chaghadai: as Ayalon 
suggests, had the latter been victorious a very different picture of 
the personalities and the rights involved would have come down to 
us. But his argument may be extended. Rashid al-din’s work, 
similarly, which is largely based on that of Juwaini for the early 
period of the Mongol hegemony, dates from a time when the rivalry 
of the Ilkhans and the Golden Horde was already of forty years’ 
standing. The Jochids find their only apologists in authors who were 
not most immediately concerned with Mongol history, namely the 
historians of Mamlik Egypt and Syria. Of these, especial mention 
should be made at this point of Shihab al-din Abu'I- Abbas Ahmad 
Ibn Fadl-allah al-‘Umari (b. 700/1301, d. 749/1349), who not only 
utilised Juwaini but also drew on a number of other sources, 
including oral information from Persian exiles who had arrived on 
Mamlük soil during the upheavals of the 1330's.” The same degree 
of neutrality may be attributed to the Delhi historian Minhäj al-din 
Abi-Umar “Utbman b. Siraj al-din al-Juzjani, who wrote his 
Tabagät-i Nasiri in 6568/1260 for a court that was in touch both 


7 Edgar Blochet, ‘Moufazzal ibn Abil-Fazail. Histoire des Sultans Mam- 
louks’ [hereafter Moufazzal], i, in Patrologia Orientalis, XII, 1919 (pp. 343- 
550), p. 379, note, where the struggle between Qubilai and Arigh-böke is 
under discussion; L Empire Mongol, pp. 287-9. 

€ D. Ayalon, ‘The Great Yasa of Chingiz Khan: a re-examination’, B, in 
Studia Islamica, XXXIV, 1971 (pp. 151-80), pp. 152-66. 

8 Ed. & trans. Klaus Lech, Das Mongolische Weltreich: Al-"Umari’s Dar- 
stellung der mongolischen Reiche in seinem Werk Masälik al-absar fi mamalik 
al-amsär, Wiesbaden 1968 (Asiatische Forschungen, XXII): for “Umari's 
oral sources, see Lech’s introd., pp. 295. 
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with Berke’s Central Asian territories and with Hülegü in Iran.!? 
Finally, many details not found elsewhere, and which throw fresh 
light on the quarrels within the imperial family, may be gleaned 
from non-Islamic sources. The earliest of these is the Manghol un 
niuca tobca’an (Secret History of the Mongols), most of which was 
written around 1228 but which contains later additions and may 
have been ‘doctored’ by the Toluids:!! and for the greater part the 
Secret History must be regarded as upholding the same tradition as 
that represented by Juwaini, by Rashid and by the Yiian Shih. 
Of considerably more value, as we shall see, are the narratives of 
European visitors to the court of the Great Khans, Carpini (1245-7) 
and Rubruck (1253--5), and the Armenian historians of the thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries, who were not unduly con- 
cerned, it appears, to express the point of view of their suzerain the 
Ilkhän as against that of other Mongol potentates.!4 


10 References are to ‘Abd al-Haiy Habibi’s 2nd ed., Kabul 1342-3 gh./1983-4 
(2 vols), and to H. G. Raverty’s trans., Tabakat-i-Nasiri: a general history of 
the Muhammadan Dynasties of Asia, London 1873-81 (Bibliotheca Indica). 
On Berke’s relations with Delhi, see Jean Richard, ‘La conversion de Berke 
et les débuts de l’islamisation de la Horde d’Or’, in Revue des Etudes Islam- 
iques, XXXV, 1967 (pp. 173-84), pp. 175 (& n. 4) & 177. Delhi was visited 
by merchants from Mawara” al-nahr as well as by-official envoys: Jüzjäni, 
Il, p. 215; Raverty, pp. 1287ff. For Hülegü’s embassy to Delhi, see Jüzjäni, 
II, pp. 83-8; Raverty, pp. 856-63, and section VIII below. 

11 See G. Doerfer, ‘Zur Datierung der Geheimen Geschichte der Mongolen’, 
in: Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländischen Geselischaft, CXIII, 1963 (pp.. 
87-111), pp. 108ff. Igor de Rachewiltz, ‘Some Remarks on the Dating of the 
Secret History of the Mongols’, in MS, XXIV, 1985 (pp. 185-206), pp. 198 ff. 
References are to the text in transcription of L. Ligeti, Histoire Seeréte des 
Mongols, Budapest 1971 (Monumenta Linguae Mongolicae Collecta, I), and 
the translation by’ Erich Haenisch, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, 
2nd ed. Leipzig 1948. 

12 Of. L. Hambis & P. Pelliot, Histoire des Campagnes de Gengis Khan, 
Leyden 1951 (vol. I only), pp. xi-xv, for the probable relationship of this 
group of sources and the lost Mongol chronicle Altan Debier; also L’Empire 
Mongol, pp. 565-80. 

13 See generally W. W. Rockhill, The Journey of William of Rubruck to the 
Eastern Parts of the World 1253-55, London 1900 (Hakluyb Society, 2nd 
series, IV), introd., pp. xxii ff. Carpini’s Ystoria Mongalorum and Rubruck’s 
Itinerarium are both edited by Anastasius van den Wyngaert in Sinica 
Franciscana, I. Itinera et Relationes Fratrum Minorum Saeculi XIII et XIV, 
Queracchi-Firenze 1929; and a variant account of Carpini’s mission was ed. 
& trans. G. D. Painter, R. A. Skelton et al., The Vinland Map and the Tartar 
Relation, Newhaven—London 1965 [hereafter Tartar Relation]. 

14 For the Armenian authors Kirakos (d. 1272), Vardan (d. ca. 1270) and 
Grigor of Akner (d. 1335), see G. Altunian, Die Mongolen und ihre Eroberun- 
gen in kaukasischen und kleinasiatischen Liindern im XIII. Jahrhundert, 
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In the following sections I shall offer certain conclusions of which 
Ayalon's study stops short; but they will be based, similarly, on a 
comparison of the data given by the two Iranian authors with these 
other ‘independent’ sources, even at the risk of undervaluing 
Juwaini and Rashid. 


II 


The dissensions which tore apart the Mongol empire after the 
death of Méngke have endowed the era of the first four Great Khans 
with an appearance of harmony and stability. Hence the orthodox 
view of these first fifty years or so, as expressed by Grousset: “Cette 
phase centralisée de Pempire mongol devait au moins durer jusqu’au 
décés du grand-khan Mongka en 1259’; and during this period, 
relations among the princes of the imperial family are supposed to 
have exhibited the characteristics of a concordia frairum.15 

This assessment is only partially correct. The Mongol conquests, 
it is true, were regarded not as the possessions of the Qa’an but as 
the joint property of the entire family of Chinggis Khan. Never- 
_ theless, this ideal found concrete expression in the granting of local 
rights to individual princes, who were given not, of course, territorial 
appanages, but lordship over specified groups among the subject 
peoples: of such dependants, the skilled craftsmen might well be 
tied to a particular workshop or arsenal, referred to in the Persian 
sources by the term karkhana.' Otherwise, the rights enjoyed by 
the princes appear to have consisted in the receipt of specified 
revenues or produce in kind: under this form the system survived 
longest in China, whence Mongol princes resident in Western Asia 
were still entitled to assignments on certain districts even in the 
fourteenth century.’ The concept of the indivisibility of the empire 


Berlin 1911 (Historische Studien, XCI), pp. 93ff.; Boyle, ‘Kirakos of Ganjak 
on the Mongols’, in CAJ, VIII, 1963 (pp. 199-214), pp. 199-200. 

15 Empire Mongol, p. 286. 

16 For references to the karkhanaha, see especially the passages quoted in 
Turkestan 1968, notes 225 (pp. 516-7), 247 & 254 (pp. 518-9). To this cate- 
gory belong also the German captives mentioned by Rubruck (Wyngaert, 
pp. 224-5; Rockhill, pp. 136-8). Rashid describes the line of Kélgen, Chinggis 
Khan’s son by a wife of inferior status, as possessing a karkhana in Tabriz 
even in his own day: trans. O. I. Smirnova, Sbornik lyetopisei, I/2, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1952, p. 276. 

17 For examples, see E. Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches from Eastern 
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was expressed likewise in the composition of the armies detailed to 
conquer fresh territories — the so-called tama system, which has been 
examined, with particular reference to the Indian borderlands, by 
Aubin.!? The prince in command of an expedition was accompanied 
by relatives drawn from every other branch of the family, each 
bringing his own contingent. In the case of lesser campaigns, this 
representative function was performed by commanders (noyans) of 
non-imperial extraction. Campaigns were to be planned at an 
assembly (quriltat) of all the princes, to which the Qa’an was 
responsible. i 

There were, however, two tensions inherent from the beginning in 
the political system bequeathed to his family by Chinggis Khan. 
Firstly, the requirements of a pastoral society dictated that each 
prince should enjoy the use of a wide and specific area of territory 
for grazing his beasts in both summer and winter.!? The tendency, 
therefore, was for each complex of herds and of nomadic peoples 
united in the possession of one prince to acquire a fixed territorial 
basis. The Mongol term for such an agglomeration - ulus - is often 
applied, par excellence, to the largest units, those in the control of 
Chinggis Khan's four sons by his chief wife and of his younger 
brothers: this, at any rate, appears to be the meaning of a passage 
in the Secret History which distinguishes between “the princes who 
rule a territory’ (ulus medekiin kö’üt) and those who do not.? 
Juwaini defines the respective spheres of influence of Chinggis 
Khan’s sons in terms whose precise significance will emerge later. 
For the moment it is sufficient to observe that this development 
was by no means in harmony with the tama system: it produced a 
situation in which a sizeable proportion of the troops quartered 
within the wus of a particular prince owed allegiance not so much 
to him as to some external authority, whether the Qa’an or some 
other relative, with whom he might well be at variance. In other 


Asiatic Sources, London 1888 (2 vols, Triibner's Oriental Series), II, pp. 11- 
14. 

ı8 Jean Aubin, ‘L’Ethnogénése des Qaraunas’, in Turcica, I, 1969 (pp. 65— 
94), pp. 74-6 & 78. 

18 Cf. Rubruck’s comment on the specification of pasturages for the ‘cap- 
tains’: Wyngaert, p. 172; Rockhill, p. 53. i 

20 Secret History, § 270 (Haenisch, p. 136: “Die Prinzen Staatsregenten’), in 
the context of the preparations for the campaign of 1236-42 in Russia and 
Eastern Europe: the term would appear to have excluded Kélgen (cf. note 
16 above), who is known to have participated in this expedition. 
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words, with the maintenance of the tama method of organisation, 
the occasions for internal conflict were multiplied rather than 
diminished. 

_ The second source of tension lay in the Turco-Mongol pattern of 
inheritance. The custom whereby the father's original seat (ordo) 
passed on his death to his youngest son by his chief wife?! was 
offset by at least an equal emphasis on seniority. This by no means 
corresponded to a law of primogeniture in the usual sense. Rather 
was seniority reckoned in terms of generation - of degrees of descent, 
that is, from a common ancestor. Only next, among members of the 
same generation, was the question of strict primogeniture taken into 
account.” Now this pattern should admittedly not be equated with 
a series of rules; though it tended to strike contemporary observers 
in their accounts of steppe peoples forcibly enough for them to 
allude to it in such terms. Even the nomads themselves refer to this 
preference for the senior over the junior as a custom. So the inscrip- 
tion of the seventh century Turkish potentate Kiil-tegin refers to 
his father’s having been succeeded by a younger brother rather than 
by his son ‘in accordance with the custom’ (tériidd iizd) ,?? and the 
succession of the Turkish gaghans in the sixth and early seventh 
_centuries reflects a considerable attachment to the seniority prin- 
ciple.24 Nor did this disappear in the later Turkish societies of 
Western Asia, being attested among both the Pechenegs and the 
Volga Bulgars.? And in the Far East the Khitan, the last steppe 


231 Boyle, I, p. 186. Cf. also Rubruck’s testimony: Wyngaert, p. 185; Rock- 
hill, p. 78. For further references, see B. Ya. Vladimirtsov, Le régime social 
des Mongols, trans. M. Carsow, Paris 1948 (Annales du Musée Guimet, LI), 
pp. 60 & 66-7. 

22 See, by way of introduction, Kaare Grønbech, “The turkish System of 
Kinship’, in Studia Orientalia Ioanni Pedersen ... dicata, Hauniae 1953 (pp. 
124-9), p. 128: “We must think of the Turkish generations not as horizontal 
and absolute, but as vertical and relative’. 

22 T. Tekin, A grammar of Orkhon Turkic, Bloomington 1968 (Indiana Univ. 
Publs. Uralic and Altaic Series), p. 234 (E 16: line 4): Tekin’s translation 
(p. 266) of törü as ‘state rules’ is a trifle strong. 

“4 Cf. L. N. Gumilev, ‘Udyel’no-lyestvichnaya sistema u Tyurok v VI-VIII 
vyekakh’, in Sovyetskaya Etnografiya, 1959, 3 (pp. 11-25), table p. 14. Later 
(p. 16) he quotes the statement attributed to the future gaghan *Chulohu in 
the Sui-shu that since the accession of *Moghan in 563 younger sons had been 
preferred to older and illegitimate to legitimate and hence the custom of his 
forefathers had been neglected: cf. Liu Mau-tsai, Die chinesischen Nach- 
richten zur Geschichte der Ost-Türken (T’u-küe), Wiesbaden 1958 (1 vol. in 
2. Göttinger Asiatische Forschungen, X), p. 54. 

“5 On the Pechenegs, see Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando 
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people to rule both North China and large tracts of Mongolia prior 
to the advent of Chinggis Khan himself, observed the same custom 
of inheritance, at least until their conquest of the Middle Kingdom. 

It would, of course, be foolish to extrapolate from these scattered 
references to quite distinct nomadic peoples across the breadth of 
Asia the presence of a similar principle in the Mongol polity; but in 
fact the evidence for its existence there too is considerable. Chagha- 
dai’s ulus provides a whole series of examples,?” though it appears 
that the claims of seniority were undermined more swiftly in those 
Mongol states which arose in areas of traditionally sedentary culture, 
China and Iran, where a different practice obtained.? This pattern 


imperio, ed. Gy. Moravesik & trans. R. J. H. Jenkins, Washington 1967 
(Dumbarton Oaks Texts), text p. 166, tr. p. 167, where the succession is seen 
as passing not from father to son or even among brothers, but collaterally 
among different branches (‘cousin’ is a more reasonable translation of t&&Sekpog 
than ‘nephew’ as adopted by earlier scholars). On the Volga Bulgars, cf. A. 
Z. V. Togan, Ibn Fadlän’s Reisebericht, Leipzig 1939 (Abhandlungen für die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXIV/3), text pp. 28-9 (wa idha mata minhum 
al-rajul warithahu akhühu dana waladihi), tr. p. 64. 

2: K., A. Wittfogel & Féng Chia-shöng, History of Chinese Society. Liao 907- 
1125, New York 1949 (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
XXXVI), pp. 398-400, for the pattern of succession among the chiefs of the 
I-la tribe down to the foundation of the Liao dynasty by A-pao-chi; pp. 
401ff. for events thereafter. 

21 On his accession as Great Khan in 1246 Güyüg replaced Qara Hülegü, 
Chaghadai’s grandson and successor (by Chaghadai’s own will), with his 
uncle Yesii-méngke (Boyle, I, p. 255). Qara Hülegü was restored on the 
accession of Méngke Qa'an, but soon died. His son Mubärak-shäh’s claim to 
succeed was first set aside for the benefit of his father’s cousin Alghu, and 
later contested by Baraq, whose father was Qara Hülegü’s elder brother (cf. 
his words in Rashid: Successors, p. 265). When Baraq died, his son Du'a had 
to wait through the reigns of two more khans, both senior to him, before 
ascending the throne himself (ibid., p. 154). Du’a’s sons succeeded each other 
in turn during the period 1307-ca. 1335, with the exception of a brief interval 
in which, again, the throne passed to a senior relative: see Four Studies, I, 
pp. 127-85. 

28 Even in Iran, however, it had its adherents: witness the success of 
Tegiider-Ahmad’s candidature in 1282 and of Gaikhatu’s in 1291, and the 
number of plots against Rashid’s patron Ghazan (1295-1304) by, or on 
behalf of, senior representatives of collateral branches (Cambridge History of 
Iran, V, ed. Boyle, Cambridge 1968, pp. 364, 372, 381 & 385). Rashid’s 
silence on the brief reign of Baidu in 1295 strongly suggests that as a grandson 
of Hülegü his claim was superior to that of Ghazan, great-grandson. 
“Umari's assertion that Mongol law as a whole was more regularly observed 
by the Chaghadayids and in the Qa’en’s dominions than in the west (Lech, 
Das Mongolische Weltreich, text p. 41:1-9, tr. pp. 118-9) may rest simply on 
the fact that he had access to more information on the two nearer ulus. 
Certainly the seniority principle was adhered to more closely in the Golden 
Horde in the last decades of the 18th century. 
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of inheritance was in part grasped during the last century by 
Howorth,?? whose insights were nevertheless dismissed by Bartol'd 
on the grounds that among the nomads “there can be no question of 
a regular order of succession ...’.3° Yet it was the Russian scholar 
who was further from the truth. The Mongols were extremely 
sensitive to questions of status and of hierarchy, and matters of 
precedence frequently gave rise to feuds among them, particularly 
at their feasts and assemblies. The importance of this sort of eti- 
quette was just one facet of the very great weight attached to the 
whole issue of seniority, which exerted its most vital political 
influence in the sphere of inheritance and succession. This will be 
illustrated as we proceed; for the present one final general observa- 
tion should be made. ; 

Bartol’d appears subsequently to have modified his verdict, in 
that he distinguished between the rules for the inheritance of 
personal property (that is, ultimogeniture) and those determining 
political primacy ,?! though he still omitted to formulate just what 
these latter principles were. Nevertheless, in drawing the distinction 
he was approaching the core of a major problem which beset the 
empire of Chinggis Khan: the efforts of successive rulers, from the 
founder himself onwards, to convert the dignity of Great Khan, or 
that of head of an ulus, into personal property, to be bequeathed to 
a descendant rather than thrown open to election by all the princes 
and passed to the next most senior member (aga) of the family. 
Juwaini, it will be seen, gives on occasions some prominence to the 
seniority factor; Rashid al-din, who wrote at a time when it had long 
been frequently swept aside, makes no allusion to it at any point 
where he might thereby seem, even by implication, to challenge the 
status quo. 


=æ See especially Howorth II/1, p. 105: ‘In the East a man's son succeeds 
... only when all his brothers are dead’. 

80 Turkestan 1968, p. 60. 

a Ibid., p. 479; this view is expressed in the additional chapter published 
in English only in 1968 (in Russian: 1963), long after Bartol’d’s death. 

8 For the uses of aga, which occurs more often in the sources with the 
meaning of ‘senior relative’ than in the sense of ‘elder brother’ (except when, 
in conjunction with ini, it forms part of a phrase translatable as ‘the whole 
family’), see G. Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente im N. ewpersi- 
schen, Wiesbaden 1963-75 (4 vols, Akademie der Wissenschaften und der 
Literatur: Veröffentlichungen der orientalischen Kommission, XVI, XIX, 
XX & XXI), I, pp. 133ff. 
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II 


Events during Chinggis Khan's own lifetime had presaged the 
dissensions which would follow his death. The conquest of Khwärizm 
in 617-8/1221 had been impeded by a quarrel between his two elder 
sons Jochi and Chaghadai,3? and after the fall of its capital Urgench 
in that year, they, together with Ogedei, are alleged to have tried 
to withhold from their father his share of the plunder. The old 
conqueror’s last years were clouded by an estrangement from Jochi, 
who was to predecease him by a matter of months without any 
reconciliation having been effected.? The Iranian sources give us 
fewer details of this dispute than does Jüzjäni, who asserts that 
Chinggis Khan’s resentment against his eldest son was fanned by 
Chaghadai.3: It is most likely that what underlay Jochi’s disturbed 
relations with his younger brothers was his own questionable 
legitimacy. He had been born soon after his mother’s release from 
captivity in the hands of Chinggis Khan’s enemies the Merkit, and 
it had always been open to doubt whether he was in fact Chinggis 
Khan’s son. According to Rashid al-din; Jochi had been taunted 
with the circumstances of his birth by his brothers, excepting Tolui, 
with whom he remained on good terms.?? One reason for this 
harmony is to be found, in all probability, in the fact that Jochi’s 
senior wife, Bek-tutmish Fujin, and Tolui’s, Sorqaqtani Beki, were 
sisters.® The alliance, which extended to the children of both 
princes after their deaths, was to have important political conse- 
quences. 

The effects of these personal antipathies, as also of the tensions 
which we noticed earlier, are visible from the moment of Chinggis 


33 The quarrel is mentioned only by Rashid (Sbornik, 1/2, p. 216; Successors, 
pp. 118 & 146-7) and by the anonymous work represented in Bodleian MS 
Th. Hyde 31 (Sachau & Ethé, Catalogue, no. 144), foll. 112r:9-112v:1. On 
this work, cf. Turkestan 1968, p. 55, n. 4: it appears, in fact, to be based 
mainly on Juwaini, but the author has adopted a more rational arrangement 
of the material, which he supplements with details not found elsewhere. 
Juwaini himself makes no reference to the dispute (Boyle, I, pp. 124-8). 

34 Secret History, $ 260 (Haenisch, pp. 130-1); quoted by Ayalon, “The 
Great Yäsa’, B, pp. 175-6. 

34 The estrangement is described, again, by Rashid alone (Successors, pp. 
118-9). Juwaini’s brief reference to Jochi in these last years (Boyle, I, pp. 
139-40) gives an exactly contrary impression. 

3s Jiizjani, II, pp. 150 & 168; Raverty, pp. 1101 & 1146. 

37 Successors, pp. 97-8; and ef. n. 8 ibid. for references to the Secret History. 
38 Ibid., p. 99: they were Kereyit princesses. 
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Khan’s death in 1227. They are to be seen most clearly in the years 
of interregnum in the office of Great Khan, which together account 
for almost one-third of the total period between this date and the 
end of Möngke’s reign (1227-1259).3° 

Chinggis Khan willed his throne to Ogedei, his third son, ignoring 
the claims both of Tolui, the heir to his father’s homeland, and of 
his own youngest brother, Temtige Ot-chigin, who on the basis of 
the seniority principle was best qualified to succeed. Two years 
elapsed before the new sovereign could be elected. During this 
period, Tolui, by virtue of his status, exercised supreme authority 
as Regent. Juwaini and Rashid portray him as working steadfastly 
for Ogedei’s accession, #! but according to Chinese sources the Regent 
was unwilling at first to summon a quriltai and yielded only to 
pressure from Chinggis Khan’s chief minister Ye-liu ch'u-ts'ai.4? 
When Ogedei was finally elected in 1229, one of the first problems 
confronting him was the dispute over a plundering expedition 
despatched by Tolui during the interregnum — and therefore 
without authorisation by all the princes. He settled it in his custom- 
arily mild fashion, promulgating an edict (yasa) by which past 
offences were pardoned and forgotten. l 

Ogedei's reign (1229-1241) is represented universally by the 
sources as mild and beneficient. That his rule, however, was also 
firm, and in accordance with principles of justice, may be seen from 
his method of dealing with the one dispute in the imperial family 
which is known to have occurred in his time, and to which we shall 
return shortly.44 After his death, and during the regency of his chief 


3 Tho years of interregnum were: 1227-9, 1241-6 & 1248-51. Of. Ayalon’s 
comments: “The Great Yäsa’, B, p. 163. 

4° For ot-chigin (‘hearth-prince’), see Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische 
Elemente, I, pp. 155-9 (no. 38). 

1 Boyle, II, p. 549; Successors, p. 166. 

1 L’Empire Mongol, pp. 286-7; Turkestan 1968, p. 463. 

1 Successors, pp. 32-3. The corresponding passage in Juwaini (Boyle, I, 
pp. 189-90) mentions only the yasa without the particular dispute. Hence 
Rashid alone refers to this camprign in ‘Qüngän’ (otherwise unknown), which 
was sent by ‘the princes and amirs who had remained in the ordo of Chinggis 
Khan’: if this is not a veiled reference to Tolui alone, then ib must surely 
include him, as the foremost among them. 

44 See, on Ogedei’s reign, Turkestan 1968, p. 464. The Qa'an certainly did 
over-reach himself on occasions: cf. Raghid's story of his misappropriating 
two ‘thousands’ of troops which belonged to Sorqaqtani and her sons and 
giving them to his own son Kéten: Sbornik, I/2, p. 278; Successors, pp. 169- 
70 (the details vary slightly). 
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wife, Toregene, the tensions among the princes were expressed more 
openly, it seems, than in the previous interregnum. According to 
Raghid, the Qa'an had designated as his heir his grandson Shiremün :45 
but the young prince's claims appear to have won very little con- 
sideration. The first to make a bid for the throne was Temiige Ot- 
chigin, who gathered troops and attempted to take it by force. He 
was beguiled by Téregene into abandoning this plan, and was later 
seized, tried secretly, and executed, not long before the arrival in 
Mongolia of Carpini and the enthronement of Ogedei’s eldest son 
Güyüg (1246), 

In so far as we are told much about Ot-chigin’s attempted coup, 
we learn it mainly from Rashid al-din. Juwaini makes only three 
obscure references to it;47 and indeed, in view of his total silence 
concerning previous discord within the imperial line, such embarrass- 
ment is merely what we should expect. It is most prominent in the 
manner in which he treats of the rivalry between Güyüg and Batu. 

Güyüg took part in the expedition of 1236-1242 in Russia and the 
Qipchaq steppe, under Batu’s command, and returned to the east 
after his father’s death. According to the Secret History, the two 
princes quarrelled during the campaign, and Giiyiig left without 
Batu’s permission — an act of insubordination for which he was 
severely reprimanded by Ogedei and sent back to be disciplined.4 


48 Shiremiin is asserted to have been Ogedei’s heir by Rashid (Successors, 
pp. 19, 120, 180 & 201), and he is described in the Yüan Shih as t’ai-tseu 
(‘prince imperial), a title reserved for the heir-apparent: L. Hambis & P. 
Pelliot, Le Chapitre CV II du Yuan Che, Leyden 1945 (T’oung Pao, XX XVIII, 
Suppt), p. 76. But Juwaini, significantly, states merely that a party favoured 
him (Boyle, I, p. 251). Even Shiremiin's genealogy is uncertain. Carpini 
lists him among Ogedei's sons (Wyngaert, p. 65), and Rashid al-din, in his 
Shu'ab-i panjgäna, MS Topkapi Sarayı, Ahmet III, 2937, fol. 124v, gives a 
Shiremün as the Qa'an's fifth son as well as (fol. 125v) naming the grandson: 
on this work, the third volume in the later arrangement of the Jami" al- 
tawärikk, cf. Togan in CAJ, VII, 1962, p. 68, & Karl Jabn in CAJ, TX, 1964, 
pp. 116 & 119. 

4 Successors, pp. 178 & 182. Carpini likewise refers to his attempted coup, 
though not mentioning him by name (Wyngaert, p. 64): ‘Unum [sc. statutum] 
est quod quicumque in superbiam erectus, propria auctoritate sine electionem 
principum, voluerit esse Imperator, sine ulla, miseratione debet occidi. Unde 
ante electionem Cuyuccan propter hoc unus de principibus, nepos ipsius 
Chingiscan fuit occisus. Volebat enim sine electione regnare’. 

4 Boyle, I, pp. 244, 248 & 255. 

+ Secret History, §§ 275-277 (Haenisch, pp. 139-41). This account serves to 
explain the self-contradictory data in Rashid, who says at one stage (Suc- 
cessors, pp. 61 & 69) that Güyüg’s return antedated his father's death, since 
he left the Qipchaq steppe in the autumn of the year of the Rat/637/1240 and 
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It is clear from this account that the dispute had arisen over the 
issue of precedence at a feast: over the question, that is, who should 
drink first from the cup. Güyüg, as the Qa’an’s eldest son, must have 
resented being subordinated to Batu. But the words attributed to 
their cousin, Chaghadai’s eldest son Biiri,4? who similarly deserted 
the army after insulting Batu, suggest that the quarrel was over 
Batu’s right to command at all and involved the usual aspersions on 
his father Jochi's legitimacy. Possibly also this would explain why 
Batu, who with the death of Chaghadai in 1242 became senior of all 
the princes of the “right hand’,50 was not elected Great Khan in 1246. 

Juwaini says nothing of this, and glides very swiftly over Batu's 
failure either to participate in Güyüg’s election or to attend his 
enthronement.! That the old grudge still rankled, however, is 
evident from the fuller version of Rashid al-din, who ascribes the 
postponement of the quriltai for three years to Batu's tactics, and 
says that he was “apprehensive because of the alarming nature of 
the past events’.52 


arrived back in that of the Ox/638/1241 (Ogedei died on 5 jumada II 639/11 
Dec. 1241), but who in his chapter on Güyüg (Successors, pp. 176, 178 & 180) 
follows Juwaini (Boyle, I, pp. 240, 244 & 248). Güyüg’s earlier return would 
then represent his desertion as recorded in the Secret History. Cf. also Tartar 
Relation, p. 81, for the report that Güyüg left Batu’s army secretly on learning 
of Ogedei’s demise: Painter (ibid., p. 80, 4 26, n. 2) assumes this to be 
incorrect on the grounds that Güyüg returned only once, before his father’s 
death. 

4 So described in the Secret History, § 270 (Haenisch, p. 137). Later sources, 
following Rashid (e.g. Successors, p. 138; Shu“ab-i panjgana, fol. 118v), make 
Buri Chaghadai’s grandson, but he is similarly called his son by Carpini: 
Wyngaert, p. 66 (‘Filii Chyaaday sunt: Burim, Cadan’; ef. p. 114: ‘... duces 
Burin et Cadan, qui sunt fratres carnales’). Carpini’s editors have generally 
pointed to this as an error, as also to the fact that Qadan was a son of Ogedei, 
but the Franciscan is otherwise remarkably well informed on the names of 
members of the imperial house and on their relationship one to another. 
Moreover, he is the only other contemporary authority to give Buri’s gene- 
alogy (Juwaini nowhere does so). It may well be that Büri’s senior rank was 
deliberately obscured after his execution by Batu in 1252. Cf. note 45; and 
for another example of such tampering with genealogies, Pelliot, Notes sur 
Phistoire de la Horde d’Or, Paris 1949 [hereafter Horde d’Or], pp. 37 & 44,n. 1. 
“Cadan” may in this instance be a son of Chaghadai also, the prince called by 
Rashid Qadaqai (Successors, pp. 135 & 144). 

50 That is, of the descendants of Chinggis Khan himself: those of his 
brothers were ‘princes of the left hand’. On Batu's status, see further note 68. 
53 Boyle, I, p. 249. 

52 Successors, p. 120, where Batu is said to have been on the point of setting 
out when the quriltai was actually convened; cf. also p. 180. The interregnum 
lasted in fact for more than three years: 1241-1246. 
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Once established on the throne, Güyüg prepared to overthrow his 
old enemy. An army was sent west under the general Eljigidei, 
whose instructions, according to Juwaini, were to reduce the still 
independent territories in Iran and the west, beginning with the 
Assassins: significantly, he was given charge particularly of Anatolia, 
Georgia and Aleppo ‘that no one else might interfere with them” ,53 
The Mamliik writer ‘Umari, who made good use of Juwaini's work, 
gives here a fuller picture. He tells us that Eljigidei was ordered to 
arrest Batu's lieutenants in the Caucasus.*4 ‘Umari further states 
that at the time of his death Güyüg himself was moving west with 
a considerable army to attack his rival,35 and we find confirmation 
of this in our European sources. Before Carpini's party left Russia 
on their return journey, says the author of the Tartar Relation, they 
heard that Batu was moving east against Güyüg and that a great 
quarrel had broken out between the two princes.”? William of 
Rubruck, who -- understandably, since he passed through Asia 
during the era of Batu's hegemony - was able to learn “nothing 
definite’ concerning Gityiig’s death, confirms that hostilities had 
been imminent, and mentions the two rumours that have reached 
him: that Giiyiig had been poisoned by Batu’s agents, and that he 
had engaged in a drunken brawl with Batu’s brother Shiban in which 
both were killed.5? 

It is evident, therefore, that Güyüg’s death averted a major war 
in Central Asia in 1248. Even Rashid al-din goes so far as to say 
that Sorgaqtani Beki, Tolui's widow and the mother of the future 
Qa’an Mongke, suspected that Güyüg was moving against Batu and 


53 Boyle, I, pp. 256-7. 

54 Lech, text pp. 15:17-16:7, trans. pp. 100-1. 

55 Ibid., text p. 16:8-10, tr. p. 101. “Umari mistakenly places Güyüg’s own 
move westwards after Eljigidei's arrest by Batu's officers and his execution 
in Batu's ordo; but Juwaini (Boyle, II, p. 590) says he was executed only in 
the reign of Méngke. Güyüg began to move west in the autumn of 1247 
according to Chinese sources: see Pelliot, “Les Mongols et la Papauté’ [here- 
after Papaute], iii, in ROC, XXVIII, 1931-2 (pp. 3-84), p. 57. Eljigidei had 
reached the Caucasus in July: Papauté, ii, in ROC, XXIV, 1924 (pp. 225-335), 
pp. 313-4. 

ss Tartar Relation, p. 83, C 30. This detail is not found in the other two 
versions of Carpini's mission. 

57 Wyngaert, p. 241, Rockhill, p. 163. From Rubruck's account, it is clear 
that the alleged quarrel between Güyüg and Shiban was once again over the 
question of precedence in drinking from the cup: as a son of Jochi, Shiban 
was, like Batu, the Great Khan’s aga. On the form of the name, cf. Horde d’Or, 
pp. 44-7. 
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wrote to the latter to warn him.” But at this point Juwaini’s 
reticence assumes absurd proportions. Not only does he say nothing 
of Güyüg’s real intention or of Sorgagtani’s message, but he claims 
simply that Batu was on his way to court at Giiyiig's request when 
he heard of the Great Khan's death.5? In view of Juwaini's close 
ties with the Mongol administration, it is inconceivable that he 
should have been merely ignorant of the true facts. We must 
suspect him rather of concealing the truth in order to whitewash 
not only Sorqaqtani but Batu also. When the Tarikh-i Jahan-Gusha 
was written, Batu, to whom Méngke Qa’an owed his throne, had 
been dead for some years, but the relations of Juwaini’s patron, 
Mongke's brother Hiilegii, with the Jochid princes were still out- 
wardly friendly.?? Juwaini consequently felt obliged to suppress 
any unfavourable mention of Batu by name. Nevertheless, his work 
contains a number of references suggesting that Batu had epito- 
mised that lawlessness among the princes which Juwaini every- 
where condemns. 

According to Juwaini, the only members of the imperial family 
found, on Güyüg’s accession, not to have encroached upon the Great 
Khan’s prerogatives since the death of Ögedei were Sorgagtani and 
her sons.*! Thus Batu is by implication accused of this infringement 
of the Yasa; and in a different context Juwaini does mention his 
extraordinary liberality in the issue of patents of authority (yar- 
lighs ) and of assignments of revenue.” Such a threat to the imperial 
power in Western Asia afforded Güyüg the pretext he required for 
moving against his rival; and at the time his action must have 
seemed, to some at least, to be justified. What view Sorgaqtani and 
her sons held privately is open to question. Juwaini depicts them as 


58 Successors, pp. 120, 170 & 185. 

59 Boyle, I, p. 267; on Güyüg’s death, cf. also pp. 260-1, where Batu is not 
mentioned at all, & II, p. 557. 

s9 Or if they were no longer, Juwaini chooses not to say so. It is significant 
that for all the praise he lavishes on his infidel patrons (Méngke’s favour 
towards Islam being especially commended: see Boyle, I, p. xxiii), he 
nowhere mentions explicitly that the other chief Mongol prince, Hülegü’s 
later enemy Berke, khan of the Golden Horde, had actually become a 
Muslim. Instead, he contents himself with vague references to the conversion 
of a number of Chinggis Khan’s descendants (Boyle, I, pp. 16 & 26), and with 
the unobtrusive statement that ‘at Méngke’s enthronement the Muslim 
slaughter-ritual was observed in view of Berke’s presence (ibid., II, p. 573). 
st Boyle, I, pp. 243-4 & 255-6, & II, pp. 551-2. 

82 Ibid., I, p. 267: Juwaini is here stressing Batu’s generous character. 
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having supported Güyüg’s election,” and the princess's warning to 
Batu probably represents a timely volte-face. Juwaini’s total failure 
to mention the confrontation of 1248 may further be attributed to 
the same factor which underlies his silence on earlier disputes 
within the imperial family. He clearly saw it as one of his tasks to 
highlight the spirit of unity which bound together the Mongol 
princes in contrast with the rulers of former great empires. He 
could hardly reveal, therefore, that Sorqaqtani, to whom he devotes 
such high praise, and Batu, who had placed her son on the throne, 
had collaborated against a sovereign who was endeavouring to 
reassert the central authority through which alone that unity could 
be maintained.© 

Nor do the new allies’ subsequent actions show them in a more 
favourable light. Later authors refer to a tradition that the quriltai 
of 1246 had promised to keep the dignity of Great Khan in Güyüg’s 
line. Juwaini again makes no mention of this, but according to 
Rashid the transfer of the Great Khanate now from Ogedei's family 
to Méngke was justified on the dubious grounds that Ogedei’s will had 
already been contravened by his family a few years previously with 
the election of Güyüg in place of Shiremiin.” The circumstances of 
Mongke's own election, however, suggest that there was some truth 
underlying the claims of Ogedei’s family to retain the dignity of 
Great Khan. Custom demanded that the quriltai be held in the 


s3 Ibid., p. 251. Cf. the corresponding passage in Rashid al-din (Successors, 
p. 181), where Sorqaqtani and her sons are not mentioned as favouring 
Güyüg. 

64 Boyle, I, pp. 41-2 & 43, & II, pp. 593-4. 

s5 Ayalon’s judgment of Güyüg as a ‘weak ruler’ (“The Great Yasa’, B, p. 
163) is a trifle hasty: Güyüg has in fact suffered far more than have even the 
Jochids, through having no apologist whatsoever. But cf. Grousset’s more 
favourable verdict: L’Empire Mongol, p. 305. 

86 So according to Rashid: Successors, pp. 181-2 & n. 18 (cf. also p. 215). 
Wassaf too mentions the tradition that Ogedei’s descendants were to retain 
the dignity of Great Khan so long as a single member should survive: it was 
employed by Qaidu as part of his propaganda in the 1260’s when setting 
himself up in opposition to Qubilai; Wassaf, Tajziyat al-amsar wa tazjiyat 
al-a‘sär, lithog. ed. Bombay 1269/1853, p. 66:20-24, J. von Hammer- 
Purgstall, Geschichte Wassaf’s, Vienna 1856 (vol. I only), text pp. 132-3, tr. 
p. 126. 

87 Successors, pp. 121 & 201. In Rashid’s history of the tribes, the noyan 
Elchidei, a supporter of Ogedei’s line, is said to have been silenced by 
Mongke's brother Qubilai with the use of this argument: ed. A. A. Khetagurov, 
Moscow 1968, pp. 140-1; trans. idem, Sbornik lyetopisei, IJl, Moscow-Lenin- 
grad 1952, pp. 95-6. 
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Mongol homeland on the Onan and Keriilen rivers, but Batu, whose 
right as aga to convene the assembly appears to have been univers- 
ally recognised, first summoned the princes to a gathering within 
the territory of the Jochids, in present-day Kazakhstän.® Shiremiin 
and other members of Ogedei’s family sent an envoy named Qon- 
qurtaqai with instructions to abide by Batu’s decision; while 
Güyüg’s sons, Qucha (Khoja, Qocho) and Naqu, who were the first 
princes to arrive in person, left after a day or two, but appointed 
Temiir Noyan as their representative, ordering him similarly to 
consent to any agreement reached.*® We may infer from this both 
that Shiremiin was confident of his own election from the outset, 
and that Naqu, who had been heir-apparent in his father’s lifetime,” 
secured some sort of understanding from Batu that he, rather than 
Shiremiin, would be proclaimed Qa’an. That these two grandsons of 


88 For the secondary authorities on the events of 1248-52, see the references 
in note 1 above. Juwaini says that this first assembly was held at Ala-Qamaq 
(Boyle, I, pp. 263-4 & n. 3 on p. 263, & II, pp. 557ff.), a week's distance from 
Qayaligh. Jamal Qarshi says that Batu enthroned Möngke in the environs of 
Qayaligh in safar 648/May 1250 (though erroneously placing this after the 
overthrow of Ogedei's line): Turkestan 1900, I, p. 137:1-5. 

Batu’s status as aga, though well attested, is difficult to explain. He was 
Jochi’s second son, and had succeeded his father as head of his ulus in place 
of the eldest, Orda (Successors, pp. 99-100 & 107). This is explicable on either 
of two grounds: Orda’s mother may have lost her rank as chief wife after his 
birth; or he may have been her only son and so assumed the rights of the 
hearth-child rather than of the firstborn. The latter hypothesis is supported 
by the following facts: (1) Orda’s ulus was plainly the kernel of Jochi’s 
domain, and of all his sons’ territories was most remote from its external 
frontier (i.e., the west); (2) he headed, within Jochi’s ulus, the princes of 
‘the left hand’, Batu commanding those of the right (cf. the position of 
Chinggis Khan’s younger brothers); and (3) later authorities give him the 
surname ejen (‘master’), usually reserved for the hearth-child (Vladimirtsov, 
Le régime social, pp. 60 & 67), though Pelliot assumes he bore it because he 
was the eldest (Horde d’Or, pp. 32-3). The whole question is obscure, but in 
any case Orda was probably dead by this time, since it appears that his son 
@ongqiran, who is known to have succeeded him (Successors, p. 105), was 
then ruling his ulus (Boyle, II, p. 585). 

° Boyle, I, p. 264, & II, pp. 557-8. Rashid conflates these details, making 
both Qonqurtaqai and Temiir represent Güyüg’s sons, who allegedly failed 
to attend at all (Successors, p. 200). Elsewhere (p. 170) he mentions that Batu 
was first summoned to a quriltai by Ögedei’s family, who wanted Shiremün 
as Qa’an, but declined and demanded a meeting closer at hand because of 
his gout. 

70 He is described as tai-tseu by the Yiian Shih: Hambis & Pelliot, Le 
Chapitre CV II, p. 85 (cf. note 45 above). Naqu was of course Güyüg’s hearth- 
child, the younger of the two sons of his chief wife, the then Regent Oghul- 
Qaimish (Successors, pp. 20 & 175). 
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Ögedei were rivals at this stage is suggested by Juwaini’s hint of a 
reconciliation between them after the illegal guriltai had announced 
Möngke’s election.” The news came to both as a total shock — 
witness the vigour of their protests’? — and drove them into an 
alliance. 

When Mongke had been offered the imperial throne by a rump 
assembly consisting of the Jochids, his own brothers, and a handfal 
of junior princes of the lines of Chaghadai and Ogedei,”3 he returned 
to Mongolia, according to Rashid, with a large armed escort com- 
manded by Batu’s brothers Berke and Toga-temür.”* Fresh invita- 
tions were now sent out to all the princes, summoning them to an 
official quriltai on the Kerülen. The rival party, headed by Shiremiin, 
the sons of Güyüg, and the head of Chaghadai’s ulus, his son Yesii- 
möngke, now adopted tactics reminiscent of Batu’s prior to 1246. 
They prevaricated, and in this manner delayed any final settlement, 
it appears, for at least a year and a half. Eventually Batu lost 
patience: orders were sent to Berke to proceed with the enthrone- 
ment and to meet all opposition with force. On 9 rabi" IT 649/1 July 
1251 Möngke was officially raised up as Qa’an.”® 

There followed the bloodiest struggle within the imperial family 


71 Boyle, II, p. 566. Rashid omits this detail in the corresponding passage 
(Successors, p. 204). 

72 Boyle, I, p. 265, & II, p. 562; Successors, p. 203. 

73 Tt is significant that those members of the branches of Chaghadai and 
Ogedei who did support Méngke were mostly ‘have-nots’ who had everything 
to gain by the downfall of their seniors. Juwaini mentions among those who 
participated in the second quriltai (Boyle, II, pp. 558 & 573) Qadaghan 
(Qadan) and Melik, who were both sons of Ogedei by a concubine and hence 
inferior in status (Successors, pp. 27 & 28); Mochi, who was Chaghadai’s 
eldest son but by a concubine (ibid., p. 136); and Gara Hülegü, Chaghadai’s 
grandson and successor, who had been deposed in Yesü-möngke’s favour by 
Güyüg (cf. note 27 above). There remains the family of Ogedei’s son by his 
chief wife, Köten (Boyle, II, p. 568), who are said by Rashid, however, to 
have been on particularly good terms with the Toluids (Sbornik, I/2, p. 278; 
Successors, pp. 21 & 170). 

74 Successors, pp. 202-3. Elsewhere (p. 121) Rashid speaks of this force as 
numbering 3 tiimens (30,000) and commanded by Berke and Sartaq, Batu’s 
son. Juwaini (Boyle, II, p. 563) mentions Berke and Toga-temür simply as 
Batu’s representatives, without any escort. ‘Umari names Berke alone and 
sets the escort at 100,000 (Lech, text p. 16:14-16, trans. p. 101). 

7 Boyle, II, pp. 567-8. Rashid (Successors, p. 205) gives the year only in 
the Turco-Mongol animal cycle, that of the Pig(648-9/1251). From Juwaini’s 
references to successive years or seasons, the interval clearly extended over 
the years 647-9/1249-51. Raghid alone mentions Batu’s message to Berke 
(Successors, p. 204). 
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so far. The official version which has come down to us in the works 
of Juwaini and Rashid is in part reproduced by Jüzjäni and by 
William of Rubruck, both of whom, however, were in a position to 
obtain the story from the victorious party.” It runs as follows. In 
order to recover power, Shiremiin, Naqu and other princes conspired 
to surprise Méngke and his adherents with an armed force while 
they were still busy with the celebrations which followed the en- 
thronement. One of Möngke’s falconers, however, came by chance 
upon the advancing troops, and on discovering their purpose hur- 
ried to warn the Qa'an. Méngke was totally unprepared for such 
treachery and at first disinclined to believe the story; but under 
pressure from his supporters he agreed to investigate, and an army 
was sent to forestall the conspirators. They were surrounded and 
placed in custody. After an inquiry, a number of noyans were 
executed, and the strongest measures taken: an enormous force, 
numbering - if Juwaini and Rashid are to be believed - ten tiimens 
(100,000), was despatched west to link up with the troops of the 
Jochid prince Qongqiran, and another moved into the upper Yenisei 
region, so that a vast hunting-ring (nerge) might be formed and 
gradually tightened around those of the enemy who remained at 
large. As they arrived, each was immediately placed under arrest. 
The Chaghadayids Yesü-möngke and Büri were sent to Batu, who 
executed them both; Güyüg’s widow Oghul Qaimish and Shiremün’s 
mother were put to death in Sorgagtani’s ordo. With the exception 
of Qucha, who had made a timely submission on the advice of one 
of his wives and who was now granted a pasturage near the river 
Selenga, the conspirators were exiled by being sent with the army 
during the subsequent campaign in China. We know, however, that 
at least two - Shiremiin and a Chaghadayid prince, Qadaqchi - died 
shortly afterwards, the former on Méngke’s orders; and of the 
remaining exiles nothing further is heard. Their young sons were to 
participate in the conflict between Möngke’s brothers a decade 
later.?? Of the victors, Ogedei’s sons Qadan and Melik were rewarded 


” Juzjani could have picked up this story either from Berke's embassy to 
Delhi or from Hülegü’s envoys, who similarly arrived in 658/1260 (see note 10 
above). 

7” For the official version, see Boyle, II, pp. 573-92, & Successors, pp. 207- 
16, and cf. Rubruck’s account (Wyngaert, pp. 241-2; Rockhill, pp. 163-4) 


and Jüzjäni (II, pp. 179-80; Raverty, pp. 1182-6). Rashid sets the number of , 


noyans executed at 77 (Successors, p. 212), Rubruck at 300. They included 
Eljigidei (Boyle, II, p. 590) and his sons (Successors, pp. 212-3), of whom 
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for their support, while Chaghadai's grandson Qara Hiilegii replaced 
Yesü-möngke as the head of his ulus. But even he failed to reap the’ 
full profit, dying en route for Turkistan in obscure circumstances: 
the guardianship of his infant son and successor, Mubarak-shah, a 
Muslim, was entrusted to his widow Orqina, who - significantly 
enough - was closely linked by marriage with both the Jochids and 
the line of Tolui.78 

There are aspects of the official version of these events which 
place the reader's credulity under a considerable strain. We are 
asked to believe, for example, that Méngke’s party had taken no 
precautions and were utterly surprised by the news of the conspir- 
acy, when their own actions had been of the kind precisely to arouse 
fierce opposition; and Rashid’s details of the large army which 
escorted the new Qa’an back to Mongolia on Batu’s orders reveal 
that they were far from unprepared for a struggle.” 

Möngke and his supporters were able to retain their newly won 
position only by the slaughter of the more senior members of the 
lines of Chaghadai and Ogedei and by the bestowal of their posses- 





Hargasun had participated in the Qipchaq campaign of 1236-42 and had 
insulted Batu (Secret History, § 275, Haenisch, p. 140; cf. Boyle, II, p. 587 & 
n. 117). As regards the fate of Ogedei’s descendants, of which the Yüän Shih 
gives a slightly different version from that of Rashid and Juwaini (see 
Papauté, iii, pp. 65-6), Rubruck reports the execution of both Shiremiin and 
Güyüg’s elder son ( ? Qucha). Rashid dates the former’s murder after Möngke’s 
own arrival in China, i.e. in 1258 (Successors, pp. 21-2; for the date, p. 224 
& n. 95). The genealogy of Qadagchi is uncertain (Turkestan 1968, pp. 483 & 
511, n. 152): it is unlikely that he was Büri’s son, called by Rashid Narin 
Qadan and clearly a different person (cf. Successors, p. 224), and hence he 
was probably a son of Chaghadai (see note 49 above). Rubruck says that 
Güyüg’s ordo was given to his infant son: this was probably not Naqu's son 
Chabat, as Bartol'd suggested (Turkestan 1968, p. 483, calling him ‘Qanat’), 
but Güyüg’s son by a concubine, Hoqu, who was living in this region 10 
years later (Bretschneider, I, pp. 160-2) and who bore the title of Ta-ming 
wang: Hambis & Pelliot, Le Chapitre CVIII du Yuan Che, Leyden 1954 
(T’oung Pao Monog. Series, III), p. 108. On him, see Successors, pp. 20 & 175. 
78 According to Rashid, she was the daughter of the Oirat prince Törelchi 
by Chinggis Khan’s daughter Chechegen: one of her sisters, Elchiqmish, 
married Arigh-böke, and another, Köpek, married Hülegü, in both cases as 
the chief wife (Khetagurov, pp. 222-5; Sbornik, I/1, p. 119; Rashid gives 
variants, but cf. Successors, p. 149). Wassaf says that she had a sister Beki 
who married Batu (Hammer-Purgstall, text p. 28:18f., trans. pp. 29-30; 
lithog. ed., p. 14, omits the princess’s name). Possibly the resemblance of 
this name to Sorqaqtani’s surname led Jamal Qarshi to make Orgina a 
relative of hers also: Turkestan 1900, I, p. 137: 10-13. 

7 Cf. Ayalon, “The Great Yasa’, B, pp. 161-2. 
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sions on others who were either of tender years or of inferior status. 
‘In this manner was preserved the unity of the empire by which 
Juwaini sets such store. The Toluid seizure of power, however, was 
achieved at the price of weakening the Qa’an’s authority. Möngke 
had been offered the throne by Batu, acting as aga, and — it is 
important to note - only after Batu himself had declined it.8! It has 
been suggested that Batu hesitated to assume the sovereignty be- 
cause of the stigma attached to his father’s birth.®? However this 
may be, by remaining in the west he appears to have felt he was 
obtaining the better half of the bargain, as Juzjani at least was 
aware.* The elimination of their Chaghadayid rivals led to the 
extension of Jochid control over Transoxiana (Mäwarä’ al-nahr) and 
western Turkistan,*4 so that when Rubruck travelled through Cen- 
tral Asia a few years later he found the Mongol world divided into 
two great spheres of influence, Möngke’s in the east and that of his 
benefactor in the west. Rubruck’s own impression was that Batu’s 
authority, if anything, was greater in the Qa’an’s dominions than 
was Möngke’s in the territory of the Jochids.® The Franciscan 
reproduces on more than one occasion Möngke’s own words, em- 
phasising the spirit of harmonious coexistence in which he and 
Batu together ruled their vast empire.® The arrangement was 


8° See notes 73 & 77. The grim picture of the massacre of the Chaghadayids 
painted by non-Toluid sources (see Turkestan 1968, pp. 483 & 510, notes 
150 & 151, and in addition to the authorities there cited, Wassaf, p. 11:22-24, 
Hammer-Purgstall, text p. 22, tr. p. 24) is possibly exaggerated, but con- 
trasts sharply with the clemency depicted by Juwaini and Rashid. 

*! Boyle, II, p. 559. Jüzjäni, II, pp. 176:10-14 & 179:3ff.; Raverty, pp. 
1172 & 1177-81. Lech, text p. 16:10-13, tr. p. 101. Kirakos, trans. M. F. 
Brosset, Deux historiens arméniens, Kirakos de Gantzac, XIIIe s., Histoire 
d'Arménie, Oukhtanés d’Ourha, Xe s., ..., St Petersburg 1870 (vol. I only), 
p- 172; trans. Ed. Dulaurier, “Les Mongols d’aprés,les historiens arméniens’, 
i, in JA, be série, XI, 1858 (pp. 192-255 & 426-508), p. 457. Rashid, less ready 
to ascribe the Toluids’ assumption of power to Batu’s self-denial, in view of 
their later enmity with Jochi’s line, omits this important detail, though 
mentioning Batu’s status as aga: Successors, pp. 170 & 200-1 (cf. Boyle, II, 
pp. 557-8 & 561). 

82 Steppes, p. 471. 

88 Jüzjäni, II, p. 179:5ff.; Raverty, pp. 1177-81. 

8t Turkestan 1968, pp. 483 & 485. 

s Wyngaert, p. 225 (Rockhill, p. 138): cf. also p. 314, where Möngke orders 
his letters to St Louis to be submitted to Batu en route (Rockhill, p. 257: 
if he wished to add, strike out, or alter anything in them, he was to do 
so’). 

se. Wyngaert, pp. 251 & 299 (Rockhill, pp. 174 & 237-8). 
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destined not long to survive Batu's death, which occurred about 
1256.87 

The distant location of their ulus had afforded the Jochids a good 
deal of practical autonomy, a position which successive intervals in 
the office of Great Khan had enabled them to consolidate and to 
which Güyüg’s accession was the first challenge. This they had 
overcome, and in such a way as greatly to increase their power in 
Western Asia. Nevertheless, the respite they secured in 1251-2 
proved comparatively brief. The great expedition which Möngke 
despatched westwards in 1253 under his brother Hülegü was to 
develop into the second challenge to the J: ochid position, and they 
wore to meet it without success. Before proceeding, however, to the 
origins of the conflict between Hiilegi and the Golden Horde, we 
must examine the nature of that position, which the inherent bias 
of our principal sources has contrived to obscure. 


IV 


The later rulers of the Golden Horde based their aggression against 
Hülegü’s descendants upon a claim to the territories south of the 
Caucasus, Arran and Adharbaijan, in which the Ilkhans most fre- 
quently resided. That these regions had been the subject of nego- 
tiations between Batu and Mongke is suggested by a letter from 
Özbeg, khan of the Golden Horde (1312-1341), to the Tikhan Öljeitü 
(1304-1316). Sending an embassy to Iran at the very beginning of 
his reign, in jumädä II 712/October 1312, Ozbeg demanded the 
cession of ‘whatever is ours by right of the yarligh of Mengü (Mongke) 
Qa’an.’®* Blochet believed this claim to rest on.concessions made by 
Mongke in return for Batu’s support in 1252 ;8 while other authors 


87 On the date of Batu's death, which is incorrectly given as 650/1252-3 by 
Rashid (Successors, p. 122), seo Horde d'Or, p. 29. Both Pelliot and B. Spuler 
(Die Goldene Horde, 2nd ed. Wiesbaden 1965, pp. 31-2) opt for 1255. But the 
Armenian historians Kirakos (Brosset, p. 181, Dulaurier, i, p. 481) and 
Vardan (trans. Dulaurier, “Les Mongols d'apres les historiens arméniens’, ii, 
in JA, be série, XVI, 1860 (pp. 273-322), p. 291) give the year 1256 (705 of 
the Armenian era), and are supported by Hamd-allah Mustawfi: Tarikh-i 
Guzida, ed. E. G. Browne, Leyden—London 1910 (Gibb Memorial Series, 
XIV/1), p. 576: 2£. (654/1256-7). 

ss Kashani, Tarikh-i Uljaita Sultan, ed. Mahin Hambly, Tehran 1348 
sh./1969, p. 146:11-19. 

®® Moufazzal, i, pp. 378, n., & 445, n. 5. 
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suggested that Arran and Adharbaijan had been ceded to Berke, 
later, as the price of the aid rendered by his troops in Hiilegii’s 
conquest of Iran.” The evidence favours neither hypothesis, since 
it is clear elsewhere that the khans of the Golden Horde rested their 
claims to these territories not merely on some edict dating from the 
reign of Méngke, but on the will of Chinggis Khan himself. 

According to Wassäf, Ozbeg’s predecessor Toqto'a (Togta) had 
sent a mission in 702/1302-3 to the Ilkhan Ghazan, claiming that 
Arran and Adharbaijan belonged to Batu’s line by virtue of Ching- 
gis Khan’s own division of the empire.” In an earlier part of his 
work, Wassaf goes into the history of this dispute between the two 
Mongol powers. Jochi, he tells us, had been allotted the territory 
as far as Derbend, and his descendants, who wintered beyond 
Derbend, had from time to time made inroads from that region into 
Arran: hence they used to claim that Arran and Adharbaijan like- 
wise formed part of their dominions.®? Now Wassäf was writing 
under the Ilkhans, and was doubtless obliged to exercise caution 
in his treatment of a delicate subject such as this; but his account 
reveals far more than the official chronicle of Rashid al-din, who 
makes only the briefest mention of the embassy of 1302-3 and says 
nothing whatever about its purpose.” Moreover, the details in 
Wassäf harmonise strikingly with the testimony of an independent 
authority, the Mamlik writer ‘Umari, who informs us that Chinggis 
Khan had bestowed on Jochi “the Qipchaq steppe and its appurten- 
ances (dasht al-gibjaq wa ma ma‘ahu,), and added to it Arran, Tabriz 
and Marägha.’” 

That “Umari's statement is well grounded emerges from what we 
know of Chinggis Khan’s territorial dispositions as a whole. Accord- 
ing to Juwaini, Jochi received the territory stretching “from the 
borders (hudid) of Qayaligh and Khwarizm to the remotest parts 
of Saqsin and Bulghär and from that side (az Gn jänib) as far as the 


80 B, Grekov & A. Yakubovskiy, La Horde d’Or, trans. F. Thuret, Paris 
1939, p. 76. 

sı Wassaf, p. 398:13ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 50:4-7 (Hammer-Purgstall, text p. 96:13-16, tr. p. 93). 

s3 Ed. A. A. Alizade & trans. A. K. Arends, Dzhami-at-Tavarikh, III, Baku 
1957, text p. 352, tr. p. 197; ed. K. Jahn, Geschichte Gäzän Hän’s, London 
1940 (Gibb Memorial Series, n.s., XIV), p. 143. Rashid dates the embassy in 
jumada II 702/January 1303. 

94 Lech, text p. 15:9f., tr. p. 100: ‘Umari is here citing Shams al-din al- 
Isfahäni, on whom see Lech’s introd., pp. 32-4. 
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hoof of Tatar horse had advanced? at first sight, an incontrovert- 
ible claim to the steppes of Western Russia, with Europe thrown 
in for good measure.” But do Juwaini’s words fully reflect Chinggis 
Khan’s own intentions? It is strange that the conqueror appears, 
on. this definition, to have made no provision for the territory west 
and south of the Amiiya (apart from Khwarizm), when in 617/1220 
his generals Jebe and Siibedei had begun a long campaign which 
took them round the southern shores of the Caspian, through the 
Caucasus, and back to the east via the Qipchaq steppe.” In view 
of Juwaini’s phrasing, we should expect this whole area to have 
been incorporated in Jochi’s ulus: “Umari, by naming as the regions 
added to it precisely those traversed by Jebe and Sübedei, confirms 
that this is what actually occurred.®® 

This raises a further question. If the territory immediately south 
of the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea was allotted to Jochi, what of 
eastern Khuräsän and the Indian borderlands, which had been 
trodden by the Mongol horses similarly during Chinggis Khan’s 
own lifetime ??? Now here a powerful objection may be raised: there 
is no evidence that China was ever assigned to any specific branch 
of the imperial family during these decades, and no reason, conse- 
quently, why regions of north-eastern Iran should not have remained 
a joint possession. But China was par excellence a region of sedentary 
culture and afforded no important steppe area for grazing.'” The 


#5 Juwaini, I, p. 31:7-9, cf. Boyle, I, p. 42. 

#8 So Grousset (L’ Empire Mongol, p. 380): ‘Théoriquement, le prolongement 
occidental comprenait toute l’Europe’; cf. also Steppes, pp. 318 & 468-9. 

27 On this expedition, see Boyle, I, pp. 142-9; Sbornik, 1/2, pp. 226-9; and 
for the Chinese data, Bretschneider, I, pp. 297-9. The return of the two 
generals is mentioned by Rashid as falling after Chinggis Khan’s death and 
the accession of Ogedei (Khetagurov, p. 150; Sbornik, I/1, pp. 98-9); but this 
is clearly too late, and he contradicts himself with the statement that they 
had promised to accomplish their task in 3 years and in fact did so in 2?/, 
(Khetagurov, p. 557; Sbornik, I/1, p. 195). There is a much longer account of 
their campaign in Bodleian MS Th. Hyde 31 (foll. 119r-123v), where their 
return to Chinggis Khan’s ordo is dated towards the end of 620/1223 (fol. 
128r:1). 

88 This conclusion was adumbrated by Bartol'd on the basis of Juwaini’s 
wording: see his articles ‘Bätü-Khän’ and ‘Berke’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Ist ed. Th. Houtsma et al., I, Leyden-London 1908-13, pp. 681 & 708. 

s9 On the warfare in this region in the years 1220-2, see Cambridge History 
of Iran, V, pp. 312-21. 

100 As the Mongols realised: cf. Yüan Shih, ch. 146, quoted in R. P..Blake, 
‘The Circulation of Silver in the Moslem East down to the Mongol Epoch’, in 
HJAS, II, 1937 (pp. 291-328), p. 323. 
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pasturelands south of the Ämüya, on the other hand, just like those 
of north-western Iran, were highly prized by the Mongols: and it is 
therefore all the more likely that Chinggis Khan should have 
bestowed them upon one of his sons and not left them unapportion- 
ed. But we might well infer from Juwaini - and still more from 
Rashid al-din, who takes, significantly enough, no opportunity of 
reproducing even Juwaini’s details on the extent of Jochi’s ulus! - 
that these territories, through a remarkable foresight on the part of 
Chinggis Khan, remained unattributed to any individual branch of 
his family, so that they should conveniently fall to the house of 
Tolui three decades later. 

The improbability of this may be seen from the description of the 
division of the empire as given, again, by Juwaini. He tells us that 
Tolui, as the youngest son, remained at his father’s side and ‘that 
locality was the middle of their empire like the centre of a circle.’ 
The respective camping grounds of the older sons were arranged, 
as it were, in the manner of concentric arcs around this point. Hence 
Ogedei’s pasturelands were in the region of the Emil and the 
Qobug, while Chaghadai, as the second son, received the territory 
‘from the borders of the Uighur country as far as Samarqand and 
Bukhara’ — one degree further removed, that is, from the Mongol 
homeland.!% The fact that the domain of Jochi and his heirs was 
the most distant of all from this point gave them a logically prior 
claim to the pasturelands of northern Iran. Nor was this simply a 


101 Cf. Sbornik, 1/2, p. 68, & Successors, pp. 97-9. Later (Successors, pp. 
107-8 & 117-9) Rashid quotes Chinggis Khan’s commission to Jochi, as also 
that of Ogedei to Batu and his brothers, strictly in terms of the later territory 
of the Golden Horde (‘the northern lands’). 

102 So Howorth, II/l, p. 90: ‘... the country south of the Oxus, which was 
not disposed of by Jingis Khan’s will, and which was apparently meant to be 
& joint possession shared by the masters of the three great Khanates’. 

103 Juwaini, I, pp. 31:13-32:2; cf. Boyle, I, p. 43, where Tali niz muttasil 
wa mujawir-i & bid is translated ‘Toli’s territory, likewise, lay adjacent 
thereto’: I suspect, however, that & refers not to Ögedei but to Chinggis 
Khan, and that the translation is “Tolui in turn was near him and at his side’. 
“Umari in the corresponding passage (Lech, text pp. 14:11-15:1) has kana 
waladuhu Tuli muttasilan bihi, which Lech renders (tr. p. 100) ‘an dieses 
Gebiet grenzte auch das des ... Tuli’. 

106 Juwaini, I, p. 31:9-11; cf. Boyle, I, pp. 42-3. These arcs extend out- 
wards, of course, only to the west: for a remarkable discussion of Chinggis 
Khan’s strategy in building his empire, and his aims, see Owen Lattimore, 
“The Geography of Chingis Khan’, in Geographical Journal, COX XIX, 1963, 
pp. 1-7. 
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matter of political theory : the authority which, as we shall see, they 
enjoyed there indicates that the claim was recognised, initially at 
least, by their whole family. 


Vv 


The most outspoken statement regarding Batu's authority outside 
the regions generally acknowledged to have constituted the appa- 
nage of Jochi's sons is made by Jüzjäni, who says:1% — 
[Of] every province in Iran which had come under Mongol control, he 
had his allotted share, and his representatives used to take away [that] 


part in proportion to his share; and all the Mongol grandees and generals 
obeyed him. 


From this remark it is clear that Jüzjäni regarded Batu as holding 
a special position in Iran relative to the other princes: had the chief 
of every branch of the family received so prominent a share in these 
conquests, the circumstance would not have been worthy of com- 
ment. We know that at a later date, during the reign of Möngke, the 
khan of the Golden Horde claimed the right to a sizeable proportion 
of the spoils from this region.1°* But it is evident from the context 
that Jüzjäni viewed the situation he describes here as obtaining 
not only since Möngke’s accession but also prior to it. This picture 
is confirmed by a more detailed examination of local operations in 
Jran, and of its administrative history, during the three decades 
preceding Hülegü’s invasion. 

Our main source for the history of eastern Khuräsän in the Mongol 
period is the Tarikh-nama-yi Harat of Saifi, who was writing around 
1322. Although his chronology is somewhat unreliable for much of 
the thirteenth century, Saifi nevertheless supplies us with a detailed 
account of the local rulers and of their relations with different 
Mongol princes and noyans. It is he who describes most fully the 
recapture of Herat in 618/1221 by the general Eljigidei, who was 


105 Jüzjäni, British Library MS Add. 26,189, fol. 255v:4-6: wa har wilayat 
dar Iran ki dar dabt-i mughul amada bid tira az an diyar nasib mu‘ayyan būd 
wa gumäshtagän-i ü dar dn migdar ki qism-i ù būd nasib miburdand wa jumla- 
yi buzurgan o lashgarkashan-i mughul ara mungad bid. I have used the MS in 
preference to the printed text (II, p. 176:7-10), which reads nagb büdand for 
nasib miburdand; cf. Raverty, p. 1172. But the Berlin MS Petermann 386 
(Pertsch, Verzeichniss, no. 367), fol. 146r:18f., has mutasarrif bidand. 

106 See section V and note 150 below. 
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appointed, according to Wassäf, as the representative of Jochi in 
this region.1°? Hljigidei was still the military commander here in 
637/1239-40, when Batu and Ogedei jointly sent officials to Herat 
to confirm the civil governors in their position.! This same joint 
authority is implied in the request made to Batu by a local malik, 
Majd al-din, that he be allowed to restore his town of Kälyün.!® 
Subsequently, Majd al-din extended his control over Herat, where 
he was noted for the preferential treatment he accorded Batu’s 
envoys over those of the Qa’an,!!? rebuffing also an attempt by the 
Chaghadayid prince Yesü-möngke to intervene in the affairs of the 
eity.!!! His death in 640/1242-3 at the hands of a subordinate of 
Arghun Aga, the new governor of Khuräsän and the nominee of 
Batu’s enemies, was followed by the installation of his son Shams 
al-din Muhammad on Batu’s authority: but he in turn was killed 
on his arrival back from the Jochid prince's ordo in 642/1244-5,112 
These few incidents recorded by Saifi reflect the degree of Batu's 
influence in eastern Khuräsän, so far removed from his headquarters 
in the Qipchaq steppe, and reveal that efforts were made after 
Ogedei’s death to undermine that influence by those who were to 
oppose him in the crisis of 1250-1. This emerges still more clearly 
from the course of events further west during this period. Following 
Ogedei's first quriltai in 626/1229, the noyan Chormaghun had been 
sent to Iran at the head of a large army as the Qa’an’s lieutenant. 
Simultaneously, the governorship of the provinces of Khuräsän and 
Mazandaran was entrusted to Chin-temiir, a dependant of Jochi 
who had previously been governor (basgag) of Khwarizm (Ur- 
gench)."!3 Chin-temür’s position was challenged, however, by Dayir 
(or Tayir) Bahadur, a dependant of Ogedei whose claims were sup- 
ported by Chormaghun; but the dispute was settled in 630/1232-3 
107 Wassaf, p. 12:10-13 (Hammer-Purgstall, text p. 23, trans. p. 24). 
Saifi, Tarikh-nama-yi Harat, ed. M. Z. al-Siddiqi, Calcutta 1944, pp. 76ff. 
Eljigidei is to be distinguished from his namesake, Güyüg’s general in Iran 
in the 1240’s: on his operations in Khuräsän, see Cambridge History of Iran, 
a ers pp. 122-3. 
108 Thid., pp. 124-5. 
ito Thid., p. 128. 
111 Ibid., pp. 127-8, with the date 639/1241—2, when Yesü-möngke was not 
yet head of Chaghadai’s ulus. 
42 Ibid., pp. 136-9; on the death of his father Majd al-din, cf. pp. 132-4. 
us Boyle, II, pp. 482-3; Successors, p. 51. The history of Khurasan in these 


years is summarised by Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran, 3rd ed. Berlin 1968, 
pp. 38-9. 
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by the Qa’an’s decision in Chin-temiir's favour.1 The latter's death 
three years later was the signal for further dissensions, although 
this time the situation was possibly complicated by factors other 
than personal allegiances. There may have been some antagonism 
between the civil and military branches of the administration, since 
Nosal, Chin-temiir’s immediate successor in the governorship, was 
the army commander, with which capacity he was eventually 
obliged by Ogedei’s decree to remain content.’ Both he and his 
rival Korgiiz, a Uighur secretary who had risen to be chamberlain 
and deputy to Chin-temiir, were representatives of the Jochid 
princes,!!$ as was Edgü-temür, Chin-temür’s son, who claimed the 
governorship by hereditary right.” With Nosal’s death in 637/1239- 
40 and the disgrace of Edgü-temür, the power of Körgüz was as- 
sured, but his overthrow followed closely on Ogedei’s death two 
years later. Falling victim to the rancour of the Regent Toregene, 
he was given over to be executed in the ordo of Chaghadai’s widow, 
one of whose men he had insulted." 

Like Chin-temür before him, Körgüz, although he belonged to 
Batu, had defeated his opponents owing to the favour he enjoyed 
with the Qa'an: and it is noteworthy that Ogedei was ready to 
support him even against his own local representative, Kul-bolad, 
whom Juwaini describes as the mainstay of the opposition.!!? When 


14 Boyle, II, pp. 485-7; Successors, pp. 52-3. On Dayir, see Khetagurov, 
pp. 423-4 (Sbornik, 1/1, p. 168), where he is said to have belonged to Ogedei 
but to have been in attendance (muläzim) on Chaghadai, cf. also Boyle, 
“The Mongol Commanders in Afghanistan and India according to the Tabagat-i 
Nagiri of Jüzjäni’, in Islamic Studies, IT, 1963 (pp. 235-47), p. 240. 

118 The dispute is described by Juwaini (Boyle, II, pp. 488-9 & 492-3); 
cf. also Successors, p. 72. That Nosal (on the form of the name, cf. Horde d’Or, 
pp. 54-5) was simply a soldier is confirmed by Rashid elsewhere: Khetagurov, 
p. 314 (Sbornik, 1/1, p. 141). 

116 Nosal had accompanied Chin-temür as Batu's representative: Boyle, II, 
p. 483; Successors, p. 61. The early career of Körgüz is described by J uwaini 
(Boyle, II, pp. 483 & 490-2). Saifi too links his name with Batu's (p. 128). 
n7 On Edgü-temür’s conflict with Körgüz, see Boyle, IL, pp. 494-500; that 
he had inherited his father's legal attachment to Batu is confirmed at p. 498. 
Cf. also Successors, pp. 72-4. . 

11s Boyle, II, pp. 502-5; cf. also I, p. 243. Hamd-alläh Mustawfi (Taärzkh-i 
Guzida, p. 575:7£.) dates his execution in 645/1247-8, which seems too late. 
That it was Ögedei who had ordered Körgüz’s arrest just before his own 
death is a version found only in Rashid: Khetagurov, pp. 318-20 (Sbornik, 
1/1, pp. 142-3); Successors, pp. 74-5 & 189-90. But elsewhere Rashid follows 
Juwaini (Successors, p. 177). a 
ue Boyle, II, p. 496. 
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this protection was no longer available, he was completely exposed - 
as were Batu's protégés in Herat, whom we have just noticed - to 
the hostility of Ogedei's family and of their Chaghadayid allies. 
That the new governor appointed by Töregene, Arghun Aga, suc- 
ceeded in retaining his position throughout the vicissitudes of the 
next three decades??? testifies to his skill in ingratiating himself with 
each branch of the imperial family. Having secured confirmation 
of his office at the accession of Giiyiig, he was obliged to obey the 
instructions of Eljigidei, who arrived in Khuräsän shortly after- 
wards and set about refitting the armed forces.121 During a subse- 
quent visit to Mongolia in 647/1249, while the throne was vacant, 
however, Arghun took care to make overtures to Sorgagtani and to 
Möngke, simultaneously despatching Nizam al-din Shäh, the new 
secretary (bitikchi) on behalf of Batu, to the latter’s ordo.!22 By 
dint of these tacties, his humble demeanour at Möngke’s court 
three years later, and a timely visit to Batu in person not long 
afterwards,123 Arghun escaped the fate of so many notables during 
the troubled years preceding Hiilegii's great westward expedition 
- in 653/1255-6. 

The central role played by Batu's subordinates in events in 
Khurasan throughout this period is most illuminating. Early in his 
account, Juwaini names all four noyans appointed by Ogedei to re- 
present each branch of the imperial family under Chin-temür,124 but 
thereafter we hear nothing of Chaghadai's representatives, very little 
of Sorgagtani’s, and progressively less about those of Ogedei. Under 
both Körgüz and Arghun, the principal figure in the civil and fiscal 
administration was Sharaf al-din, who had originally accompanied 
Chin-temür from Khwarizm!? and had by him been made chief 
secretary (ulugh-bitikchi) on behalf of Batu.126 Deprived of any 
authority under the iron rule of Körgüz,!2” and eventually impris- 


120 He died finally in 673/1275 (Successors, p. 309). 

121 See above, sect. III & note 55. Juwaini here dates Eljigidei’s arrival in 
Khuräsän after Güyüg’s death (Boyle, II, p. 512): probably the general had 
withdrawn to the Bädghis after his visit to the Caucasus in 1247. On Arghun’s 
journey to Güyüß’s court, see Boyle, II, p. 509; also I, p. 257. 

122 Boyle, II, p. 513. 

12 Ibid., II, pp. 516-8 & 521. 

14 Ibid., II, p. 483. 

125 Ibid., II, p. 532. 

1e Ibid., II, pp. 533-4, for the appointment and Sharaf al-din’s securing 
confirmation of it from Batu’s ordo after Chin-temür’s death, at p. 487, he is 
said to have been made wazir on Batu's behalf. 

127 Ibid., II, pp. 494, 497 & 539. 
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oned,!?? he was released on Körgüz’s downfall and reinstated as 
ulugh-bitikohi to Arghun,!* who appears to have been powerless to 
prevent his exactions.!?? He died not long before Gityiig’s accession. 
Of his successor as Batu’s bitikehi, Nizam al-din Shah, we are told 
that it was he who, when Ogedei conferred on Kérgiiz all the terri- 
tory conquered by Chormaghun west of the Amiya,!3! had master- 
minded on Kérgiiz’s behalf the assumption of control over “Iraq, 
Arran and Adharbaijan out of the hands of Chormaghun’s officers.’ 

Let us turn finally to these lastnamed regions and to Anatolia, 
over which Güyüg, as we have seen, was particularly concerned to 
assert his supremacy at Batu’s expense, and which he entrusted for 
this purpose to Eljigidei. By this time Chormaghun’s forces were 
under the command of Baichu, who was now subordinated to 
Eljigidei's authority.133 Baichu’s career is problematical. According 
to Rashid al-din, he had been appointed to the command on Ogedei’s 
orders after Chormaghun’s death;!3 though the Armenian chron- 
icler Kirakos and the Saljügid historian Ibn Bibi are agreed that 
Baichu received the Qa'an's commission when Chormaghun had 
grown incapacitated owing to some paralytic disease.!3 The Arme- 


128 Ibid., IL, pp. 502 & 536. 

129 Ibid., II, pp. 507 & 538. It is significant that at this juncture Sharaf 
al-din was summoned to Batu’s ordo and narrowly escaped death there (see 
p. 538): presumably he had to account for his part in Körgüz’s overthrow 
and his collaboration with Batu’s enemies. 

180 Ibid., II, pp. 508 & 538ff. 

131 Ibid., II, p. 499. 

192 Ibid., II, p. 501. For his appointment as bitikshi and his death while at 
Batu’s court, cf. p. 513. 

133 St. Louis learned of Baichu’s demotion from Eljigidei's envoys, who met 
him in Cyprus in 1248. See the letter of the Papal Legate Eudes de Chäteau- 
roux to Innocent IV, dated 31 March 1249, in L. d’Achery, Spicilegium sive 
collectio veterum aliquot scriptorum qui in Galliae Bibliothecis delituerant, new 
ed. Etienne Baluze, E.Marténe & L. F.J. de la Barre, III, Paris 1723, p. 
627a (‘Sed jam non habet tantam potestatem. Modo enim constitutus est 
sub potestate Erchelchai’): hence all subsequent authorities, beginning with 
Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, ed. StraBburg 147 3, xxxii, 93. Cf. 
also Kirakos: Brosset, p. 172; Dulaurier, i, p. 458. In spite of this testimony, 
both Pelliot (Papauté, ii, p. 315: ‘La position exacte d’Älgigidäi par rapport 
& Baiju n’apparait pas trés clairement’) and Spuler (Die Mongolen in Iran, 
p. 38: ‘Allerdings wurde ihm [Baichu] nach sechs Jahren Älgigidäi als Gehilfe 
(mit nicht genau umrissenen Befugnissen) beigegeben’) had their reservations. 
But cf. Pelliot’s later view of Eljigidei’s mission (Papauté, iii, pp. 33-4), as 
“also Spuler’s in Die Goldene Horde, p. 30. 

134 Khetagurov, pp. 151 & 561 (Sbornik, 1/1, pp. 99 & 195). For a summary 
of Baichu’s career, see Steppes, pp. 328 & 420-4. 

138 Ibn Bibi, Al-awamir al-‘ala’iya fvl-umir al-‘alaiya, ed. A. S. Erzi, 
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nian sources further date his assumption of the command and his 
immediate move against the town of Karin in 1242, Kirakos speci- 
fying the early part of the year.135 It seems more probable, there- 
fore, that Baichu was nominated by Ogedei (who had died as re- 
cently as December 1241) - rather than by Töregene, as Pelliot 
suggested!3” — even if the orders reached him only after the Qa’an’s 
death. But this raises a difficulty. If the new commander was an 
adherent of Ogedei's family, why should Giiyiig have sent out 
Eljigidei to supersede him ? More importantly, why, if Baichu re- 
presented Ogedei's line, did he not share the fate of Eljigidei and 
of the other principal followers of Ogedei’s heirs in 1251? Instead, 
he appears to have retained his position for some years more. He 
was summoned before Hiilegii in 655/1257 and, after a stormy inter- 
view in which the prince criticised his independent attitude, was 
sent into Anatolia to raise troops for the coming campaign against 
Baghdad, participating in its capture a year or so later.138 


Ankara 1956 (Türk Tarih Kurumu Yayınlarından, I. seri, 4a), p. 514:6-8. 
Cf. the abridged version of this source, Mukhtasar-i Saljüg-näma, ed. Th. 
Houtsma, Histoire des Seldjoucides d’ Asie Mineure, Leyden 1902 (Recueil des 
textes relatifs à l’histoire des Seldjoucides, IV), p. 234:6-8; trans. Herbert 
W. Duda, Die Selischukengeschichte des Ibn Bibi, Copenhagen 1959, pp. 222-3. 
Duda misinterprets this passage: “Dem Cormagun Nojan stand der Sinn da- 
nach, Erfolge zu erringen’, reading ifah (‘success’) for ifläj (‘paralysis’). See 
also Kirakos: Brosset, pp. 130-1; Dulaurier, i, p. 243; though later Kirakos 
says first that Chormaghun’s wife *Eltina was in charge during his incapacity 
(Brosset, p. 144; Dulaurier, i, p. 439), and then that Baichu took over on 
Chormaghun’s death (Brosset, p. 156; Dulaurier, i, p. 450). 

188 691 of the Armenian era: Brosset, pp. 138-9; Dulaurier, i, pp. 426-8; 
Vardan in Dulaurier, ii, p. 287. The year 1239 (Arm. era 688) given by Grigor 
of Akner is incorrect, and the error is acknowledged by the editors: R. P. 
Blake & R. N. Frye, ‘History of the Nation of the Archers (the Mongols) by 
Grigor of Akane” in HJAS, XII, 1949 (pp. 269-399), pp. 307 & 387, n. 29. 
Spuler's statement (Die Mongolen in Iran, p. 37) that Baichu assumed the 
command a year earlier, in Jan.-Feb. 1241, is erroneous, being apparently 
based on the misprint in Dulaurier, i, p. 426. 

137 Papaute, ii, n. 5 on pp. 247-8. Later (p. 304, n. 3) he quotes the Armenian 
author Het'um (Haython) to the effect that Baichu was sent out by Ogedei, 
so reversing his judgment. But Het‘um’s account is unreliable: he clearly con- 
fuses Baichu and Batu under the form Bayto, making him Ogedei’s second son; 
see Flos Historiarum Terrae Orientis, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. 
Documents Arméniens, II, Paris 1906, French text p. 158, Latin p. 292. 

188 For Baichu's interview with Hülegü, see Alizade & Arends, text p. 39, 
trans. p. 31. Juwaini mentions simply that Baichu was sent ahead into Ana- 
tolia on Hülegü’s arrival in Iran (Boyle, II, p. 609). In his history of the 
tribes, Rashid speaks of Baichu’s execution and the bestowal of his command 
on Chormaghun's son Shiremün (Khetagurov, pp. 561-2; Sbornik, 1/1, pp. 
195-6); but this must have occurred later (see below, note 210). For his part 
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The answer to this question would appear to be that Baichu was 
the representative not of Ogedei or of any other member of his line, 
but of the Jochid princes. That this is so is indicated by references 
in two of our Mamluk sources. The first is the great encyclopaedia 
of Nuwairi (d. 732/1332), Nihayat al-arab fi funün al-adab, where 
the army which invaded Anatolia in 641/1243, and of which Baichu 
is known to have been in command, is described as coming ‘on be- 
half of Batw’ (min qibal Bati ).!?? Nuwairi's source here may have 
been Ibn al-‘Amid (d. 672/1273), whose narrative shows that Batu 
at least imposed his own control upon Baichu, whatever the latter’s 
original allegiance ;14° while we know from Ibn Bibi that after his 
defeat by Baichu at Kösedagh in muharram 641/June-July 1243 
the Saljüq Sultan Kaikhusrau II was obliged to send envoys to 
Batu in Russia.14! The other Mamlük authority is the Zubdat al-fikra 
of Baibars al-Mansuri (d. 725/1325). Reproducing, or at least sum- 
marising, the letter sent by Berke to the Egyptian Sultan in 661/ 
1262-3, he speaks of the conversion to Islam of - among other 
noyans - ‘all those who had gone forth with Baichu’ (kullu man 
tawajjaha suhbata Baiji).14 In other words, these two authorities 
imply strongly that Baichu was Batu's man from the outset. This 
would explain why Baighu had been Chormaghun's second-in-com- 
mand,!'4 since it was natural that this rank should fall to the 
representative of the prince who exercised a joint authority in this 
area with the Qa’an himself. It certainly suggests that Batu seized 
his opportunity on Ogedei’s death to make fresh conquests on his 


in the Baghdad campaign, cf. Cambridge History of Iran, V, pp. 346-8 & 350. 
139 Nuwairi, MS Bibliothèque Nationale, Fonds Arabe 1577, fol. 25v:13f.; 
V. G. Frhr. von Tiesenhausen, Sbornik materialov otnosyashchikhsya k istorii 
Zolotoy Ordy, I, St. Petersburg 1884, text p. 133, n. 1, trans. p. 154, n. “Aini 
(d. 855/1451) is still more explicit, mentioning Baichu by name (ibid., text 
p. 476:17f., tr. p. 504). 

140 Ibn al-“Amid, Kitab al-majmū' al-mubarak, ed. Cl. Cahen, “La “Chroni- 
que des Ayyoubides” d’al-Makin b. al-‘Amid’, in Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales 
de Damas, XV, 1955-7 (pp. 109-84), text p. 130:9-12. He is followed by Ibn 
al-Furat (d. 807/1405), whose immediate source here appears to be the lost 
work of Shaf' b. “Ali (d. 730/1330), Nazm al-sulük: see Tarikh al-duwal 
wa’l-mulük, ed. Hassan al-Shammä‘, V/1, Basra 1390/1970, p. 214:3-7 (text 
reads Tanji for Bäijü); cf. p. 210:9. 

141 Ibn Bibi, pp. 540-5; Houtsma, pp. 247-9 (Duda, pp. 236-7). For the 
date of Kösedagh, cf. Duda, p. 227 & notes 196 & 199 on p. 335. Spuler's 
year 1244 (Die Mongolen in Iran, p. 43) is incorrect. 

142 Baibars al-Mangiri, MS British Library Ar. 1233 (Add. 23, 325), fol. 
60r:2f.; Tiesenhausen, I, text p. 77:14f., tr. p. 99. 

143 So called by Grigor of Akner: Blake & Frye, p. 303. 
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own account by means of the newly appointed commander.!4? And 
we can have little doubt that Baichu was the chief of those lieute- 
nants of Batu whom Eljigidei, according to ‘Umari, was sent to 
arrest, but without success:!'4 of the various noyans mentioned in 
Armenian sources as operating in the Caucasus under Chormaghun 
and Baichu, the two of whom we know for certain from other 
authorities to which branch of the imperial family they were at- 
tached are both ascribed to Jochi’s line.145 

This completes our survey of the practical outworkings of Jochid 
hegemony in Iran and neighbouring regions to the west. There 
remains one final question, however, before we proceed to examine 
the events which brought it finally to an end and gave rise to the 
conflict that was permanently to halt the Mongol advance in Wes- 
tern Asia. Earlier it was noted that Ozbeg of the Golden Horde 
appealed to some yarligh of Möngke as the basis, presumably, of 


144 The invasion of Aleppo by a Mongol force under the noyan Yasa'ur in 
641/1244 must have been part of the same fresh offensive: see Barhebraeus, 
trans. E. Wallis Budge, The Chronography of Gregory Ab#'l-Faraj ... com- 
monly known as Bar Hebraeus, Oxford—London 1932, I, p. 409; idem, Ta'rikh 
mukhtasar al-duwal, ed. A. Sälihäni, Beirut 1890, p. 446. On Yasa'ur, cf. 
Boyle, “The Journey of Het‘um I, King of Little Armenia, to the Court of 
the Great Khan Méngke’, in CAJ, IX, 1964 (pp. 175-89), p. 186, n. 96. 

145 Lech, text p. 16:1f., tr. p. 100. 

146 A list of all the Mongol generals and officials mentioned in the Armenian 
sources is given by Altunian, Die Mongolen und ihre Eroberungen, pp. 113-5. 
The two commanders here in question are: — 

1) Qunan, mentioned by Grigor (Blake & Frye, p. 303), was commander of 
one of Jochi’s four personal ‘thousands’: Sbornik, I/2, p. 274. Here, as in 
Khetagurov, p. 469 (Sbornik, I/1, p. 177), he appears as Qutan, but the form 
Gunan is confirmed by British Library MS Add. 7, 628, fol. 536v (new fol. 
numbering, 54lv), and by the Secret History, § 210 (Haenisch, pp. 98-9), 
where he is described as commander of a timen under Jochi, & § 243 (line 
omitted in Haenisch, p. 114): see F. W. Cleaves, ‘The Mongolian Names and 
Terms in the History of the Nation of the Archers by Grigor of Akanc”, in 
HJAS, XII, 1949 (pp. 400-43), pp. 432-3. 

2) Tainal, mentioned again by Grigor (Blake & Frye, p. 303), is referred to 
in the above-mentioned passage of Baibars al-Mansiri’s Zubdat al-fikra 
(British Library MS Ar. 1233, fol. 60r:2, reads .ainal, which Tiesenhausen 
renders as Bainal) as having accompanied Baichu to Iran. On him, see Boyle, 
‘Some Additional Notes on the Mongolian Names in the History of the Nation 
of the Archers’, in Researches in Altaic Languages, ed. L. Ligeti, Budapest 
1975 (pp. 33-42), p. 41. 

In conclusion to these remarks, it should be noted that even if Ogedei him- 
self replaced Chormaghun by Baichu, this would not necessarily preclude 
his having been a Jochid agent: the Qa’an was quite capable of promoting 
Batu’s people at the expense of his own, as we observed in connection with 
Chin-temür and with Körgüz. 
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his claims upon the Caucasus territories.!” It may be, therefore, 
that Mongke's accession was followed by some agreement leading 
to a fresh delineation of spheres of influence. This is possibly the 
implication in Jiizjani, who makes Batu renounce the imperial 
throne in 1251 on the grounds that he and his brother Berke already 
have so much territory in the west that the conquest and adminis- 
tration of Iran, Turkistän and China in addition would be too much 
for them.14® Nevertheless, we may suspect this to be more in the 
nature of a rhetorical device, the context of which is, in any case, 
the headship of the whole empire. If we took it to mean that Batu 
was surrendering large areas of Jochid territory, we should be 
ignoring the testimony of Rubruck, an eye witness, concerning the 
khan of the Golden Horde's enormous authority in the west, not 
least in Turkistan. There is, however, another possibility. At the 
beginning of his reign, Méngke called in all yarlighs and patents 
issued by Great Khans and princes alike as far back as the time of 
Chinggis Khan himself, and gave instructions that none of the 
princes should issue orders in matters pertaining to the administra- 
tion of the provinces without consulting the imperial officials.!?? 
This may well have resulted in a reapportionment of the revenues 
from the areas of sedentary culture, including Iran, though we find 
the khan of the Golden Horde a few years later claiming from one- 
fifth to one-third of this wealth, the remainder being divided be- 
tween the Qa'an and the troops (presumably the tama force - the 
army of occupation).140 And in 1254 we find representatives of Batu 
and Möngke jointly assessing the territories south of the Caucasus for 
purposes of taxation.1*! There is no evidence that the power of the 
Jochids in Iran had diminished at the time of Hiilegii’s advance 
westwards. 


VI 


Hülegü’s invasion of Iran was the first expedition in this particular 
direction to be headed by princes of the blood. Significantly enough, 
Batu's relatives outnumbered the princes who brought contingents 


147 See page 184 and note 88. 

148 Jazjani, II, p. 179:5-8; Raverty, pp. 1177-9. 

15 Juwaini, III, p. 76; cf. Boyle, II, pp. 598-9. 

156 See the testimony of the Arabic sources, Ibn Shaddäd (as cited in 
Mufaddal) and Ibn Wasil, quoted by Ayalon, “The Great Yäsa’, B, p. 174. 
151 Brosset, p. 175; Dulaurier, i, pp. 460-1. 
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representing the other royal lines. From the ulus of Jochi came 
Balagha, Tutar and Quli,1? Hülegü was accompanied by his brother 
Siibedei, who died en route, Chaghadai's branch was represented by 
Tegüder, and no member of Ogedei's family is mentioned at all,153 
Hülegü’s precise status does not emerge clearly from a comparison 
of the sources. Spuler's belief that Méngke Qa’an’s intentions con- 
cerning Iran were made public from the outset?54 is not supported 
even by Rashid al-din. What that most zealous apologist of Hülegü’s 
line actually says runs as follows :155 - 


Although Méngke Qa’an had planned and determined privately (dar 
khatir) that Hülegü Khan should, with the troops he had been given, 
settle in and reign over the realm of Iran in perpetuity (hamwära), and 
that this kingdom should be securely conferred upon him and his 
illustrious house (orugh), just as it [now] is, nevertheless he ostensibly 
(zahiran) ordered him, when he should have accomplished these tasks, 
to return to his original camping-grounds. 


In other words, the establishment of the dynasty of the Ilkhäns is 
given the sanction of the revered founder of the Toluids’ fortunes. 
Just how necessary was this appeal to Möngke’s imprimatur, even 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, may be inferred from 


153 Balagha was a son of Shiban (see note 57 above), and Quli the second 
son of Orda; both were therefore grandsons of Jochi, while Tutar was a 
great-grandson: see Successors, pp. 104, 111 & 113. A certain Qadaghan is 
also mentioned by the Armenian sources, of whom Kirakos (Brosset, p. 183; 
Dulaurier, i, p. 486) ascribes him explicitly to Jochi’s ulus; but whether he 
was a prince of the blood or merely a noyan is not stated. Possibly he is to be 
identified with the gorchi (guard) Ghadagan, the official who had arrested 
Eljigidei and taken him to Batu (Boyle, II, p. 590), and more certainly with 
the noyan Qataghan who took part in the sieges of Baghdad and of Mayya- 
fariqin (Baibars al-Mansüri, MS Ar. 1233, foll. 3lr & 34v). See further Clea- 
ves, “The Mongolian Names”, p. 421. 

165 The list is given by Juwaini (Boyle, II, pp. 607-8). Sübedei died near 
Samarqand in 653/1255 (ibid., p. 612). The Oirat chief Buga-temür who 
accompanied the expedition was brother to Orgina, regent of the ulus of 
Chaghadai (see note 78)... 

154 Die Mongolen in Iran, p. 62 (‘Mit Hülägü’s Vormarsch war die Ober- 
herrschaft über den Kaukasus ... endgültig an das südliche Mongolenreich 
übergegangen. Da indes bei dieser Neueinteilung der Wille Möngkes ganz 
offenbar maßgebend war, wäre ein Krieg wohl noch vermieden worden ...’); 
Die Goldene Horde, p. 38 (‘Nun sollte Hülägü nach Möngkäs Willen Herr 
dieses Gebirges sein’ — referring to the Caucasus). These statement, of course, 
are based on the assumption that Iran had not so far been apportioned to any 
branch of the imperial family. Only Jüzjäni (II, pp. 188:18f. & 189:15-17; 
Raverty, pp. 1215 & 1226) says that Möngke entrusted “Iran? to his brother; 
but this probably means simply that Hülegü was made the Qa’an’s lieutenant 
here just as Chormaghun had been under Ögedei or Eljigidei under Güyüg. 
155 Alizade, text p. 24:3-7; cf. Arends’ translation, p. 22. 
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the account given by “Umari, writing thirty years after Rashid 
al-din. Almost at the very commencement of his section on the 
Mongols, he refers to the claim made by the other Mongol rulers, as 
a counterblast to the Ilkhan's pretensions, that Hülegü had been ` 
merely his brother's representative (mandib).13 I shall examine 
this question later. For the moment, the importance of these words 
of Rashid lies elsewhere. If the western regions were in fact simply 
Möngke Qa’an’s, to be disposed of as he saw fit, why should he have 
felt obliged to conceal his purpose? This incidental reference by a 
Toluid propagandist is one of the strongest indications we possess 
that the position of the Ilkhäns in Iran was based upon an act of 
usurpation. 

Causes of friction between Hülegü and his Jochid colleagues arose 
within a comparatively short space. While still beyond the Amiiya, 
he received a visit from the new malik of Herat, Shams al-din 
Muhammad Kart, who brought complaints, according to Saifi, con- 
cerning Balagha and Tutar. The malik had angrily rejected the 
demands of a local Jochid commander for the requisitions that had 
traditionally been levied on the city on behalf of Batu’s ulus. 
Balagha, encamped at that time with Tutar in the Badghis region, 
had thereupon sent orders to the general Kit-buga (later the 
celebrated Mongol commander at “Ain Jalit) to arrest Shams al-din. 
The latter, however, foiled Kit-buga's troops, killing their ally the 
malik of Sistän, ‘Ali b. Mas‘id, and at once made for Hülegü’s head- 
quarters. In the course of his journey another attempt to arrest him 
was made by the agents of Balagha and Tutar, and was frustrated 
only by the arrival on the scene of Hülegü’s own envoys. When 
Shams al-din reached Hiilegii, the prince was furious that the 
Jochids had tried to prevent the malik from coming to his ordo, and 
had their agents severely punished.*’ We are not told of the imme- 


166 Lech, text p. 2:1f., tr. p. 91. 

157 Saifi, pp. 228-33, is the only author to mention Shams al-din’s original 
quarrel with the Jochids. He dates these events, including the malik’s visit 
to Hülegü (pp. 246-7), in 656/1258, but this is incorrect. The death of “Ali b. 
Mas'üd of Sistän (Saifi, pp. 234-42) occurred in safar 653/April 1255: see 
Tarikh-i Sistan, ed. M. al-Sh. Bahar, Tehran 1314 sh./1935, pp. 398-9, where 
Shams al-din’s visit to Hülegü is similarly described as immediately follow- 
ing the murder. This must be the visit mentioned by Rashid (Alizade & 
Arends, text p. 25, tr. p. 23) as falling in sha‘bin-ramadan 653/Sept.—Oct. 
1255 (Saifi actually dates his return to Herat in ramadan: p. 247:16f.). 
Kit-buga, who had been sent on ahead of Hülegü (Boyle, II, pp. 596 & 610), 
had been operating in Sistän since 652/1254-5, when “Ali b. Mas‘tid had gone 
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diate consequences of this incident, which must, nevertheless, have 
led to considerable ill-feeling even while the great army was moving 
through Iran. 

It is probable, moreover, that a clash was greatly facilitated by 
the internal struggles in the Golden Horde which followed Batu’s 
death in 1256, since Möngke appears to have gone to considerable 
lengths to prevent Berke succeeding as head of Jochi’s ulus. First, 
Batu’s son Sartaq, who was on his way to visit the Qa’an at the time 
of his father’s death, was sent back with a diploma conferring the 
ulus upon him and, if the Armenian author Vardan is to be believed, 
extending the territory under his control.158 Sartaq, a Christian, was 
soon at loggerheads with his uncles Berke and Berkecher, by whom 
he was poisoned, according to Kirakos, after a reign of less than two 
years.!5° An attempt was next made by Boragchin, Batu’s widow, 
to secure the throne for an infant grandson, to whom Möngke again 
gave his recognition." Faced with the continued antagonism of 
Batu's brothers, she appealed for assistance to Hiilegii in Iran, and 


to wait on him (Tarikh-i Sistän, p. 398): Saifi’s narrative suggests that Kit- 
buga too may have been a Jochid dependant. 

158 Dulaurier, ii, p. 291. On Sartaq, see Turkestan 1968, p. 484, where the 
Armenian authorities in particular are quoted extensively, & Horde d’Or, p. 
34. For his journey to Méngke’s court, which began in summer 1254, ef. 
Pelliot, ‘Mélanges sur l’époque des Croisades’, in Mémoires de l’ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, XLIV/1, 1960 (pp. 1-97), pp. 49-52. That 
Sartaq had Méngke’s backing is evident not only from Kirakos, who says 
that the Qa’an wished him to enjoy an authority in the empire second only 
to his own (Brosset, pp. 181-2; Dulaurier, i, pp. 481-2), but also from Jüz- 
jani (II, p. 217; Raverty, p. 1291) and Juwaini (Boyle, I, p. 268). 

150 His reign is put at ‘one year and [some] months’ by Nuwairi (Tiesen- 
hausen, I, text p. 130:2, tr. p. 150), who also mentions his struggle with 
Berke and Berkecher (ibid., text p. 129:7£., tr. loc. cit.). Vardan (Dulaurier, 
li, p. 291) is less specific than Kirakos (Brosset, p. 182; Dulaurier, i, p. 482), 
and says he was poisoned by his ‘brothers’. Jüzjäni alleges that his death 
came about through Berke’s prayers, but quotes a rumour that he had been 
poisoned on Möngke’s orders (II, pp. 217-8; Raverty, pp. 1291-2), a distorted 
version with an obvious kernel of truth. Rashid (Successors, p. 122) says 
simply that Sartaq died on the way back from Möngke’s court. It is always 
possible, of course, that he was poisoned by Möngke (cf. the strange fate of 
the Chaghadayid Gara Hiilegii in 1252), though not for Berke’s benefit - 
rather to secure the throne for some still more manageable prince. However, 
Kirakos’ testimony (note 163 below) precludes this. 

160 For the confused data on this child, called Ulaghchi in the Persian 
sources and Töde-möngke by Nuwairi, see Horde d’Or, pp. 34-44. What is 
important here is that Méngke was prepared to instal a prince of this age 
as ruler: cf. especially Boyle, I, p. 268; Successors, p. 122; Tarikh-i Guzida, 
p- 576:4-6 (with Tügchin for Boraqchin in error). 
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even set out in person for his camp, only to be overtaken and 
murdered by her enemies before he could move to her aid.1® It 
seems that news of these struggles had even reached Delhi, where 
Juzjani speaks of the recent deaths of fifteen members of Jochi's 
line, all of whose possessions were inherited by Berke.1® 

In this fashion the accession of Berke, who was Batu’s oldest 
surviving brother, had been deferred for over two years in favour of 
junior members of his family, one of whom was still a minor. That 
these tactics reflect a vital concern on the Qa’an’s part is further 
indicated by Kirakos, who describes Sartaq’s premature death as a 
heavy blow not only to the Christians of Western Asia, but also to 
Möngke and Hiilegii.' In the present context, this otherwise 
unobtrusive statement assumes no little importance. 

It is very likely that Méngke’s efforts to prevent Berke from 
obtaining supremacy in the Jochid ulus were based on the knowledge 
that he would be aroused by the attack on Baghdad. According to 
‘Umari, the initial plan had been merely to crush the Assassins, but 
Hiilegii prevailed upon his brother to countenance an invasion also 
of the Caliph’s territory. He was forbidden to proceed further by 
Batu, to whom Berke had complained; but after Batu’s death he 
was able to resume the offensive.!“4 And Jüzjäni confirms that by 


161 So in Nuwairi (Tiesenhausen, I, text pp. 130:2-11 & 131:3-8, tr. pp. 
150-1), the details of whose account are rejected by Pelliot (Horde d’Or, pp. 
43-4). Nuwairi certainly plays havoc with genealogies and dates, but in my 
view the only major detail to ring false is the suggestion that Hülegü could 
have been ready to aid Boraqchin at such an early juncture, i.e. about 1257-8 
(on the approximate dates of Sartaq and Ulaghchi, see Horde d’Or, pp. 34-5; 
but cf. note 87 above). In the Georgian chronicle translated by Brosset 
(Histoire de la Géorgie, I, St. Petersburg 1849, p. 569), a very late source, 
there is mention of the arrival in Hülegü’s camp of two princesses from the 
Golden Horde after the outbreak of war: one of the infants they brought was 
called ‘Pharedjn’ (Boraqchin ?). 

1882 Jüzjäni, II, p. 218:10-12; Raverty, p. 1292. 

163 Brosset, p. 182; Dulaurier, i, p. 482. 

184 Lech, text p. 17:9ff., tr. pp. 101-2: the translation is somewhat mis- 
leading here, since ‘Umari is talking merely of intentions, and does not 
actually say that Hülegü began attacking the Caliph’s territory until after 
Batu’s death. Earlier, ‘Umari names the Kurds also as the objective of 
Hülegü’s expedition: Lech, text p. 2:3-5, tr. p. 91; cf. too Ibn al-‘Amid, ed. 
Cahen, in Bulletin d'Etudes Orientales, XV, p. 165. Nowhere is it in fact 
suggested that the actual destruction of the Caliphate was one of the original 
aims, and even the confused remarks in Rubruck (Wyngaert, p. 287; Rock- 
hill, p. 222) are inconclusive. The supplement to Juwaini’s work composed 
by Nasir al-din Tüsi on the fall of Baghdad indicates that the Caliph, who 
had submitted to the Mongols some time previously, was attacked because 
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1260 rumours had already reached Delhi that the assault on the 
Caliphate had brought about an estrangement between Berke and 
Hiilegii.1% Hence it is clear that the transfer of power in Western 
Asia (remembering the condominium that had been in existence since 
` 1252) to a devout Muslim, whose faith had even occasioned friction 
between him and Batu during the latter's lifetime,!** was yet 
another factor in the dissolution of the Jochid-Toluid alliance. 
This is not to say, however, that the assault on the Caliphate was 
the principal reason for the war, as certain later Mamliik authorities 
claim.!°” Here we must bear in mind the diplomatic realities of 
1263, since the ultimate source of such information would have been 
Berke’s envoys to the Egyptian Sultan. Once war had actually 
broken out, the khan of the Golden Horde would naturally have been 
keen to stress his role as a good Muslim: in the same fashion Hülegü 
and his successors, eager for an alliance with the Christian West, 
took pains to portray themselves as potential or actual Christians 
and to emphasise what a great opportunity for cooperation had been 
lost during the invasion of Syria in 1260.19 Yet we may well doubt 
whether religious affiliations had been so important at the time. 
Prior to the outbreak of war between Hülegü and the Golden Horde, 


he first neglected to furnish a contingent for the campaign against the 
Assassins and then failed to attend on Hülegü in person to explain his con- 
duct: see Boyle, “The Death of the Last “Abbasid Caliph: A Contemporary 
Muslim Account', in Journal of Semitic Studies, VI, 1961 (pp. 145-61), pp. 
151-3. 

165 Jüzjäni, II, p. 198:16-18, Raverty, p. 1257. 

186 So according to Rubruck: Wyngaert, p. 209, Rockhill, p. 117. Pelliot 
suggests that Batu was simply resentful of Berke's appropriating gifts 
brought by Muslim envoys en route for the Volga, rather than that he was 
afraid lest Berke and they make common cause against him: Recherches sur 
les Chrétiens d’ Asie Centrale et d Extreme-Orient, Paris 1973, p. 104. 

187 Khalil b. Aibak al-Safadi (d. 764/1363), Al-wafi bi'l-wafayat, British 
Library MS Ar. 1294 (Add. 23, 357), fol. 18r:13: wa min a'zam al-wagü’i“ 
bainahi wa baina Hüläkü yakanuhu qatl al-khalifa. Hence also Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, Al-manhal al-safi, MS Bibliothèque Nationale, Fonds Arabe 2069, s.v. 
Barka. 

168 On Hülegü’s opening diplomatic relations with the Latin West, see 
below, note 233a. On the Syrian campaign, cf. the palpable attempt by the 
Armenian propagandist Het‘um to play down the Mongols’ war aims in 1260 
and to throw responsibility for non-cooperation squarely on the Franks: 
Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. Documents Arméniens, II, French text 
pp. 170 & 172-4, Latin pp. 301 & 303-5. In 1287 we find the Ilkhan Arghun 
using his imminent conversion as a bargaining counter to secure military aid 
from the West: see J.-B. Chabot, ‘Notes sur les relations du roi Argoun avec 
VOccident’, in Revue de l’Orient Latin, II, 1894 (pp. 566-629), pp. 580ff. 
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the dominant aim of the Mongols was to bring all the known world 
into subjection, and we can detect a certain anxiety, in fact, not to 
be identified with the religions of any of the subject peoples (which 
were also the religions of their enemies).!”? The religious factor 
should not be underplayed; but just how little weight it carried 
even with Berke, as regards the eventual cause of hostilities, may 
be gauged merely from the lapse of time. Baghdad fell early in 656/ 
1258; whereas in spite of the pronounced obscurity which surrounds 
the chronology of the next few years, it is evident that war between 
Hiilegii and the Golden Horde broke out at least three full years later. 
- The accounts given in the sources of the events immediately 
preceding the outbreak of hostilities vary considerably, Rashid alone 
supplying three distinct versions. In his history of the Golden Horde, 
he tells us that Balagha was accused of plotting witchcraft against 
Hülegü and was returned to Berke, who sent him back to be dealt 
with at Hülegü’s pleasure. Thereupon he was executed. The deaths 
of Quli and Tutar soon afterwards were attributed to poison and led 
to an estrangement between Hülegü and Berke.!”? Later, Rashid 
repeats this story, but with the rôles of Balagha and Tutar trans- 
posed.!”! And finally, he informs us that Berke presumed upon 
Batu's and his own roles in the election of Méngke, and irritated 
Hiilegii by constantly sending instructions to him in Iran. At first 
Hülegü endured this out of deference to Berke's status as the aga, 
but the deaths of the three Jochid princes gave rise to open hostili- 
ties!?? - a fairly obvious non sequitur on Rashid’s part. Grigor of 
Akner, on the other hand, who makes Quli die naturally some time 
prior to the execution of his colleagues," supplies a fuller account 
of these events, to which we shall return later. 

Two further circumstances intimately connected with the out- 
break of the war are to be found in the Mamlik sources. Firstly, 
according to Ibn Shaddad (d. 684/1285), the conflict arose from 


189 Cf. Rubruck’s account of the reaction to his calling Sartaq a Christian: 
Wyngaert, p. 205; Rockhill, p. 107. On the world-domination theme, see 
Eric Voegelin, “The Mongol Orders of Submission to European Powers, 
1245-1255', in Byzantion, XV, 1940-1, pp. 378-413. 

170 Successors, pp. 122-3, with the date 654/1256-7: this is unlikely, since 
we read subsequently in Rashid (Alizade & Arends, text p. 56, tr. p. 42) that 
Balagha was still with the army in muharram 656/Jan.--Feb. 1258 at Baghdad. 
1711 Alizade & Arends, text p. 77, tr. p. 54: here the deaths of all three princes 
are dated early in 658/1260. 

172 Ibid., text pp. 86-7, tr. pp. 59-60. 

113 See Blake & Frye, p. 331. 
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Berke's attempt to secure the revenues and spoils due to him from 
Iran: Balagha and Tutar are here mistaken for envoys recently 
despatched from the Golden Horde for this purpose, but the sorcery 
charge which led to their execution is repeated.!?t The division of 
the spoils is a highly important factor, of which our Persian sources 
make no mention whatsoever. The second such factor appears in the 
work of Abü-Shäma (d. 665/1267), reporting the arrival in Egypt in 
660/1262 of refugee Mongol troops from Iran. According to their 
testimony, the war had been caused by the fact that in the struggle 
for the succession which broke out in Mongolia on Mongke's death 
Hülegü and Berke supported rival candidates:!7° this again is a 
crucial piece of evidence, which is corroborated by Kirakos.17* Let 
us now turn to this conflict in Mongolia and its repercussions in the 
west.!?? 


VII 


The civil war between the two brothers in Mongolia is described 
most fully by Rashid al-din, who derived his information, however, 
from those who were committed to the existing régime in China.!”3 


174 This portion of Ibn Shaddäd’s work is no longer extant. It is 
quoted, however, by Yünini (d. 726/1326), Dhail mir’at al-zamän, ed. 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 1374-80/1954-61 (4 vols), I, pp. 497: 11-498:15, & II, 
pp. 161:11-162:9 (on the variant recensions of Yünini’s work for these 
years, cf. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, pp. 79-80, & in Arabica, IV, 1957, pp. 
193-4); by Ibn al-Dawadari (ca. 735/1335), Kanz al-durar, ed. Ulrich Haar- 
mann, Die Chronik des Ibn ad-Dawadari, VIII, Cairo 1391/1971, pp. 92-3; 
and by Mufaddal (Moufazzal, i, pp. 444-6; Tiesenhausen, I, text p. 177:9-26, 
tr. pp. 188-9). Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1373) simply ascribes the war to Berke’s 
claiming the revenues and Hülegü’s killing his envoys, with no further details: 
Al-bidaya wa'l-nihaya, ed. Cairo 1351/1932-n.d., XIII, p. 234: 24-26 (Tiesen- 
hausen, I, text p. 272, tr. p. 275). 

15 Abü-Shäma, Al-dhail ‘ala’l-rawdatain, ed. M. Z. al-Kawthari, Tarajim 
rijal al-qarnain, Cairo 1366/1947, p. 220:17ff. Hence Yunini, I, p. 497:1-5, 
Ibn al-Dawädäri, VIII, p. 91:7-13: Moufazzal, i, pp. 443-4 (Tiesenhausen, 
I, text pp. 176:7-177:4, tr. p. 188). 

ve Brosset, p. 192; Dulaurier, i, p. 504. 

177 For a fuller examination of the war in Mongolia, particularly regarding 
Rashid’s evidence, than what follows, cf. my article “The Accession of 
Qubilai Qa’an: a re-examination’, in Journal of the Anglo-Mongolian Society, 
II/1, 1975, pp. 1-10. 

13 For Rashid’s probable informant on these events, Bolad Chingsang, see 
Blochet, Introduction à Phistoire des Mongols de Fadl Allah Rashid ed-Din, 
Leyden—London 1910 (Gibb Memorial Series, XII), pp. 94-5; Ess, 
introd., pp. 10-11. 
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For him, Arigh-boke is a rebel and Qubilai the legitimate heir. And 
the extent of his bias emerges from a number of scattered references 
in other, more nearly contemporary, sources. It is significant, in the 
first place, that Kirakos, in reporting Méngke’s death, describes 
Arigh-böke as his successor, without at this stage any mention of 
Qubilai.!?? Arigh is asserted elsewhere to have been the heir on the 
grounds that he had been left in command at Qaraqorum on 
Mongke's departure for China.!?? However this may be, Rashid 
greatly underemphasises both the extent and the value of the sup- 
port that Arigh-böke enjoyed from the outset. By custom the 
guardianship of the hearthlands, and the regency, should have 
passed on Méngke’s death to his youngest son by his chief wife. This 
was Urung-tash, who is admitted by Rashid to have been one of 
Arigh’s chief adherents, though without stressing his importance.’ 
We are given the impression in the Jami‘ al-tawarikh that the princes 
who supported Arigh’s election constituted a rump assembly; but 
in reality they included the heads of the other two divisions of the 
empire. Although Rashid acknowledges that the princess Orqina, 
regent of Chaghadai’s ulus, was among their number,18? he never- 
theless totally suppresses the fact that Arigh was upheld by Berke 
in the west.!83 The reason for this is not far to seek. Berke was now, 
as his brother Batu had been before him, the most senior member 
of the entire family.!® If Batu's had been the deciding voice in 


179 Brosset, p. 184; Dulaurier, i, p. 487. 

1890 Jamal Qarshi, in Turkestan 1900, I, p. 138:2f. Both Barhebraeus and 
Ibn al-‘Amid attribute this claim to him: Budge, Chronography, p. 439; 
Ta'rikh mukhtasar al-duwal, p. 491:8-10; Ibn al-‘Amid, ed. Cahen, in Bulletin 
d’ Etudes Orientales, XV, p. 173:13-15. 

18! Successors, p. 251: Urung-tagh's authority is highlighted at p. 260, 
where he demands his father's great seal from Arigh and takes it to Qubilai 
in submission. He was the younger of Mongke's two sons by his chief wifo 
Qutugtai (ibid., p. 197): that both he and his mother supported Arigh is con- 
firmed by Wassäf (p. 11:5-7, Hammer-Purgstall, text p. 20, tr. p. 22: here 
the name is corrupted to Yurultagh). 

182 Successors, pp. 251 & 252. 

183 Berke is alleged to have remained neutral (ibid., p. 256), and the rumour 
that he supported Arigh is attributed to the latter’s agents (pp. 251 & 253). 
But he struck coins in Arigh’s name (Die Mongolen in Iran, n. 4 on pp. 61-2), 
a fact which led Howorth (II/1, p. 113) to reverse his earlier verdict on Berke's 
neutrality (I, p. 218). 

184 Cf, Rashid’s incidental acknowledgement of the fact: Alizade & Arends, 
text p. 87, tr. pp. 59 & 60. This must also be the meaning of the phrase 
kabir mulük al-tatar used with reference to Berke by Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir (d. 
692/1293): Al-rawd al-zahir fi sirat al-malik al-Zahir, ed. & trans. 8. F. 
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Mongke's election (and the fact that Juwaini lays such stress on 
Batu's rôle indicates how far this, as opposed to any other considera- 
tion, had legitimised the transfer of power to Tolui's line), why 
should Berke in turn not have been allowed to dispose of the 
imperial dignity in 1259? Indeed, since news had reached Delhi of 
Möngke’s death and of the khutba being read in Berke’s name 
throughout Iran, Mäwarä’ al-nahr and Khuräsän shortly before 
Jüzjäni ceased writing in 658/1260,185 it seems that the aga’s rights 
were recognised at least in the western half of the empire. And that 
Berke would have used his authority to confer the sovereignty on 
Arigh-béke was a revelation that Rashid’s informants could not 
afford: it would have been to deny the legitimacy of the existing 
order in China - and hence, as we shall see, of that in Iran also. 
Qubilai’s proclamation as Qa’an in the Chinese city of K’ai-p’ing, 
several hundred miles from the Mongol capital, in May 1260 was a 
denial of the principles on which the whole succession procedure 
was based 188 and Arigh’s subsequent enthronement at Qaragorum 
appears as a natural defensive reaction.18’ Moreover, it was Qubilai 
who first attempted to subvert the established régimes in his own 
favour by sending Büri’s son Abishga to replace Orgina as head of 
Chaghadai's ulus: the attempt miscarried, in fact, and Arigh-böke 
despatched the Chaghadayid Alghu to represent his own interests in 
Central Asia.188 Yet in spite of such initial reverses, and of his lack 
of support in the empire as a whole, Qubilai was able to gain the 
upper hand, merely by virtue of possessing certain major advantages 
over his rival: a large army, quartered in a fertile country and with 
access to plentiful supplies. This enabled him, once he had con- 


Sadeque, Baybars I of Egypt, O. U. P., Dacca 1956, text p. 28:5 (tr. p. 113 
as “the great Mongol king” ...); cf. Tiesenhausen, I, text p. 46 (tr. p. 55 with 
same error). 

185 Jüzjäni, II, p. 218:15-18; Raverty, pp. 1292-3. This reference puzzled 
Richard (La conversion de Berke’, in Revue des Etudes Islamiques, XXXV, 
p. 176, n. 6). The territories named, of course, were all in the Jochid sphere 
of influence, as we have tried to show. 

186 See Otto Franke, Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches, IV, Leipzig 1948, 
p. 326, for the date. On the legality of Qubilai’s election, cf. Howorth, I, p. 
218 (the passage dismissed by Bartol’d: Turkestan 1968, p. 60 & n. 1); 
L’Empire Mongol, pp. 318-9; Steppes, p. 352. 

187 For the date in the Yuan Shih, cf. L’Ewpire Mongol, p. 320 (one month 
after Qubilai): this is confirmed by Jamal Qarshi (Turkestan 1900, I, pp. 
137: 28-138:2), with shawwal 658/June-July 1260. 

188 Successors, pp. 138, 150 & 253, for Abishga; on Alghu, cf. Turkestan 
1968, pp. 488-90. ‘ 
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cluded a temporary peace with the Sung,!?? gradually to secure the 
other principal economic centres — on the upper Yenisei and in the 
Tangut region - and to force Arigh to evacuate Qaraqorum and move 
into Turkistän.! The remainder of the war, culminating in Arigh’s 
submission in 1264, does not concern us; rather must we now return 
to Western Asia. 

Rashid al-din implies that the report of Méngke’s death reached 
Hülegü in the first months of 658/1260, around the time of the fall 
of Damascus.!*! This is extremely unlikely on chronological 
grounds,!?? and more probably the news which induced Hülegü to 
retire from Syria at this juncture was of the dispute between his 
brothers, as indicated in :Mamlik sources. The stages of his 
journey eastwards are obscure. Rashid mentions only his arrival at 
Akhlät on 24 jumädä II/7 June,’ and thereafter tells us nothing of 
his movements until the outbreak of war in the Caucasus. Possibly 
he continued to move east with the intention, as Kirakos informs 
us, of wintering in the plain of Hamadan.!? His aims in the longer 
term are equally uncertain. Het‘um claims that he was expected 
himself to be a candidate for the imperial throne and discontinued 
his march on learning of Qubilai’s election ,!?9 and certainly it seems 
that rumours of such an ambition had reached the ears of the Franks 
in Palestine.!?” The impression, however, that Hülegü now played a 
waiting game is confirmed by a curious detail given by the four- 
teenth century Persian historian Shabänkära’i, who says that Hülegü 


189 See Dietlinde Schlegel, ‘Koexistenz oder Annexionskrieg ? Kublai Khans 
Politik gegenüber dem Sung-Reich 1256-1276’, in Saeculum, XIX, 1968 
(pp. 390-405), pp. 392ff. 

180 Cf. J. W. Dardess, “From Mongol Empire to Yiian Dynasty’, in MS, 
XXX, 1972-3 (pp. 117-65), pp. 128-31. 

10 Alizade & Arends, text p. 70:10-13, tr. p. 50. 

192 For the date of Mongke's death (August 1259), cf. Franke, IV, p. 324; 
the news had reached Qubilai on 19 Sept. (ibid.; Schlegel, “Koexistenz', p. 
391). 

193 Ibn al-‘Amid, ed. Cahen, p. 173: 11f. Baibars al-Mangiri, British Library 
MS Ar. 1233, fol. 37v:17: lamma ittasala bihi min ikhtilafin hasala baina 
ikhwatihi. 

194 Alizade & Arends, text p. 70:13f., tr. p. 50. 

185 Brosset, p. 189; Dulaurier, i, p. 498. 

198 Recueil des Historiens des Oroisades. Documents Arméniens, II, French 
text p. 172, Latin p. 303. 

197 See the chronicle of the Frisian abbot Menko (d. ca. 1275), ed. L. Wei- 
land, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores, ed. G. H. Pertz, XXIII, 
Hanover 1874, p. 549: “sperans se dominium suscepturum, ulterius non pro- 
cessit’ (the context is the arrival in Syria of the news of Méngke’s death). 
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was on the point of returning to Mongolia and had despatched a 
great quantity of treasure from Iran, but that on hearing of 
Möngke’s death he immediately recalled it.19 And ‘his prolonged 
inactivity becomes more understandable if we remember how ill- 
defined was his status. 

Earlier, we noticed that Rashid al-din is suspiciously vague when 
speaking of Méngke’s intentions.in sending Hiilegii west, and that 
“Umari describes him as having been merely his brother's represen- 
tative in Iran.!?? ‘Umari later refers to Hülegü as Méngke’s lieutenant 
(naib), and points out that he and his successors continued to 
strike coins in the Great Khan’s name and to accept a permanent 
representative of his at their court down to the time of Ghazan, who 
asserted his own sovereign status.2° This is in fact quite correct; 
though the coins of the early Ilkhans bear only the Great Khan’s 
title (Qa’an al-a‘zam or al-‘ädil) and not his name.?%1 And that the 
style Ilkhan was itself indicative of some kind of subordinate rank 
appears to be borne out by the fact that Rashid, writing under the 
first independent sovereign of Hülegü’s line, Ghazan, who for him is 
nothing less than the Padishah-i Islam, scarcely employs the term 
even with reference to his master’s predecessors.2%2 There is some 
slight evidence, in fact, that the title Ilkhän was applicable to other 
Mongol potentates and not just to the early Toluids in Iran? - a 


198 Shabänkära’i, Majma‘al-ansäb, MS Yeni Cami 909, fol. 255r:3-8. This 
episode is not mentioned in the other MSS of Shabankara'i that I have 
examined, and it seems there have survived two recensions of the work. In 
this MS, which contains Faryimadi’s continuation, the current date is given 
as rabi' I 738/Oct. 1337 (fol. 224v:16): the accepted dates are 736 for the 
completion of the initial version, which was destroyed, and 743 for the later 
recension, which has come down to us in the majority of MSS (see C. A. 
Storey, Persian Literature, IJl, London 1927-39, pp. 84-5). 

199 See above, section VI & notes 155 & 156. 

300 Lech, text p. 19:10-20, tr. p. 103: his source is Shams al-din al-Isfahani. 
#01 S. Lane—Poole, The Coins of the Mongols in the British Museum, London 
1881, pp. 10ff. ©. M. Fraehn, “De Il-Chanorum seu Chulaguidarum Numis’, 
in Mémoires de V Académie Impériale des Sciences de Saint-Pétersbourg : 
sciences politiques, histoire et philologie, 6e série, II, 1834 (pp. 479-548), pp. 
496ff. On the relations between the Ilkhins and the Qa’an, cf. Blochet, 
Introduction a Phistoire des Mongols, pp. 224-33. 

#03 Cf. Alizade & Arends, index s.v. (p. 683): as often as not, it is coupled 
with the adjective buzurg. 

203 If Rashid is to be believed: see Successors, p. 128 & n. 120, where the 
term is applied to Toqto’a of the Golden Horde. For a discussion of the mean- 
ing of this title, see Doerfer, Türkische und mongolische Elemente, II, pp. 
207-9: Doerfer adopts the idea of subordination as the most plausible 
(‘Friedensfirst, untergebener First, gehorsamer First’). 
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circumstance which would heighten the significance of Ghazan’s 
action still further. 

At another point, however, “Umari appears to contradict himself 
by telling us that after the fall of Baghdad Hülegü settled where he 
was, rebelled and declared his independence (tamakkana wa ‘asa wa 
istagalla bi-nafsihi) 2° The two pieces of evidence are not irrecon- 
cilable. One other curious circumstance attached to the title IIkhan 
is that Juwaini uses it even less than Rashid (twice in all, and in 
both cases it is the reading of only one MS).?° This harmonises well 
with the fact that it does not figure on Hülegü’s coins until after 
Möngke’s death: prior to that he styles himself simply Hülegü 
Khan.2°* It seems fair to assume, therefore, that Hülegü’s status 
underwent a change at some time later than 1259. 

The fullest account we possess of this transformation is to be 
found in the chronicle of Grigor of Akner. He tells us that after the 
capture of Baghdad the Mongol princes in Iran fell out, whereupon 
Hülegü sent a message to Möngke that included the sinister state- 
. ment: “We sent back the old troopers and the tamachis (t‘emayl tk) 
from here’.2°? The Qa’an wrote in reply that Hülegü was to have 
authority over the province. Summoned to a local quriltai by Hüle- 
gii, the princes were confronted with Möngke’s decree. While the 
others submitted with a good grace, the four Jochids did not.208 
The three senior princes were strangled with the bowstring, but 
Minggan, who had succeeded to his father Quli’s command, was 
spared in view of his youth, and imprisoned on an island in Lake 


204 Lech, text p. 2:3-5, tr. p. 91. His source is Nizam al-din Yahya b. 
al-Hakim, on whom see Lech’s introd., pp. 36-7. 

20: Juwaini, III, pp. 130 & 136; Boyle, II, pp. 632 (& n. 55) & 636. 

206 Lane-Poole, pp. 8ff., Fraehn, pp. 493ff. 

207 The tamachis were troops of mixed extraction, specially picked out from 
all the ‘thousands’ and sent to a province to oceupy it permanently, accord- 
ing to Raghid's definition (Khetagurov, p. 151; Sbornik, 1/1, p. 99). Although 
the phrase az nasl-i digar used by Rashid certainly indicates that the troops 
were picked from different tribes (as Aubin, ‘L’Ethnogénése’, pp. 74ff., takes 
it in the immediate context), a further logical corollary is that such forces 
represented different princes. I assume Hülegü’s admittedly obscure wording 
(if reported correctly) to mean that the army already operating in western 
Tran had been sent on ahead (‘back’ in the sense of ‘further out’, not to their 
homeland), as indeed we know it had been (see Boyle, II, p. 609, where 
Baichu is sent west into Anatolia — he presumably returned there after the 
Baghdad campaign; also Brosset, p. 182; Dulaurier, i, p. 482), and that 
consequently the Toluid party was more free to act. 

208 This includes Qadaghan (see note 152 above) as well as the princes listed 
in the Persian sources. 
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Urmiya. A great slaughter of the Jochid troops ensued at the hands 
of Hiilegii and his Georgian and Armenian allies: only two chiefs 
escaped with twelve thousand men across the river Kur to Berke, 
on which account, says Grigor, ‘they wreaked much evil for ten 
years’.2°® Simultaneously, secret orders were sent to Anatolia, as a 
result of which Baichu was probably executed about this time and 
his command transferred to Chormaghun's son Shiremiin.?!0 

The one detail that fails to ring true in this account is the mention 
of Mongke as currently ruling in the Far East. The attack on the 
Jochid generals and their forces cannot have occurred in Möngke’s 
reign, since it must have immediately preceded the outbreak of war 
between Hülegü and the Golden Horde. And that the war began 
only in 1261 is the testimony not merely of the Armenian sources 
close at hand,?!! but of the Mamlik authorities also. Baibars al- 
Mangiiri informs us that the siege of al-Mawsil (which fell to the 
Mongols in sha'ban 660/June-July 1262)212 was protracted for nine 
months because Hiilegii had been obliged to withdraw troops from 
there for the struggle with Berke.?13 News of the internecine strife 
in Iran as a consequence of the Great Khan’s death was rea- 
ching Mamluk Syria early in 660/1262;?44 and we may assume, 


209 Blake & Frye, pp. 337, 339 & 341. There is a briefer account of the 
Jochids’ execution and the massacre of their troops in Kirakos: Brosset, p. 
192, Dulaurier, i, p. 504. Minggan (cf. Successors, p. 105) is called Mighan by 
Grigor: for the etymology, which Cleaves had given as migan (‘meat’ — ‘The 
Mongolian Names’, p. 423), see now Boyle, ‘Some Additional Notes’, in 
Researches in Altaic Languages, p. 37. 

210 Blake & Frye, p. 339, for the message; and cf. note 138 above. 

311 See Kirakos (Brosset, p. 193; Dulaurier, i, p. 506). Stephan Orbelian 
mentions an engagement between the armies of Hülegü and Berke in this 
same year (Arm. era, 710) in which a prince of his family was killed: trans. 
Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie, St. Petersburg 1864-6 (2 vols), I, p. 233. 
Curiously enough, the year 1261 for the outbreak of the war is given also by 
Marco Polo, whose dates are usually some years out: Sir Henry Yule, The 
Book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, 3rd ed. Henri Cordier, London 1903 
(2 vols), II, p. 494; A. C. Moule & P. Pelliot, The Description of the World, 
London 1938 (2 vols), I, p: 478. 

212 Abi-Shama, p. 219:11-13. Barhebraeus says that the siege lasted from 
December until the summer (Budge, Chronography, p. 443) or spring (Ta'rikh 
mukhtasar al-duwal, p. 495:18f.). Rashid says the city fell in ramadan 660/ 
July-Aug. 1262, after 6 months: Alizade & Arends, text pp. 85-6, tr. p. 59. 
213 Baibars al-Mansüri, British Library MS Ar. 1233, fol. 49v:18f: fa-hama- 
lahum al-‘ajz “ala tasallumihä wa kana Hülakü qad arsala yastad“iyu’l-‘askara’l- 
näzil “alaiha li-wag'a kamat bainahi wa baina Barka. 

214 Abü-Shäma, p. 219:13f. Hence Yünini, I, p. 487:3-5; Ibn al-Dawadari, 
VIII, p. 87:10f., Moufazzal, i, p. 436. 
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therefore, that the war broke out during the winter of 1261-2.215 

In these circumstances, the Qa’an to whom Hiilegii appealed, and 
who responded by conferring on him a greater degree of authority 
in Iran, can only have been Qubilai, and it was most probably at 
this juncture that Hiilegii first gave Qubilai his allegiance. There is 
no evidence, in fact, to support Rashid al-din’s constant implication 
that he had favoured Qubilai from the outset.?" It is even possible, 
on the contrary, that he had supported Arigh-böke, since we find 
his eldest son Jumugkur, who had been left in command of Hülegü’s 
ordos in Mongolia in 1253-4, fighting on Arigh’s side at an early 
stage.2!7 The prince’s recall by Hülegü, therefore, and his death en 
route for Iran must have occurred at this juncture, rather than in 
662/1264 as Rashid states.21® This is all the more likely in view of 
the fact that Rashid makes Jumughur’s desertion coincide with 
Arigh’s westward campaign against the Chaghadayid Alghu,?!? 
who had himself changed sides early in 1262, killing Arigh’s repre- 
sentatives and transferring his allegiance to Qubilai.??? Yet a 
further link in this complex chain is that Rashid at one point 
speaks of Qubilai’s simultaneously despatching patents of authority 
to Hülegü and Alghu;?#4 while at another he makes it clear that 
Hiilegii had not long been in possession of such a diploma when he 
moved in person against Berke in jumädä II 661/April-May 1263.27? 


215 Rashid at one point (Successors, p. 123) dates the attack on the Jochid 
contingent in Iran in shawwal 660/Aug.-Sept. 1262. But since he later places 
Hiilegii’s despatch of Shiremtin against Berke’s army in the Caucasus at the 
onset of this same month (Alizade & Arends, text p. 87, tr. p. 60), there is 
clearly some confusion. 

218 His coinage, of course, gives us no indication at all, in view of the absence 
of the Qa’an’s name (cf. above & note 201): Spuler’s assumption that Qa'an 
al-‘adil represents Qubilai’s designation of Sechen Qa’an (Die Mongolen in 
Iran, p. 211 & n. 1) is groundless. 

217 Successors, p. 253. Arigh’s supporters claimed that he had Hülegü’s 
backing as well as Berke’s (ibid., p. 251). 

218 Ibid., p. 259 (where Jumughur’s death is not mentioned). 

219 Alizade & Arends, text p. 9, tr. p. 17 (where his desertion is placed after 
Arigh’s victory over Alghu), & text p. 106, tr. pp. 69-70 (where it is dated 
earlier, on Arigh’s initial defeat). 

220 See Successors, pp. 150 & 258: although Rashid gives 661/1262--3 in the 
former place, a contemporary Chinese observer indicates that Alghu’s victory 
over Arigh’s van under Qara-buga at the very beginning of the war in Turki- 
stan (cf. ibid., p. 259) occurred as early as 1262: Bretschneider, I, p. 162. 
221 Successors, pp. 255-6. 

222 Alizade & Arends, text p. 90, tr. p. 61: Alghu is here stated to be already 
dead, which must be incorrect. 
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Kirakos, finally, suggests that the revolts were connected, saying 
that Alghu wrote to Hiilegii requesting his assistance, and that 
Hülegü sent his son and later successor, Abaqa, eastwards for this 
purpose.” It is doubtful, however, whether the forces of Hülegü 
and Alghu actually collaborated: more probably the diversion in 
Central Asia, where Alghu set about expelling Berke's governors and 
massacring his dependants just as Hülegü himself had done in 
Iran,?4 simply enabled the Ilkhän to prosecute the war in the 
Caucasus with greater success. 

. The precise chronology of these events must remain obscure: 
what does seem to emerge more clearly from the data we possess is 
that Hülegü seized his opportunity, at a point when the war in 
Mongolia had been under way for some time, to convert his position 
in Iran from being that of a mere representative of the Great Khan 
to the status of head of an ulus on a par with the rulers of the Golden 
Horde and of Central Asia. To effect this, it was necessary to destroy 
the Jochid hold on northern Iran and to secure official confirmation 
of his new status from a legitimating authority in the Far East: 
and here his interests harmonised ideally with those of Qubilai, 
naturally anxious to neutralise his rival's principal supporter, Berke. 
This is not to deny that there were already other factors - notably 
religious affiliations - which contributed to the hostility between 
Hülegü and the Golden Horde. But the major cause of the conflict 
of 1261-2 was the successful misappropriation by the Toluid prince 
of the territories south and west of the Amiiya which had hitherto 
been regarded as part of the Jochid sphere of influence by virtue of 
Chinggis Khan’s own edict: that this was the specific yasa of 
Chinggis Khan which Berke, in his correspondence with the Mamlük 
Sultan, accused Hülegü of infringing?2 seems an inescapable con- 
clusion. i 


223 Brosset, pp. 192-3; Dulaurier, i, pp. 504-5. 

224 Successors, pp. 257-8. Wassäf, in describing Alghu's revolt (p. 12; Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, text pp. 23-4, tr. pp. 24-5), makes no mention of the assault 
on Berke’s position in Mäwarä’ al-nahr, which he ascribes instead to a 
campaign by Qubilai’s own forces (p. 51:2-5; Hammer-Purgstall, text p. 
98, tr. p. 94); but most probably this is the same episode, and Alghu was 
acting on Qubilai’s behalf. 

#5 See Ayalon, ‘The Great Yäsa’, B, pp. 167-73 & 176-7, reproducing the 
testimony of Ibn Shaddād and Ibn “Abd al-Zāhir: Ayalon interprets these 
passages to mean that Hülegü was accused of violating an entire code. 
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VIII 


The consequence of this audacious move by Hülegü was the sudden 
arresting of the Mongol advance in the west on three distinct fronts: 
in Eastern Europe, in Syria, and in Afghanistan. Let us conclude by 
briefly examining each of these areas in turn. 

There can be little doubt that Berke had been preparing for a 
major offensive against Europe. An invasion of Poland in 1259226 
was apparently designed as a preliminary to the definitive sub- 
jugation of Hungary, whose king, Bela IV, received an ultimatum 
at some time early in that year: his appeal to Pope Alexander IV 
elicited only vague promises of help and a prohibition against 
entering into treaty with the Mongols, but Bela nevertheless pre- 
pared to resist.2?” Neither this incursion nor the long awaited for- 
ward thrust through Germany, heralded by a letter demanding the 
submission of St. Louis in the first months of 1261,?28 ever material- 
ised; and the reason is clearly the outbreak of dissension within the 
Mongol empire. We may in fact justly regard Mongke's death in 
1259 and the civil wars that followed, no less than Ogedei’s death 
eighteen years previously and the ensuing interregnum, as having 
been the salvation of large tracts of Central and Western Europe. 

If Latin Christendom had good cause to be grateful for these 
events as regards the fate of its own heartlands, it was otherwise, at 
least in the long term, with its outposts in Palestine and Syria, 
where the Mamlüks were swift to take advantage of the new 


226 Spuler, Die Goldene Horde, pp. 34-6: although the invasion is here dated 
1258-9, the attack on Sandomir, at least, occurred as late as the end of Nov. 
1259: Monumenta Poloniae Historica, II, ed. A. Bielowski, Lw6w 1872, p. 585 
(‘ante diem festi S. Andreae’). 

227 D. Sinor, “Les relations entre les Mongols et l’Europe jusqu’à la mort 
d’Arghoun et de Bela IV’, in Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale, IIT/1, 1956 (pp. 
39-62), pp. 58-9. For Alexander’s letter Tanquam bene sibi of 14 Oct. 1259, 
see A. Theiner, Vetera Monumenta Historica Hungariam Sacram Illustrantia, 
Rome 1859-60 (2 vols), I, pp. 289-41. The invasion of Poland had served to 
guard the flank of the main force moving into Hungary in 1241. 

228 See the Chronica Minor of the Minorite of Erfurt, ed. O. Holder-Egger, 
in Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores, XXIV, Hanover 1879, p. 202, 
s.a. 1262: since Alexander IV, to whom St. Louis forwarded the Mongol 
envoys under guard, died in May 1261, the embassy clearly arrived early in 
that year. The correct date is substituted by G. Golubovich, Biblioteca Bio- 
bibliografica della Terra Santa e del Oriente Francescano, II, Quaracchi- 
Firenze 1913, p. 394, who assumes the envoys came from Qubilai. But Berke 
is obviously in question: ef. G. Soranzo, Il Papato, l’Europa Cristiana, e i 
Tartari, Milan 1930, pp. 192-3. 
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diplomatic situation. Detailed reports of the struggle that had 
. broken out within the Mongol empire reached Egypt only with the 
arrival of fugitive Mongol troops on 24 dhu’l-hijja 660/9 November 
1262.22? They were part of the Jochid contingent in Iran, who had 
been instructed by Berke to rejoin him or, failing this, to make their 
way to the dominions of the Mamlük Sultan.2%° They were warmly 
welcomed by Baibars, who had already written to Berke in the 
previous year.” A Mamlük embassy to the Golden Horde left 
Cairo in muharram 661/November 1262,232 and in Constantinople 
met Berke's own envoys en route for Egypt, where they arrived in 
rajab/May 1263.233 Thus began the alliance which was to be a 
corner-stone of the policies of both the Mamlik Sultans and the 
khans of the Golden Horde well into the following century. It 
signifies the first occasion on which a Mongol prince was prepared 
to collaborate with an independent external power against fellow 
Mongols; and in this vital sense -- remembering the claims to world- 


2 The date in Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir: Sadeque, Baybars I of Egypt, text p. 
58:12, tr. p. 155. Hence Yünini, II, p. 156: 1-4; Nuwairi, in Tiesenhausen, I, 
text p. 142:3f, tr. p. 164. The date 27 dhu'l-qa'ada/13 Oct. given by Abū- 
Shima (p. 220:12f.) is that of their arrival in Damascus: hence Yüninj, I, P- 
496:9f.; Moufazzal, i, p. 442 (Tiesenhausen, I, text p. 176, tr. p. 187). 

230 Sadeque, text p. 58:4-7, tr. pp. 154-5. Hence Baibars al-Mansüri, British 
Library MS Ar. 1233, fol. 61r:12ff. (Tiesenhausen, I, text pp. 78-9, tr. p. 100), 
who conflates this and the next body of fugitives s.a. 661; similarly Nuwairi, 
in Tiesenhausen, I, text p. 141, tr. p. 163. It is noteworthy that Abü-Shäma 
(p. 220:14f.) describes these Mongols as refugees from Hülegü’s army after 
a recent defeat by Berke: hence Yünini, I, p. 496:11-14; Ibn al-Dawädäri, 
VIL, p. 91:5f.; Moufazzal, i, pp. 442-3; Spuler, Die Goldene Horde, p. 44. 
This seems unlikely, though it would at least obviate the chronological 
difficulties posed by their arrival in Egypt so long after Hülegü’s attack on 
the Jochid contingent in his army : nevertheless, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir's testimony 
that they were survivors of that contingent must be regarded as incontro- 
vertible, in view of his position at the Mamlük Sultan’s court. For the sub- 
sequent career of these exiles, see Ayalon, ‘The Wafidiya in the Mamluk 
Kingdom’, in Islamic Culture, XXV, 1951 (pp. 89-104), pp. 98-9. 

21 Baibars al-Mangiiri says that the Sultan had written to Berke as early 
as 659/1261: MS Ar. 1233, foll. 5lr: 16-51v:2 (Tiesenhausen, I, text p. 77:1-5, 
tr. p. 98). But the passage is clearly based on Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir’s reference 
to a mission sent in 660: Sadeque, text p. 28:65-14, tr. p. 113 (Tiesenhausen, I, 
text pp. 46-7, tr. p. 55). 

382 Sadeque, text p. 60, tr. pp. 157-8 (Tiesenhausen, I, text p. 48, tr. pp. 
57-8), for this mission and the meeting in Constantinople. 

23 Yunini, I, p. 633, & II, pp. 194-5; Moufazzal, i, pp. 452-3 (Tiesenhausen, 
I, text p. 178:3ff., tr. p. 189). Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir says simply that news of 
their arrival reached the Sultan at Gaza, whence he returned to Cairo on 17 
rajab: Sadeque, text pp. 77:10f. & 81:5-8, tr. pp. 181 & 187. 
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wide dominion that the Mongols had hitherto expressed — it may 
be said to signify the dissolution of their empire. The advantage that 
it brought the Mamliiks in the Near East was considerable, and their 
enemies were ill-prepared to reap any corresponding benefit: 
Hiilegii’s readiness now to effect a rapprochement with the Latin 
West - clearly a reflex to Berke's agreement with Muslim Egypt - 
was treated with no little reserve.2222 

The new allies were unable, however, to undermine Hülegü’s 
position in Anatolia, where the Saljüqid ‘Izz al-din Kaikä’üs II had 
quarrelled with his brother and co-regent, Rukn al-din Qilich 
Arslan IV, in ramadan 659/August 1261 and had been expelled by 
Hülegü’s forces.?** Early in the following year ‘Izz al-din wrote to 
Baibars for assistance, prior to taking refuge with the Sultan’s 
Byzantine ally Michael VIII.?3 Whether he was also in contact 
with Berke at this time we,are not told. But we find the khan of the 
Golden Horde recommending him to Baibars as early as 661/1263 
in the letter brought by his first embassy ;** while at a slightly later 
date Berke’s forces rescued the Saljügid prince from a Thracian 
prison, where Michael had consigned him in an effort, presumably, 
to placate the Ilkhan and to keep favour with both sides.??? Never- 
theless, ‘Izz al-din remained an exile until his death. ; 

In eastern Iran and in the Indian borderlands, on the other hand, 


2ssa Hülegü was announcing his desire for conversion to the Pope as early as 
1263: cf. Urban IV's letter Exultavit cor nostrum, in O. Raynaldus, Annales 
Ecclesiastici ... ubi desinit Cardinalis Baronius, III, Lucae 1748, pp. 63-4 
(ad annum 1260); and for the date, see Richard, ‘Le début des relations entre 
la Papauté et les Mongols de Perse’, in JA, CCXXXVILI, 1949, pp. 291-7. 
But the Mongols’ record in Eastern Europe had made the West cautious. 
See generally Sinor, “Les relations’, & Richard, “The Mongols and the Franks’, 
in Journal of Asian History, III, 1969, pp. 45-57. 

234 Yanini, II, pp. 113-4; cf. also I, p. 458, & II, pp. 160-1; see also the 
anonymous Tarikh-i Al-i Saljüg, ed. F. N. Uzluk, Anadolu Selçukluları 
Devleti Tarihi, III, Ankara 1952, text pp. 54-5, tr. p. 36; Cahen, “Quelques 
textes négligés concernant les Turcomans de Ram au moment de l’invasion 
mongole’, in Byzantion, XIV, 1939 (pp. 131-9), pp. 135-6. 

235 See Sadeque, text pp. 50-2, tr. pp. 145-7, for the embassy to Baibars; 
also Baibars al-Mansüri, British Library MS Ar. 1233, fol. 54v:9-17, who 
says that it left Anatolia before ‘Izz al-din was actually expelled. Cf. M. 
Canard, “Un traité entre Byzance et l’Egypte au XIIIe siècle’, in Mélanges 
offerts à Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Cairo 1935-45 (pp. 197-224), pp. 209ff. 

238 Sadeque, text p. 81:20f., tr. p. 188 (Tiesenhausen, I, text p. 50:6f., tr. 
p. 59). 

237 For a discussion of this episode, and of Michael's simultaneous detention 
of an embassy from Baibars to Berke, see Canard, ‘Un traité’, pp. 213-9. 
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Hülegü’s interests suffered a decisive check; and this requires to be 
examined in more detail. In 659/1261 the Jochid commander in this 
region, Negüder, acting on Berke’s express orders, assisted a local 
chief, Taj al-din, to recover the fortress of Mastung from Shams 
al-din Kart of Herat.?3? The same year saw the expulsion of the 
latter's troops also from Sistan by the new malik Nasir al-din 
Muhammad b. Abi'l-Fath b. Mas'ud, who had obtained a yarligh 
for his ancestral dominions from Hiilegii in 657/1259 after some 
years of pleading at the ordo.??? It must have been both these 
setbacks which prompted Shams al-din, who had himself been in 
revolt against Hülegü in 658/1260,24° to become again his loyal 
supporter. Nor was an opportunity long in forthcoming. On the 
massacre of the Jochid forces in western Iran, some of the survivors 
fled into Khuräsän to join Negiider, with two of Hülegü’s noyans 
in hot pursuit.” As he moved down from the Murghab to Andkhüy 
in an attempt to cross the Amiya and regain Jochid territory, 
Negiider learned of the advance of another army under Hülegü’s son 
Tübshin, whereupon he hurried south into the (Awghän) country, 
but was overtaken in the vicinity of Shal and Bini-yi Gaw by the 
combined forces of Tübshin and Shams al-din. His army, after a 
fierce resistance, was routed, and Negiider himself saved only by 
the timely arrival from Mastung of his client Taj al-din, who fought 
an indecisive engagement with the pursuing Herat forces and obliged 
them to retire.*42 Negüder and his army then moved across the Indus. 

The outbreak of hostilities between Hiilegii and the Golden Horde 
had the effect of greatly reducing Mongol pressure on the Panjab, 
where the frontiers of the Delhi Sultanate had been steadily receding 
since 1241.23 The reign of Nasir al-din Mahmud (644/1246-664/ 


238 Saifi, pp. 264-9; Aubin, ‘L’Ethnogénése’, pp. 79-80. Mastung had been 
captured by Shams al-din from some kinsmen of Taj al-din in 652, according 
to Saifi (pp. 201-5): this is probably too late, and it is noteworthy that Shams 
al-din's enemy, “Ali b. Mas‘id of Sistän, had headed an expedition against 
it in that year (Tärikh-i Sistan, p. 398). On Negüder, cf. Boyle, “The Mongol 
Commanders’, pp. 242-3; Aubin, pp. 73-4. 

289 Tarikh-i Sistan, pp. 399-400. 

240 Wassaf, p. 81:10-18, Hammer-Purgstall, text p. 164, tr. pp. 154-5. 
Saifi makes no mention of this episode. 

241 Successors, p. 123; ef. Aubin, pp. 80-1, for the correct interpretation of 
this passage. 

243 Saifi, pp. 270-2. For Bini-yi Gaw, see Boyle, “The Mongol Commanders’, 
p. 247, n. 74; Shal was near the present-day Quetta. 

248 See generally A. B. M. Habibullah, The Foundation of Muslim Rule in 
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1266), far from meriting Jüzjäni’s all too frequent panegyrics, 
appears to have witnessed a series of military and strategic di- 
sasters. In 651/1253-4 the Mongol general Sali had invaded India in 
an effort to instal at Delhi the renegade prince Jalal al-din Mas'ad b. 
El-tutmish, the Sultan’s brother, who had fied to Méngke’s court 
requesting assistance. The invaders were in fact unable to penetrate 
further than Jajnér, and Jalal al-din had to rest content with 
Lahore, Küjäh and Sodra, which were already subject to the 
Mongols.?4 Not long afterwards we find the governor of Uchch and 
Multan, ‘Izz al-din Balaban Kishlu Khan, accepting into his domin- 
ions a Mongol representative (shahna).?*° Mongol influence in the 
Panjab may have suffered somewhat as a result of Jalal al-din’s 
expulsion from Lahore by Nusrat al-din Shir Khan, who had simi- 
larly visited Méngke’s court, but who now reached an agreement 
with Mahmiid whereby his control was recognised over all the 
territories he had previously held.*4* Consequently, a further appeal 
for help - this time from Kishlu Khan to Hülegü in person?” — 
elicited an immediate response. At the end of 655/ in the winter of 
1257-8, Sali entered Sind in strength and dismantled the fortifica- 
tions of Multan.?248 During the next few years the Mongols continued 


India, 2nd ed. Allahabad 1961, pp. 204-22; U. N. Day, Some Aspects of 
Medieval Indian History, New Delhi 1971, pp. 31-41. 

244 Wassaf, p. 310:10-18: hence Rashid al-din, ed. Karl Jahn, Rashid al- 
Din’s ‘History of India’, The Hague 1965 (Central Asiatic Studies, X), 
Arabic text p. 18:4-13, Persian text pp. 71: 10-72:7 & 116:13-22, Kashani, 
pp. 184-5; cf. also Jahn, ‘Zum Problem der mongolischen Eroberungen in 
Indien (13.-14. Jahrhundert)’, in Akten des XXIV. Internationalen Orienta- 
listen-Kongresses, Miinchen ... 1957, Wiesbaden 1959 (pp. 617-9), pp. 617-8. 
The Indian history of the Iranian authorities serves as a useful supplement, 
and even corrective, to the scattered and confused data on the Sultanate 
given for these years by Jüzjäni, who mentions only Jaläl al-din’s flight from 
his igta' of Budaon in 646/1248 (I, p. 482:12-14; Raverty, pp. 683-4): the 
lengthy expedition to the north-west for some unspecified purpose that he 
describes s.a. 650-1/1252-3 (I, pp. 486-7; Raverty, pp. 692-3) must have 
been connected with Sali's invasion. Sali retired not because of the existence 
of some truce with the Sultan, as Habibullah suggests (pp. 217-8), but in the 
face of strong resistance (cf. Rashid's Arabic version: li-quwwat ahl Dihli). 

25 Jüzjäni, II, pp. 38:24-39:2; Raverty, p. 784. 

246 Jüzjäni, II, p. 44 (cf. also p. 34:15-22): Raverty, pp. 792-3 (cf. also p. 
768). This formula must have been intended to cover not merely Lahore, but 
also Sind, which Shir Khan had earlier wrested from Kishlu Khan. Shir 
Khan’s party may well be the ‘Indian envoys’ who left Qaraqorum with 
Rubruck in 1254: Wyngaert, p. 306; Rockhill, p. 248. 

s47 Jüzjäni, II, pp. 39:25-40:2; Raverty, p. 786. 

28 Jüzjäni, I, p. 494:9-11, & II, p. 76:1-5: Raverty, pp. 711 & 844 (where 
the year 653 is an error for 655). 
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to harass the frontier regions along the river Bêah,?4? while pre- 
paring, presumably, for their next forward thrust. That it never 
came Jüzjäni ascribes to an exchange of envoys between Mahmiid's 
n@ib and future successor, Ghiyäth al-din Balaban Ulugh Khan, and 
Hiilegii's satellites on the frontier, leading to a mission on Hülegü’s 
own behalf in the first months of 658/1260.25° He alleges that 
Hülegü, whose ambassadors were overawed by an impressive review 
of the Sultan's military establishment, ordered Sali to make no 
further incursions into Mahmüd’s territory.” In view of the 
increasingly precarious situation of the Delhi Sultanate at this time, 
however,25? other factors must have been involved. 

These events occurred at precisely the moment when Hülegü had 
received news of Méngke’s death and the dispute between his 
brothers in Mongolia.?9? Since not only Hülegü but Berke also was in 
diplomatic contact with Delhi in this year, it is possible that both 
princes were making overtures with a view to their impending 
struggle, the one seeking the cooperation of a fellow-Muslim, the 
other endeavouring to secure his rear with a promise of neutrality 
on Mahmüd’s part.**4 But this must remain a matter of conjecture. 
More probably Hiilegii simply called a halt to campaigning in this 
region, just as in Syria, prior to moving into Adharbaijan and 
waiting upon events.255 We can have little doubt that the attack on 
the gravely weakened Delhi Sultanate would have recommenced 


28 Jüzjäni, II, p. 79:14f.; Raverty, pp. 850-1. 

280 Jüzjäni, II, pp. 83-4 & 86-8; Raverty, pp. 856-63. The envoys, who 
were received in rabi" II/March, had arrived at the beginning of the year, 
when Ulugh Khan was about to depart on campaign against the Méwat 
(II, p. 79: 15ff.; Raverty, p. 851). 

28t Jüzjäni, II, p. 88:3-7, Raverty, pp. 862-3. 

252 Mahmüd’s attempt to move against the Mongols after the collapse of 
Multan had been vitiated by the deliberate failure of two of his major amirs 
to bring their contingents: they were chastised by a campaign under Ulugh 
Khan in the summer of 656/1258 (Jüzjäni, II, pp. 34-5 & 76-8; Raverty, 
pp. 768-9 & 847-9). 

253 Jizjani had at least heard of Méngke’s death: IL, p. 218: 14-16; Raverty, 
p. 1292. 

254 M. ‘Aziz Ahmad, ‘Mongol Pressure in an Alien Land’, in CAJ, VI, 1961 
(pp. 182-93), pp. 183-4 & 185; Aubin, p. 81. For Berke’s embassy to Delhi, 
see Jüzjäni, IL, p. 218:19ff.; Raverty, p. 1292 & n. 3, confuses the issue 
unnecessarily. : 

25 Hülegü’s ultimatum to the Egyptian Mamlüks was clearly sent prior to 
his withdrawal: see Maqrizi, Al-sulik li-ma'rifat duwal al-mulik, ed. M. M. 
Ziada, 1/2, Cairo 1936, p. 427; Alizade & Arends, text p. 71, tr. p. 51. Kit-buga 
was left in Syria merely to guard the new conquests. 
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shortly ; but within three years Hülegü had lost control of the Indian 


= borderlands altogether. 


Rashid tells us of Negiider and his army only that they seized the 


“territory ‘from the mountains of Ghazna and Bini-yi Gaw to Multan 


and Lahore’.25* Further details of their arrival in India, however, 
aré given by Marco. Polo, who narrowly escaped capture by the 
Negiideris while passing through Kirman. Polo makes the fugitives 
‘traverse Badakhshän, the Pashai and Kashmir, until they reached 
‘Dilivar’, which they wrested from its ruler ‘Asidin Soldan’ and 
where Negüder established his base.*5” It is some time before we 
hear of his followers terrorising Khuräsän and on occasion conduct- 
ing raids into Fārs.?58 But in the meantime, the Ilkhäns’ attempts to 
extend their authority even over the regions Negiider had vacated 
were greatly hampered by the opposition of local dynasts who had 
been in league with the Jochids, notably Nasir al-din of Sistän, who 
gave shelter to the Jochid commander *Junjudar in 663/1264-5 and 
defied every attempt to reduce him to obedience over the following 
decades.?5? Hülegü and his successors were thus cut off from India 


258 Successors, p. 123. 

257 Yule & Cordier, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, I, pp. 98-9; Moule & 
Pelliot, The Description of the World, I, p. 121. Polo’s account is confused, 
and Yule rightly noticed (Yule & Cordier, I, p. 103, n.) that he conflates two 
distinct episodes, one involving the Jochid general and the other the Chagha- 
dayid prince Tegüder: cf. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, Paris 1959-63 (2 
vols), I, pp. 190-5. The other proper names also present difficulties, but there 
can be little doubt that ‘Asidin’ is ‘Izz al-din (as Pelliot, ibid., I, p. 52, 
suspected) and represents Kishlu Khan at Multan: in this case, of course, 
Polo would be incorrect in locating ‘Asidin’ at Lahore (on ‘Dilivar’, cf. Yule & 
Cordier, I, pp. 104-5, n.; also Pelliot, Notes, I, pp. 195-6, & II, p. 626). 
Lahore was in any case restored by Ghiyath al-din Balaban shortly after his 
own accession as Sultan, according to the Delhi historian Barani: Tarikh-i 
Firazshahi, ed. S. A. Khan, Calcutta 1860-2 (Bibliotheca Indica), p. 61:4-8. 
258 The first raid mentioned by Rashid fell in 677/1278-9: Alizade & Arends, 
text pp. 151-2, tr. p. 94; ed. Jahn, Ta'rih-i-Mubarak-i-Gazani ... Geschichte 
der Ilhane Abaga bis Gaihätü (1265-1295), ’s-Gravenhage 1957 (Central 
Asiatic Studies, II), pp. 35-6. Polo’s experience in Kirman would have 
occurred earlier, in 1272 (see Pelliot, Notes, I, p. 196). 

a55 Aubin, p. 80, n. 3; Tarikh-i Sistän, pp. 400-1. The detachments from 
Herat left in Sistan after the campaign by Hiilegii's forces against *Junjudar 
were expelled in 667/1268-9 (ibid., pp. 401-3), and peace between Nasir 
al-din and Herat was made only in 693/1294 (p. 407). Relations with the 
Iikhan, apart from a brief interval in the reign of Tegüder-Ahmad (pp. 405-6), 
were strained for rather longer: the 15th Cent. Tarikh-i Jadid, a history of 
Yazd, by Ahmad b. Husain b. ‘Ali al-Katib, describes Sistän as still not 
subject (el) in the time of Ghazan (ed. Iraj Afshar, Tehran 1345 sh./1966, 
p. 27:7f.). 
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at both the northern. and the southern approaches through Afghani- 
stan. Hi 


The establishment in the borderlands of a body of Mongol troops 


hostile to both the Iikhans and the Chaghadayids®® was a factor of l 


the utmost importance in the history of the Delhi Sultanate, since. 


it postponed for almost four decades the time when India was to, 


experience the full weight of .a Mongol invasion. These forces, 
engaged as they were in raiding the Ilkhan's territories as frequently 
as India, were small enough not to threaten the survival of the 
Sultanate (to whose centre the Negiideris seem never to have 
penetrated), and still sufficiently large to obstruct any expansionist 
tendencies in this direction on the part of the two neighbouring 
ulus. Jahn’s view that the Persian Mongols were prevented from 
making good their claims to this region by the constant need to 
defend their other frontiers?? does not take full account of the 
situation that had arisen in Afghanistan. As for the Chaghadayids, 
Alghu’s advance into the Indian borderlands, which resulted in the 
elimination of Sali also,?4? appears to have been merely temporary. 
In spite of Aubin’s assertion that ‘the impossibility of maintaining 
contact with the Golden Horde soon condemned the Negiideris to 
a change of masters which was already complete by 1270°,2%% we 
may well question whether the Chaghadayids did in fact assume 
effective control here at this time — still less retain it in the troubled 
years that followed.2° Not until the final decade of the century was 


366 Polo confirms that the Negüderis were politically isolated: Moule & 
Pelliot, I, p. 121: “He (sc. Negüder) makes war on all the other Tartars who 
dwell round his kingdom’; cf. also Yule & Cordier, I, p. 99. 

31 Jahn, ‘Zum Problem’, p. 618: “Die Ilchane waren eben durch die Ereig- 
nisse an den anderen Fronten ihres Reiches viel zu sehr in Anspruch genom- 
men, um dem Südosten das gleiche Interesse wie Hülägü entgegenzubrin- 
gen’. a 

22 Wassaf, p. 12:17-23, Hammer-Purgstall, text pp. 23-4, tr. p. 25. Aubin 
(p. 82) assumes that this represents an attack on the Toluid position, but it 
should be seen rather in the context of Alghu's war against Berke, with 
which Wassäf clearly links it: possibly, therefore, Sali too had been operating 
on behalf of the Jochids, in spite of Rashid’s suspiciously frequent statements 
that he belonged to Hülegü along with all the booty and territory he had 
acquired, and that the rights over his troops who were still there had now 
passed to Ghazan (Khetagurov, pp. 188-9; Sbornik, I/1, p. 110, & 1/2, pp. 
279-80; Alizade & Arends, text p. 22:2-4, tr. p. 21). For Alghu’s alliance 
with Hülegü, see above, section VII & notes 223-4. 

263 Aubin, p. 82. 

264 On the civil wars in Chaghadai’s ulus after 1270, cf. Four Studies, I, pp. 
126-7; Steppes, pp. 406-7. 
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a determined effort made from Central Asia to bring the Negüderis 
into subjection and to dominate the frontiers of India, and then the 
impact on the Delhi Sultanate was more keenly felt than at any 
time previously .295 

If the Jochids had lost Iran, a faint echo of the authority they 
once enjoyed there nevertheless survives in a curious detail to be 
found in the Mamlük sources. Beginning with Baibars al-Mansüri 
and Nuwairi, the Arabic authors ascribe to the head of the ulus 
of Orda, Jochi's eldest son, the style of “malik of Ghazna and 
Bämiyän’. For a long time it was assumed that the White Horde, 
as this branch of Jochi's family was designated, actually ruled over 
these regions — so far south of their known territory - into the 
fourteenth century.2°° We may infer instead that the Mongol troops 
quartered here before the conflagration of 1261-2 belonged to 
Quli, Orda's second son, and that they persisted in a nominal 
allegiance to his relatives even afterwards.” 


265 For the Chaghadayid invasions of India between 1295 and 1307, see 
K. S. Lal, History of the Khaljis A. D. 1290-1320, 2nd ed. Calcutta 1967, pp. 
124-52: Steppes, pp. 412-3; ‘Aziz Ahmad, pp. 186-8; Aubin, p. 84. 

206 See especially Howorth, II/l, pp. 216-21. R. Cottevieille-Giraudet, “Un 
dirhem inédit de la Horde d’Or. Contribution à l’histoire des Mongols’, in 
Revue Numismatique, be série, II, 1938, pp. 89-104, even tried to identify a 
coin as belonging to this non-existent principality. The error is taken up by 
Spuler (Die Goldene Horde, p. 81). On Orda, see note 68 above. 

207 Cf. Bartol’d, Zwölf Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Türken Mittel- 
asiens, ed. & trans. Th. Menzel, Berlin 1935, p. 188. The statement that 
mention of this branch as ruling at Ghazna is first found in Abu’l-Fidä is 
incorrect: Baibars al-Mangüri (MS Ar. 1233, fol. 232v:7ff.; Tiesenhausen, I, 
text pp. 93-4, tr. p. 118) and Nuwairi (MS Fonds Arabe 1577, fol. 32; cf. 
Tiesenhausen, I, addenda, p. 551) wrote some years earlier. 
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In Nordost-Sibirien, im ganzen nordéstlichen Viertel Asiens, nehmen 
die Jakuten das größte Gebiet ein. Sie reichen, besonders im Westen 
ihrer Verbreitung, weit über die Grenzen der Jakutischen ASSR 
hinaus. Ihr Hauptsiedlungsgebiet, in dem sie auch in relativ 
kompakten Gruppen leben, ist das an der mittleren Lena, dem 
unteren Aldan und dem mittleren und unteren Viljuj, ein Gebiet, in 
dem sich die drei großen Ströme des Lena-Flußsystems vereinen. 
Jakutische Siedlungen im Lena-Gebiet beginnen nördlich der Vitim- 
Mündung auf 60° ndl. Br. an der Nuja, einem linken Nebenfluß der 
Lena, und werden dichter erst unterhalb von Olekminsk, da bis 
dahin das Lena-Tal selbst von Russen besiedelt ist. Wo die Lena 
sich mehr nach Norden wendet, nach dem Aldan-Becken zu, dehnen 
sich die jakutischen Siedlungen weit nach Osten und Westen aus 
und begreifen den ganzen Unterlauf des Aldan und der Amga, 
seines linken Nebenflusses, von der Maja-Miindung ab ein und 
ziehen sich dann nordwestlich der Aldan-Miindung in breitem 
Streifen auf der Westseite der Lena entlang zum Stromgebiet des 
Viljuj, das sie einschlieBlich der Marxa bis zur Miindung der Markoka 
in einheitlichen, durch keine andere Nationalität unterbrochenen 
Wohngebieten einnehmen. Weiter die Lena abwarts bis zur Miin- 
dung bleiben sie auf beiden Ufern die vorherrschende Nationalitat, 
mit geringfiigigen Gruppen von Ewenki und Russen durchsetzt. 
Die nächsten beiden großen östlichen Flußsysteme von Jana und 
Indigirka, die dem Unterlauf der Lena ungefähr parallel verlaufen, 
sind jakutisches Gebiet, wie auch das östlich folgende der mittleren 
und unteren Kolyma, die durchweg in nordöstlicher Richtung dem 
Eismeer zufließt. An der Kolyma leben die Jakuten hauptsächlich 
auf der linken (West-) Seite. Nur am Unterlauf der Kolyma, an den 
Mündungen des Omolon und der beiden Aiiuj, finden sich jakutische 
Siedlungen auf der rechten Seite der Kolyma. Der Oberlauf des 
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Flusses und lange Strecken an seinem Unterlauf sind von Russen 


` . besiedelt, die ja auch recht stark an der Jana vertreten sind. Die 


weiten Gebiete zwischen diesen Strémen, bereits am Polarkreis 
entlang und in der Zone des Ubergangs der nérdlichsten Zwerg- 
baumwachstiimer in die Tundra, ist meist leer und von vereinzelten 
Stammesgruppen der Lamuten bewohnt, nur in den Kontinental- 
partieen am Eismeer südlich der Neu-Sibirischen Inseln finden sich 
kleine Bevölkerungsteile von Jakuten, an der Küste auch noch 
Reste der Jukagiren, von welchen etwas größere Gruppen östlich 
der Indigirka auftreten, auf 70° ndl. Br.; weiter östlich, auf der- 
selben Breite, folgen dann schon die recht spät von Osten hierher 
eingewanderten westlichsten Čukči, von der Alazeja bis gegen die 
Kolyma-Mündung hin. Die von Jakuten bewohnten Gegenden an 
der unteren Kolyma und westlich davon in dem Seengebiet ist die 
ausgedehnteste Siedlungszone außerhalb ihres jetzigen Kernlandes 
an Lena, Aldan und Viljuj. 

Westlich der Lena finden sich Jakuten in der Streulage am Mittel- 
lauf des Oleiok’und der Anabara, in dem ganzen Tundragebiet an 
der Eismeerküste entlang von der Lena- bis zur Xatanga-Mündung, 
und an den die Xatanga bildenden Flüssen Xeta und Kotuj. Am 
letzteren wohnen sie bis zu den Jessej-Seen (68° ndl. Br.), an der 
Xeta bis über den Ort Volodansk am Mittellauf des Flusses hinaus 
westlich. Von der mittleren Anabara ab westwärts, an Xatanga und 
Xeta sind sie die unmittelbaren Nachbarn der Dolganen, die sprach- 
lich den Jakuten zugehören — was noch immer nicht eingehend 
untersucht worden ist -, ethnisch aber tungusisierte Nanasan 
(Tavgy-Samojeden) waren, ehe sie wie die Ewenki an Olenok und 
Anabara unter jakutischen Einfluß gerieten. Die westlichsten Dol- 
ganen finden sich an den Quellseen der Pjasina östlich von Norilsk. 
Die Dolganen nehmen einen langen schmalen Streifen zwischen den 
Nanasanen im Norden und den Ewenki und Jakuten im Süden ein. 
Ihre Zahl wird gewöhnlich mit 3500 angegeben. Angesichts der Aus- 
breitung der Jakuten bis zu den Küsten des Eismeeres ist es kaum 
verwunderlich, daß sich einige Splittergruppen sogar auf den Neu- 
Sibirischen Inseln, nicht nur den beiden südlichen, den Ljaxovskije 
Ostrova, sondern auch den großen nördlichen auf 75° ndl. Br. ange- 
siedelt haben. Sie leben somit weiter nördlich als sogar die Eskimos, 
und selten dringen Nanasanen auf ihrer heimischen Tajmyr-Halb- 
insel so weit nach Norden vor. 

Die Geschichte der Jakuten vor der russischen Eroberung ihrer 
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Gebiete, in den Jahren 1632-1648, ist dunkel und kann nur in 
Konjekturen erraten werden. Die Jakuten und ihre Vorfahren 
waren, wie so viele ihrer altajischen Verwandten, den Chinesen un-, 
bekannt geblieben, ebenso anderen Geschichte schreibenden Völkern. 
Der stärkste Anstoß zu ihrer Abwanderung nach Nordosten kam 
von der Expansion des Mongolentums unter Cingis-Xän und dessen 
Machtentfaltung, aber es ist sehr leicht möglich, daß die Vorfahren 
der Jakuten vor der mongolischen Epoche in die Tajgagebiete Ost- 
Sibiriens vorzudringen begannen. Die historischen Momente dafür 
mögen der Untergang des Ujgurenreiches im Jahre 840 und die 
qytanischen Eroberungszüge nach Nordwesten im Jahre 924 gewe- 
sen sein. Die Proto-Jakuten scheinen in der Nachbarschaft der 
Ujguren gelebt zu haben - wodurch sie auch mit der Schrift bekannt 
wurden -, von der ihre Überlieferungen sprechen. Sie mögen schon 
früher Untertanen des Türküt-Reiches gewesen sein, als Mitglieder 
des Stammesverbandes der Töliš, zusammen mit den Ujguren und 
den Ué Qurygan; vielleicht waren sie aber meist politisch unab- 
hängig von den Türküt und lebten am Ostrand deren Reiches, 
südlich und östlich vom Bajkal und nordöstlich von den Ujguren. 
Als die Russen gegen die Mitte des XVII. Jahrhunderts fast ganz 
Sibirien erobert hatten, lassen sich die Jakuten auf Grund der 
russischen Aufzeichnungen — bei denen es sich in der Hauptsache 
um die Festsetzung und Eintreibung des in Fellen zu erlegenden 
Jasags handelte - in dem auch heute noch ihr Hauptsiedlungsgebiet 
abgebenden Land an Lena und Aldan, am Unterlauf des Viljuj, in 
einzelnen zerstreuten Gruppen die Lena abwärts, in etwas größeren 
Einheiten am Mittellauf der Jana und, wieder zerstreut, unter La- 
muten und Ewenki am oberen Aldan feststellen. Auf diesem Gebiet 
sind ihre Nachbarn in allen Richtungen die Tungusen, durchweg die 
Ewenki, im Osten östlich des Aldan auch die Lamuten. Nur die 
damals am weitesten vorgeschobenen Stammesgruppen an der 
mittleren Jana befanden sich bereits außerhalb der tungusischen 
Wohn- und Wandergebiete und waren im Nordwesten, Norden, 
Osten und Südosten von jukagirischen Stämmen umgeben. Für die 
ungefähre Abgrenzung der jakutischen Wohngebiete möchte ich 
hier ganz allgemein und prinzipiell auf B. O. Dolgixs „Rodovoj i 
plemennoj sostav narodov Sibiri v XVII veke“ (Trudy Instituta 
Etnografii, LV, 621 pp., Moskau, 1960) und die dem Werk beige- 
gebene, sehr sorgfältig bearbeitete Karte verweisen. Mit dieser 
„Landnahme“ im Lena-Aldan-Stromgebiet haben die Jakuten einen 
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starken Keil in das riesige Gebiet der Nord-Tungusen getrieben und 
sich hierselbst wie auch auf ihrer weiteren Expansion hauptsächlich 
auf Kosten der Nord-Tungusen ausgebreitet und — vermehrt. Wāh- 
rend die Jakuten heute den Nord-Tungusen wie 10:1 gegenüber- 
stehen, mögen sie zur Zeit ihrer Einwanderung in jenes Gebiet wohl 
schon mit einer Übermacht von 3:1 gekommen sein, da sie im 
Süden, am Rand zentral-asiatischer GroBreiche, bestimmt eine grö- 
Bere Bevölkerungsdichte aufwiesen als die tungusischen und ande- 
ren sibirischen Tajgabewohner. So konnten sie den Tungusen bald 
ihre Überlegenheit beweisen, die diese nun auch anzuerkennen be- 
ginnen, dauernd vor ihnen zurückweichen, ihnen schließlich die 
Mittel- und Unterläufe der großen Flüsse überlassen und sich auf 
die Oberläufe und die kleineren Nebenflüsse zurückziehen. [Wie I. 
M. Sustov in den Zwanzigerjahren aufgezeichnet hat, sprachen z. B. 
Ewenki im Gebiet des unteren Jenisej von bojöl dulügul „Menschen 
der Mitte, die in der Mitte leben, auf der Mittleren Welt“ und von 
ugul bojol „oberen Menschen, Menschen der Oberen Welt“; die letz- 
teren sind die Russen und Jakuten, während sie sich selbst als bojöl 
dulagul bezeichneten, die 3and'y (Janda, Janna), Ostjaken (meist 
Ket, gelegentlich auch Samojeden und Ob-Ugrier), sind hingegen 
Menschen der Unteren Welt (so in dem unveröffentlichten Artikel 
„Materiały po Samanstvu u evenkov bassejna reki Jeniseja“, p. 1f., 
Ms. im Archiv des Institut Etnografii A N SSSR in Leningrad).] 
Die weitere, und das ist nun die größte jakutische Ausbreitung 
nach Nordost- und Nordwest-Sibirien findet nun erst in russischer 
Zeit statt und ist, wenigstens wie es scheint, im Nordwesten bis 
heute noch nicht zum Stillstand gekommen. An Jana, Indigirka und 
Kolyma geht die jakutische Expansion vor allem auf Kosten der 
Jukagiren vor sich, die damals von der Lena-Mündung ab bis an die 
Cukéi-Halbinsel hinan, den 175° 6. L., den größten Teil Nordost- 
Sibiriens, vom Eismeer bis auf den 62° n. Br. herab bewohnten, nur 
auf der Cukti-Halbinsel selbst und später auch westlich der Kolyma- 
Mündung in engerer Nachbarschaft mit Cukdi-Stämmen. Wahr- 
scheinlich drangen die Jakuten in diese jukagirischen Gebiete früher 
als in die Nordwest-Sibiriens ein. Ihr Vorrücken nach Nordwesten, 
der Xatanga-Mündung und schließlich in Richtung auf den Jenisej 
hin dürfte die letzte Phase der jakutischen Expansion sein, die noch 
anzuhalten scheint. Von der Olehok-Mündung bis zur Xeta, auf 
heute jakutischem und dolganischem Gebiet, lebten damals noch 
die Nanasanen. Mit den beiden im XVII. Jahrhundert weiter west- 
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lich festgestellten samojedischen Gruppen, der Pjasidskaja Samo- 
jad’, Samojeden der Pjasina, und den Tidirisy, von denen Dolgix 
sicher mit Recht annimmt, daB sie samojedisierte (Ewenki-)Tun- 
gusen waren (op. cit., pp. 125ff., 182), sind die Jakuten nicht mehr 
in Berührung gekommen. Wie bei ihrem Vordringen ins Lena- 
Aldan-Viljuj-Gebiet, so sind auch hier bei der N ordwestbewegung 
der Jakuten vor allen die Tungusen diejenigen, die verdrangt und 
aufgesogen werden, so daß die Jakuten heut den Nord-Tungusen 
wie 10: 1 gegeniiberstehen. Auf dem Gebiet der Jakutischen ASSR 
ist die fortgesetzte Absorption zuerst der ewenkijischen und lamu- 
tischen Sprache, dann aber auch der Bevölkerungsteile, die durch 
das tägliche Leben, besonders Schule und Massenmedien ganz auto- 
matisch gefördert wird, eine nicht aufzuhaltende Entwicklung. 

In ihren sibirischen Wohnsitzen an Lena, Aldan und Viljuj waren 
die Jakuten weit weg von den Mongolen, durch die Tungusen und 
später noch die Russen von ihnen getrennt. Die einstigen engen 
nachbarlichen und kulturellen Beziehungen spiegeln sich in dem 
mongolischen Lehngut des Jakutischen wider und deuten auf eine 
dem klassischen Schrift-Mongolischen sehr nahe stehende, wenn 
nicht eigentlich mit ihm identische und kaum ältere Sprache hin 
(cf. Stan. Kałużyński, „Mongolische Elemente in der jakutischen 
Sprache“, Zaktad Orientalistyki Polskiej Akademii Nauk, Warsza- 
wa, 1961; p. 123f.), d. h. nicht auf das Bufatische, wie es heute be- 
kannt ist. Es ist anzunehmen, daß die mongolischen Nachbarn der 
Jakuten nord-mongolische Stämme waren, von welchen viele, wenn 
nicht alle, die Vorfahren der späteren Bufaten gewesen sind, und 
daß diese mongolischen Stämme noch eine sich vom Schrift-Mon- 
golischen sehr wenig, wenn überhaupt, unterscheidende Sprache 
besaßen, in welcher die spezifisch bufatischen Charakteristika noch 
nicht zur Entfaltung gekommen waren. Es wird sich an Hand von 
Namenmaterial aus Süd-Sibirien wahrscheinlich machen lassen, daß 
die nord-mongolischen Sprachveränderungen, die als typisch bufa- 
tisch gelten, wohl erst im XVII. Jahrhundert und später, nach der 
russischen Einwanderung, zur Entfaltung kamen. Aber von einer 
„Zweisprachigkeit der Vorfahren der Jakuten“, von der Ubrjatova 
spricht (,,V. V. Radlov o proisxoZdenii jakutskogo naroda. Tezisy 
doklada“, in: Materiały konferencii „Etnogenez narodov Severnoj 
Azii“, Novosibirsk, 1969), kann keine Rede sein. 

Ähnlich dem mongolischen Einfluß auf das Jakutische läßt sich 
ein jakutischer auf das Nord-Tungusische feststellen ; dieser ist aber 
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doch in seiner Wirkung durchweg viel schwacher, denn er blieb — 
und bleibt - auf das lexikalische Material beschrankt, sehr im 
Gegensatz zum mongolischen Einfluß auf das Jakutische, der 
schließlich auch zur Übernahme morphologischer Elemente, also 
Suffixa, geführt hat. Im Verhältnis des Jakutischen zum Nord- 
Tungusischen bleibt es bei lexikalischen Entlehnungen, zu weiteren 
kam es nicht, da bereits vorher die linguistische und vielfach auch 
die ethnische Absorption stattgefunden hat. Dem ethnischen Druck 
seitens der Mongolen konnten die Jakuten sich entziehen. Die Nord- 
Tungusen ihrerseits versuchten, dem jakutischen Druck nach Nord- 
osten und Nordwesten hin auszuweichen, was zu ihren Wanderun- 
gen nach Gebieten westlich des Jenisej, südlich an Sym und Kem- 
tiik, bis über den Ob hinaus nach dem Vasjugahje, nördlich am 
Turuxan, und östlich des Lena-Aldan-Gebiets, aus welchem sie von 
den Jakuten ganz verdrängt worden sind, in die älteren Gebiete der 
Jukagiren und der éukti-kaméadalischen Völker hinein führte, in 
Folge wovon ewenkijische und lamutische Stämme bis an die Kü- 
sten des Oxotskischen Meeres und lamutische Gruppen bis ins Fluß- 
gebiet des Anadyf und nach Kaméatka eingezogen sind. Die meisten 
dieser Wanderungen oder alle außer derjenigen nach dem Oxots- 
kischen Meer sind recht recent und haben erst in der Zeit nach der 
russischen Eroberung Sibiriens stattgefunden. 

Die Beziehungen von Jakutisch zu Ewenki sind unlängst in einer 
kurzen Monographie von A. V. Romanova, A. N. Myrejeva und P. 
P. Baraskov dargestellt worden, ,,Vzaimovlijanije evenkijskogo i 
jakutskogo jazykov“, 211 pp., Leningrad, 1975. Das Buch enthält 
die folgenden Abschnitte: Vorwort (3-14), Geschichtliche Angaben 
(15-29), die sich fast ausschließlich auf die neuere Zeit beziehen, 
Teil I: Einfluß des Jakutischen auf die ewenkijischen Dialekte der 
Jakutischen ASSR (30-98); die hauptsächlichen lexikosemantischen 
Gruppen von aus dem Jakutischen in die Ewenki-Dialekte der Ja- 
kutischen ASSR entlehnten Substantiva (98-124); Lehnüberset- 
zungen aus dem Jakutischen im Ewenki (124-145), Teil II: Ein- 
flüsse des Ewenki auf das Jakutische (145-162); Beilagen, haupt- 
sächlich 3 Wortregister der Entlehnungen (162-207); Bibliographie 
(207-209). Romanova hat davon die beiden ersten Abschnitte von 
Teil I, Phonetik und Morphologie, geschrieben, Myrejeva die näch- 
sten beiden über die „lexiko-semantischen Gruppen von Substan- 
tiva“, die auch die ewenkijischen Lehnübersetzungen jakutischer 
Redewendungen enthalten. Der II. Teil der Arbeit, der natür- 
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licherweise viel kürzer ausfallen mußte, da die ewenkijischen Ele- 
mente im Jakutischen in umgekehrtem Verhältnis zu denjenigen 
des Jakutischen im Ewenki stehen, stammt von Baraskov. Die Ar- 
beiten wurden noch zu Lebzeiten G. M. Vasileviés und unter ihrer 
Anleitung begonnen. Die Morphologie ist zugegebenermaßen viel zu 
kurz gekommen, da sie noch nicht genügend aufgearbeitet wäre. 
Obwohl das ganze Buch lediglich deskriptiv ist, ist es schon als reine 
Materialsammlung wertvoll. Das Kapitel über die Lehnübersetzun- 
gen ist reichlich mit Beispielen versehen worden. In den Beilagen 
zum Abschluß der Arbeit finden sich Verzeichnisse von ewenkiji- 
schen Wörtern in der jakutischen Literatursprache, von ewenkiji- 
schen Wörtern in den nordwestlichen und südöstlichen jakutischen 
Dialekten und von jakutischen Wörtern in den Ewenki-Dialekten 
der Jakutischen Republik. 

Eine historisch-vergleichende Darstellung der Lehnbeziehungen 
zwischen Jakutisch und Ewenki wäre natürlich viel wertvoller ge- 
wesen, da mit Hilfe einer solchen Fragen der historischen Phonolo- 
gie wie auch Grammatik der beiden Sprachen hätten erhellt und 
vielfach auch beantwortet werden können. Außerdem hätte man 
sich nicht auf eine Untersuchung der jakutischen Wörter im Ewenki 
der Jakutischen Republik beschränken sollen, sondern den gesamten 
jakutischen Lehnwörterschatz im Tungusischen, allen voran im 
Ewenki und Lamutischen, aber auch im Negidal, Solonischen und 
süd-tungusischen Sprachen zu erfassen versuchen sollen. Aber der 
Einfluß des Jakutischen beschränkt sich nicht auf die tungusischen 
. Sprachen, sondern reicht teilweise sehr weit darüber hinaus. Diese 
letzteren Fragen kann man sehr wohl einer späteren Studie vorbe- 
halten. 

Die Verfasser unterscheiden durchweg zwischen zwei Gruppen 
von Ewenki und deren Verhältnis zum Jakutischen: I. Die jüngere 
Generation, unter 35 Jahren, welche die jakutischen Elemente fast 
unverändert übernimmt, und II. die ältere, über 35 Jahren, deren 
jakutisches Sprachmaterial gewissen Veränderungen auf Grund der 
ewenkijischen Phonologie unterliegt. Die zur Gruppe II gehörenden 
„älteren Leute“ sind meist in Tajga-Brigaden arbeitende Rentier- 
züchter und Jäger, sie stellen das Personal von Pelztierfarmen oder 
von Kolxozen mit zahlenmäßig geringfügiger jakutischer Beleg- 
schaft, sie sind, mit andern Worten, der Modernisierungsmaschine- 
rie in weit geringerem Maße ausgesetzt als die jüngeren der Gruppe 
I. Im übrigen spricht die überwiegende Mehrzahl der Ewenki von 
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Jakutistan bereits Jakutisch, besucht jakutische Schulen und Lehr- 
anstalten aller Art, liest und hért andauernd Jakutisch und Rus- 
sisch, wozu dann noch die Massenmedia kommen (p. 30), so dab 
das Ewenki immer mehr an Verwendungsfähigkeit und schon gar 
an Nützlichkeit - ein wesentliches Moment — einbüßt, von vielen 
sogar als stérend und hinderlich empfunden, bis es ganz verschwin- 
det. 

Da die Darstellung rein deskriptiv ist und die Tatsachen der 
historischen ttirkischen Phonologie und Grammatik unberiicksich- 
tigt läßt, sind Ungenauigkeiten und Fehler unvermeidlich. So heißt 
es z.B. p. 74, „das intervokalische -j- jakutischer Wörter geht in 
der Aussprache der Ewenki beider Gruppen (der obigen beiden Al- 
tersgruppen. KHM) in % über“; folgende fünf Beispiele seien ange- 
führt: Jak. ajax, Ew. akak „Mund“, ajij: aki „Sünde“, zajaz : kahak 
„Butter, mit Sauermilch gemischt‘, mäjr: m&it „Gehirn“, kujas : 
kunäs „Hitze“. Es liegen keinerlei Gründe der tungusischen Phono- 
logie vor, weshalb ein jakutisches intervokalisches -j- durch -H- 
hätte vertreten werden müssen: die ewenkijischen Formen zeigen 
lediglich eine ältere jakutische mit dem ,,nasalisierten j“, Böhtlingks 
j, < früh- und ur-türk. *-%-, die auch heute noch in jakutischen 
Dialekten fortlebt. Bei maji „Gehirn“ : Ew. mé#i mag es sich ange- 
sichts von ges.-Tk. mäji um ur-tk. *-5- handeln, wie Räsänen an- 
nimmt (Et. Wb., 70: *bayi). Die Etymologie von ajax: atiak 
„Mund“ ist unklar; Pekarskij, 55, verweist auf Tk. ajag, ohne nå- 
here Angaben, womit ges.-Tk. ajag „Schale, Napf, Topf“ (WB I, 
201f.) gemeint ist, das bei Böhtlingk, Wb., p. 7, als ajax „Mund“ 
sowohl wie „großer Pokal, aus dem Kymys getrunken wird“ vor- 
kommt (semantische Parallelen werden evident: N.-Engl. [USA] 
mug „großes Gefäß; ‚Fresse‘“, wohl auch Berliner slang: ,,jrinzt 
wie 'n olla Primelpott”, u. dgl.); im WB ist die jakutische Form in 
ajax zu verbessern; = Mong. ajaya „id.“ (Räsänen, 11). Ebenso ist 
es falsch, zu sagen, daß jakutisches an- und auslautendes x im 
Ewenki zu k wird (76ff., 150ff.), wie z. B. in xata-: Ew. kata- ,,fest- 
machen, schließen“, zaraj-: Ew. karaj- „sich sorgen“, oder gar 
xotun : Ew. katun „Hausfrau; Dame“, zappax : Ew. kapkak ,,Dek- 
kel“, wo es gerade aus den letzten beiden Beispielen hervorgeht, 
daß die gegebene literatur-jakutische Form recenter als die im 
Ewenki ist, abgesehen davon, daß es keinerlei Erklärung dafür gibt, 
wieso ein jakut. zappax im Ewenki als kapkak erscheinen sollte. In 
all diesen Beispielen liegen im Ewenki Entlehnungen vor, die aus 
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einer alteren Schicht des Jakutischen stammen, als sie die neue und 
moderne jakutische Sprache aufweist: alle mit k- (resp. noch q-) 
und kapkak oder gapgag und katun oder qatun, die der modernen 
mit der Labialisation der 1. Silbe wie im Neu-Ujgurischen, qotun, 
xotun, vorangeht, gehören dieser älteren Schicht respektive Epoche 
an. Diese jakutischen Wörter sind ins Ewenki noch vor der Ver- 
schiebung von q vor a und o und im Auslaut zu x, vor den Konso- 
nantassimilationen (hier -pg- > -pp-) und vor der noch nicht in allen 
jakutischen Dialekten eingetretenen Labialisation der Wurzelsilbe 
vor labialem Vokal der 2. Silbe übernommen worden. Analog liegen 
die Dinge in den nordwestlichen und nordöstlichen jakutischen Dia- 
lekten, in welchen die gutturale Occlusiva vorhanden und noch 
nicht in die Fricativa übergegangen ist, so daß kein Grund vorliegt, 
die Occlusiva mit einem Einfluß seitens des Ewenki zu begründen, 
wie Baraskov (p. 150ff.) das tut. Wohl ist aber anzunehmen, daß 
in diesen jakutischen Dialekten die Occlusiva in der Nachbarschaft 
und Symbiose mit dem Ewenki dem Wandel zur Fricativa Wider- 
stand leistet. 

Nach diesen Fragen der relativen Chronologie, die von den drei 
Autoren leider ganz unberücksichtigt gelassen worden sind, bliebe 
noch die absolute Chronologie dieser Lautveränderungen festzu- 
stellen. Einige von ihnen sind ganz recent, einige andere doch wohl 
kaum älter als die letzten vier Jahrhunderte, die Zeit also, in der 
russische Quellen vorhanden sind, die in vielen Fällen ein Urteil 
über das Entstehen gewisser sprachlicher Vorgänge zulassen, so 
besonders geographische und Personennamen. An Hand dieses 
Materials läßt sich feststellen, daß eine ganze Reihe von wesent- 
lichen phonologischen Unterscheidungsmerkmalen der gegenwär- 
tigen tungusischen, mongolischen und türkischen Namen Sibiriens 
erst nach der russischen Eroberung entstanden sein müssen, worauf 
ich schon vor einigen Jahren in einer Rezension bzgl. bufatischer 
Ortsnamen im Bajkalgebiet (cf. M. N. Mel'xejev: ,,Proisxozdenije 
geografibeskix nazvanij Irkutskoj Oblasti“, Irkutsk, 1964) hinge- 
wiesen habe. Diese Tatsachen hätte man bei dieser Arbeit unbe- 
dingt berücksichtigen müssen. Was Ew. katun anbetrifft, so könnte 
es sich hier um ein älteres mongolisches oder vielleicht schon türki- 
sches Lehnwort, gatun, im Tungusischen handeln, nicht erst um ein 
jakutisches (das auch „Sravnitel’nyj slovaf tunguso-mahtZurskix 
jazykov“, p. 384f. annimmt), da es auch im Negidal und Soloni- 
schen vorliegt. So ist es auch in der Vertretung der jakutischen 
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Diphthonge aus alten türkischen Längen nicht sicher, ob es sich im 
Ewenki (der II. Gruppe), wo sie nicht als Diphthonge erscheinen 
(p. 50ff.), um einen sekundären Vorgang innerhalb des ewenkiji- 
schen Milieus handelt, oder ob hier nicht ebenfalls die im Jakuti- 
schen erhaltenen ur-türkischen Längen noch vor ihrer typisch jaku- 
tischen Diphthongierung ins Ewenki übernommen worden sind. 
Mir scheint das letztere der Fall zu sein. Bei Entlehnungen aus dem 
Ewenki ins Jakutische läßt sich die jakutische Diphthongierung 
beobachten: Ew. #ori „Stock, den die Frauen beim Rentierreiten 
benutzen“ > Jak. #wori, an der Anabara (p. 147), was besagt, daß 
Ew. “rt vor der jakutischen Diphthongierung entlehnt worden sein 
muß. Andererseits ist die recent wirkende Entwicklung von inter- 
vokalischem s zu k im Jakutischen so alt wie die Übernahme von 
jakutischen Lehnwörtern ins Ewenki: Ew. kihi < Jakut. kihi < kisi 
„Mensch“, kähe < kiähä < kiäsä < “kaba ,,Abend(s)“, Ew. ohok 
„Kamin, Ofen“ < Jakut. ohok < *ohog < *osog < očaq, neu-Jakut. 
ohox ,,id.“. So wird auch nicht das h bufatischer Lehnwörter im 
Jakutischen „als s- realisiert'', wie BaraSkov sagt (145), sondern 
das s- war im Bufatischen zur Zeit der Weitergabe ans Jakutische 
noch nicht zu h- verschoben: But. hädag „Köcher“, Mong., Türk. 
sayadag „id.“ : Jak. sa-hadax „Bewaffnung“ < jā „Bogen“ + saya- 
dag. Daß später ewenkijische Dialekte mit h- < s- und das Lamuti- 
sche, für das s- > h- insgesamt typisch ist, auf die Entwicklung von 
s- > h- im Jakutischen fördernd eingewirkt haben, wie Baraskov, 
allerdings ohne jede Rücksicht auf die Chronologie, annimmt, kann 
als sicher gelten: im jakutischen Dialekt von Verxojansk ha ,,Ge- 
wehr“ < sa < ja, ursprünglich ,,Bogen“, hap- „zumachen“ < sap- < 
jap-, hikäj „unreif, roh, ungekocht“ < sikdj (Pekarskij, 2208f.) < 
*&ig-käj, hojut- „abkühlen“ < soj-ut-, Causat. von soj- < Mong. 
soji- < #soyj-, Korean. söj- „id.“ (Räsänen, 425). Das Jakutische 
wird auf einem Gebiet gesprochen, auf dem in fast allen altajischen 
Sprachen die s-Laute im Anlaut und oft auch im Inlaut zwischen 
Vokalen zu h-Lauten oder Null werden: Türk. s- > Jak. Null, 
Türk. -s- zwischen Vokalen > Jak. -h-, Ew. s-/$- > h-, -s/$- zwischen 
Vokalen > -h-, Mong. Bufat s- > h-, -s- zwischen Vokalen > -h-. 
Dies Gebiet erstreckt sich im Durchschnitt je 1500 km weit vom 
Bajkal nach Nordwesten, Norden und Nordosten, wahrend der 
Bajkal im Siiden von dem Streifen bufatischer Dialekte mits >h 
eingefaßt wird. Die süd-sibirischen Türk-Sprachen nehmen an die- 
ser Entwicklung nicht teil, wohl aber fern im Westen das Baskiri- 
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sche, womit es zusätzlich einiger anderer Charakteristika auf seine 
sibirische Herkunft aufmerksam macht. 

"Im Zusammenhang mit den genannten phonologischen Verhält- 
nissen ist ein Vergleich von Strahlenbergs kurzer jakutischer Wör- 
terliste von 1730 angebracht (z.B. in J. R. Kruegers „Yakut 
Manual”, 1962, pp. 305-310), da daraus ebenfalls zu schließen ist, 
daß zu Beginn des XVIII. Jahrhunderts gewisse Lautveränderun- 
gen im Jakutischen noch nicht so weit gegangen waren wie heute 
oder überhaupt noch nicht eingesetzt hatten. 

Zur Morphologie muß noch weiteres Material abgewartet werden. 

Vasilevié, die noch das Vorwort geschrieben hat, bemerkt hierin, 
daß die Verfasser sich lediglich auf das gegenwärtige Material stüt- 
zen und sich deshalb nicht zur Aufgabe gemacht haben, die Zeit der 
Entlehnung festzustellen. Sie erinnert in diesem Zusammenhang 
daran, daß nicht alle Elemente des Lexikons und der Grammatik, 
die dem Jakutischen und Ewenki gemeinsam sind, zur Kategorie 
der Entlehnungen gehören, und daß in beiden Sprachen Schichten 
von gemeinsamen Wörtern vorhanden sind, die zu verschiedenen 
Epochen der tungusischen wie der türkischen Sprachgeschichte ge- 
hören. Sie führt eine Liste von älteren und eine von späteren ge- 
meinsamen Etyma an (p. 4-8). Die Auswahl dieser Wörter ist aber 
nicht glücklich, da beide Gruppen nicht wenige archaische wie re- 
cente Lehnwörter enthalten, was nicht erkannt worden ist, und 
weiterhin in einer Reihe von Fällen Lehnwörter mit urverwandten 
Formen parallel vorkommen, die erst noch voneinander geschieden 
werden müssen. Zur archaischen Schicht stellt Vasilevié auch katun/ 
xatyn (mit einer mir unbekannten Nebenform gatan in den türki- 
schen Sprachen), das altes Lehnwort < sogd. zwatên ist - trotzdem 
die altajische Form gatun früher als der sogdische Prototyp belegt 
ist -, weiterhin arti, arda, aréa für wacholderähnliche Baume und 
Sträucher, ein schwieriges Etymon, das auch semitisch und mediter- 
ran ist; daban/davan „Paßweg“, im Türkischen (auch im Jakuti- 
schen) wie in einigen (allen ?) tungusischen Sprachen Lehnwort aus 
dem Mongolischen; daka/dapka „Ufer, Rand, Grenze“, wobei das 
Verhältnis der zwei Formen zueinander - falls es nicht zwei ver- 
schiedene Etyma sind - erst untersucht werden muß, wozu aber 
Jakut. daya „Rand‘ nur als Lehnwort aus dem Mongolischen ge- 
stellt werden kann, womit Özbek. dekkd „id.“ aber nur die Bedeu- 
tung gemeinsam hat; in Ew. žaka sind 2 (oder gar 3) Etyma zu- 
sammengefallen, die Vasilevié in ihrem Wb. 1958, p. 146, nicht ge- 
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trennt hat, aber Ew. japka ,,Ufer, Rand, Grenze, Sohle“ (ib., s. v.) 
hat damit nichts zu tun (richtig: Sravnit. slov., pp. 243 und 250f.), 
sije[dev „essen“ sind zwei verschiedene Etyma, von denen das erste 
gesamt-tungusisch ist: Ew: sé-/sé-, Lam. hé-, Ngd., Oroki, Olča se-, 
Nanaj sea-, Udi, Orodi sa-, Man3u saj- „kauen“, sonst im Altajischen 
aber zu fehlen scheint, wahrend es im Uralischen gut vertreten ist: 
Suomi süö- ,,essen‘‘, Mordv. Erza seve-, sdvy-, Mokša seva-, siva- ete., 
Udm. s-, Mansi täj- ete., Xanty Vasjugan ig-, i-, Vax lig-, li-, Süd 
tew-, te-, Ung. äv- „id.“ (Collinder, Voe., 117, 148, der es auch mit 
den tungusischen Formen zusammenstellt); es findet sich auch im 
Jenisejischen: Ket si- „id.“ (Castrén, 186) und ist überhaupt nostra- 
tisch (V. M. Illi8-Svityé in Etimologija 1965 [Moskau, 1967], p. 380 
sub ecrs!, zu dem aber das Altaj. *3é- „id.“ nicht gestellt werden: 
sollte); gesamt-tung. $ep-, Türk. jd-, je-, ji- (> Jakut. sid-) kann 
als gesamt-altajisch angesehen werden; wieso Vasileviö heterogene 
Wörter wie Teleut. jamza-, Mong. $oylo- (,,essen‘‘?), Bur. zabza 
„Mundwinkel“ hier untergebracht hat, ist mir unverständlich; 
ar(y)gy, araki „Vodka“ ist im Türkischen und Mongolischen, auch 
sonst, allbekanntes älteres Lehnwort < Arab. ‘aragi. Ganz ähnlich 
liegen die Beispiele in der etwas kürzeren zweiten Liste. Aus den 
beiden neueren Büchern zur altajischen Lexik, ,,Oderki sravnitel'noj 
leksikologii altajskix jazykov“ (Leningrad, 1972) und ,,Problema 
ob&önosti altajskix jazykov“ (Leningrad, 1971) und einigen früheren 
westlichen Arbeiten hätten sich leicht einleuchtendere Beispiele zu- 
sammenstellen lassen. Zur zweitältesten Schicht der dem Jakuti- 
schen wie dem Ewenki gemeinsamen Etyma bemerkt Vasilevié, daß 
diese wahrscheinlich aus der Zeit der Herausbildung der jakuti- 
schen Sprache stammen und „Hinweise auf die Nähe des Jakuti- 
schen zum Mongolischen“ enthalten, d. h. auf eine größere Zahl von 
Gemeinsamkeiten, Isoglossen. Diese hätte zuerst Radloff bemerkt, 
sagt Vasilevié (p. 6, Anm. 4), und dann Stan. Kałużyński (dessen 
Name in dem ganzen Buch immer falsch wiedergegeben wird) genau 
festgestellt. Aber auch Böhtlingk hat die mongolischen Elemente 
im Jakutischen, und nicht nur die lexikalischen, sehr wohl erkannt, 
wie sich schon beim flüchtigen Durchblättern seines Werkes (,, Uber 
die Sprache der Jakuten“, StPetbg., 1851) zeigt, da nämlich zu 
jener Zeit noch eine solche Publikationskultur herrschte — von der 
wir uns sehr weit entfernt haben -, daß man die Zitate aus den 
orientalischen Literatursprachen in deren eigener Schrift wieder- 
gab. Weiterhin erwähnt Vasilevié Ubrjatovas Ansicht, nach welcher 
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. die Entwicklung dieser jakutisch-mongolischen Ubereinstimmun- 
gen durch ,,anhaltende gegenseitige Einwirkungen und die Zwei- 
sprachigkeit der Vorfahren der Jakuten“ (ibid.) bedingt sei. Im 
Gespräch mit Vasilevié wollte Nadeljajev den starken mongolischen 
Einfluß im Jakutischen anders erklären, und zwar sowohl mit der 
historischen Phonetik wie auch mit geschichtlichen Argumenten: 
Allaj, der Held jakutischer oloyxo, der Sage nach als erster die Lena 
hinuntergefahren, konnte ein Abkomme aus dem kaiserlichen Haus 
der Qytan, Ljao, sein, der beim Fall des Reiches (1115ff.) mit den 
Seinen nach Norden zog, und „daher“ (,,sledovatel’no‘‘!) wären 
„der Grundstock der Vorfahren der Jakuten mongolische Qytan, 
die sprachlich türkisiert waren‘. Quellen sind hierfür keine genannt, 

- aber Vasilevié vertröstet uns auf die noch ausstehende Erforschung 
der ältesten Beziehungen des Jakutischen zum Proto(Ur)-Mongo- 
lischen und Proto(Ur)-Tungusischen. Was das letztere angeht, so 
sollte es klar sein, daß es zur Zeit des Proto-Mongolischen und Proto- 
Tungusischen noch kein Jakutisch gegeben haben kann, sondern 
eben auch nur Proto-Türkisch (Die russischen term. techn. ,,pra- 
tjurkskij' und „prajazyk‘“‘ können „proto-türkisch“ und ,,Proto- 
Sprache“ wie auch „ur-türkisch“ und ,,Ur-Sprache” bedeuten - 
was nicht ganz dasselbe ist.). Nadeljajev hat aber die beiden Fragen 
offengelassen, wann und wo die mongolischen Qytan türkisiert wor- 
den wären - für die es keinerlei Anhaltspunkte gibt, da wir ja mit 
der Qytan(Ljao)-Dynastie auf sehr wohl bearbeitetem historischen 
Grund sind, was den genannten Autoren unbekannt geblieben zu 
‚sein scheint. Aber es ist ja eine nicht so ganz unbedeutende Gruppe 

: aus den regierenden Ljao-Kreisen nach Westen abgewandert, unter 

der Führung von Jä-Ljü Ra-Sy, und hat dann das Reich der Si-Ljao 

oder Qara Qytaj gegründet — alles wohlbekannte Tatsachen. Sicher- 
lich hat Nadeljajev der Name Jä-Ljü vorgeschwebt, der Name des 

Kaiser-Clans der Ljao-Dynastie, zu welchem Jä-Ljü Da-Sy wie auch 

später Jä-Ljü Ctu-C‘aj, der Ratgeber Cingis-Xans, gehörten. Und 

Allaj läßt sich sehr gut als späte subarktische Reminiszenz des 

Namens Jä-Ljü auffassen, wozu ja auch noch das Motiv der Ab- 

wanderung sehr gut paßt — nur waren die historischen Ereignisse 

sehr viel bedeutender als die Abwanderung der Jakuten nach Nord- 
ost-Sibirien — außer für die Jakuten selbst. 

Vom Mongolischen der Qytan weiß man noch immer viel zu we- 
nig. Es war ein älteres Sprachstadium als das der Epoche Cingis- 

Xans, wie es im Jiian-C'ao-Bi-Sy festgehalten ist, und könnte recht 
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wohl als alt-siid-mongolisch bezeichnet werden. Meines Wissens hat 
sich im Jakutischen nichts feststellen lassen, was man als qytan- 
mongolisch ansehen kénnte. Auch altmongolische Elemente aus 
der Zeit des Jüan-Ö‘ao-Bi-Sy sind nicht erkennbar (cf. Kałużyński, 
op. cit., 119ff.), obwohl zur Zeit Cingis-Xans die engere Gebiets- 
nachbarschaft von Proto-Jakuten und Mongolen schon durch die 
jakutische Abwanderung nach Nordosten, ins Lena-Gebiet, nicht 
mehr bestanden haben muß, da die Proto-Jakuten sich dem mon- 
golischen Druck noch vor der Unterwerfung der Karajit und Naj- 
man, spätestens unmittelbar danach, entzogen haben müssen. Trotz 
ihrer politischen Freiheit blieben sie aber doch immer Nachbarn 
mongolischer Stämme, die dem Zug der Jakuten von ferne gefolgt 
sein werden, sich am Nordrand der zentralasiatischen Steppenge- 
biete aufhielten und in die anliegende Tajgazone einzudringen be- 
gannen; aus diesen Stämmen bildeten sich schließlich die Bufaten. 
Dann kam nicht ganz ein halbes Jahrtausend später die russische 
Einwanderung auch in jene Gebiete Sibiriens: die Jakuten zogen 
immer weiter nach Norden, wo sie sich jenseits des Polarkreises in 
zwei große Gruppen teilten, eine, die nach Osten bis über die 
Kolyma hinaus, und eine, die nach Westen zog, bis nahe zur Jenisej- 
Mündung, in Gebiete, die zu jener Zeit nicht mehr ganz leer waren, 
denn dorthin hatten sich die von den Jakuten aus ihren südlicheren 
Wohn- und Wandergebieten langsam, aber unaufhaltsam verdräng- 
ten Tungusen zurückgezogen. Doch auch jetzt blieben noch die süd- 
lichen Jakutenstämme in dauernder, vielleicht lockerer werdender 
Verbindung mit den Mongolen. Intensiver wurden dabei aber ihre 
Beziehungen zu den Neuankömmlingen, den Russen, schon dadurch, 
daß diese ihnen zahlenmäßig so sehr überlegen waren. 

Das Jakutische ist kein türkisiertes Qytan-Mongolisch, das ,,in 
der Nachbarschaft mit den Ur-Tungusen beheimatet‘ war, wie 
Vasilevié (l. c., p. 7) nach Nadeljajev anzunehmen geneigt war. Das 
Jakutische ist und war eine echt-türkische Sprache, und wenn es 
auch unter einem starken mongolischen Einfluß stand - und dies 
bis ins XIX. Jahrhundert hinein -, in Folge wovon das Jakutische 
nicht nur lexikalische, sondern auch morphologische Elemente aus 
dem Mongolischen übernahm, so hat das in keiner Weise den türki- 
schen Grundcharakter der Sprache verändert. In dieser Hinsicht 
läßt sich das Jakutische mit seinem Gegenstück an dem anderen, 
südwestlichen Ende der türkischen Welt, dem Osmanischen verglei- 
chen; beide Sprachen haben unter starken fremden Einflüssen ihre 
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echt-türkische Natur mit erstaunlicher Zahigkeit--durch die politisch- 
ethnische Vorherrschaft, die sie auf ihren jeweiligen Gebieten aus- 
geübt haben - bewahrt, eine Eigenschaft, die sich in gleichem Ver- 
hältnis bei anderen türkischen Sprachen respektive Völkern nicht 
feststellen läßt, wie z. B. dem Özbekischen, obwohl auch es den seit 
seiner Eroberung Türkistans in seiner Mitte fortbestehenden irani- 
schen Einflüssen bis heute nicht unterlegen ist und auch im Lauf 
weiterer Jahrhunderte bestimmt nicht unterliegen wird. Im Gegen- 
satz zum Jakutischen hat bei der Übernahme der fremden lexikali- 
schen Elemente das Osmanische einen bedeutenden Einbruch in 
sein lautharmonisches System erlitten, während das Jakutische bis 
in die jüngste Zeit hinein alles Fremde in quasi totalitärer Weise 
assimiliert und seinem Lautsystem unterwirft, was am Mongolischen 
nicht oder doch nur wenig in Erscheinung tritt, da beide Lautsy- 
steme eine sehr weitgehende Übereinstimmung im Lautvorrat wie 
auch der Lautharmonie aufweisen, aber bei der Übernahme des 
russischen Wortmaterials, das vom altajischen des Jakutischen und 
Mongolischen ebenso verschieden wie das des Arabischen und Per- 
sischen vom Osmanischen ist, geht es so rigoros vor wie keine andere 
türkische oder altajische Sprache. Den Jakuten ist mit den Osmanen 
die Expansivkraft gemeinsam, ein zwar allgemeines Charakteristi- 
kon der altajischen Steppennomaden, die aber an diesen beiden 
Enden der türkischen Welt innerhalb sehr verschiedener histori- 
scher Gegebenheiten zu einer Vormachtstellung eines einzelnen tür- 
kischen Volkes geführt hat: die Osmanen, die als Erobererdynastie 
die Nachfolgerstaaten der Halifen von Bagdad und des Byzantini- 
schen Reiches übernehmen und den östlichen, asiatischen Teil des 
letzteren türkisieren, womit sie die Voraussetzung zu dem unver- 
hältnismäßigen Wachstum der osmanischen Nationalität — heute an 
die 40 Millionen Menschen - gelegt haben, im fernen Nordosten die 
Jakuten, die als lose organisierte Stammesverbände aus den Rand- 
gebieten des Reiches der Qytan (Ljao), Zür&en (Cin) und schließ- 
lich der Mongolen Cingis-Xans in die meist von tungusischen Jäger-, 
Fischer- und Rentierziichterstammen durchwanderte und dünnbe- 
siedelte Tajga die großen Ströme der Flußgebiete der Lena abwärts 
in größerer Dichte, als die Tungusen sie aufweisen können, einziehen 
und sich dort mit überlegenen Wirtschaftsmethoden ansiedeln, 
nicht unter einer Erobererdynastie mit einer differenzierten Büro- 
kratie und schlagkräftigen Armee, aber doch als ethnologisch-lin- 
guistisch wie auch ökonomisch-politisch einheitliche Eroberer mit 
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langsamer, aber sehr beständiger, griindlicher Absorption ihrer 
neuen fremden Nachbarn, die in der Mehrzahl Tungusen, die Vor- 
fahren der heutigen Ewenki und Lamuten, einige wohl auch der 
Negidal waren. In neuerer und neuester Zeit, d. h. wohl im XIX. 
und XX. Jahrhundert, erreicht der ethnisch-linguistische Druck 
der Jakuten im fernen Nordosten die Jukagiren und dukdi-kamdada- 
lische Völker, im Norden und Nordwesten die Samojeden. So sind 
die Jakuten heute mit etwas iiber einer Viertelmillion Menschen 
den beiden tungusischen Völkern, den Ewenki (25000) und den 
Lamuten 8000) um das Sfache überlegen, und sind mit ihren süd- 
lichen mongolischen Nachbarn, den Bufaten, die beiden stärksten 
Nationalitäten ganz Nord-Asiens — abgesehen von den Russen und 
Ukrajinern -, verhalten sich aber zu den Osmanen wie 1: 160, auf 
einem Territorium, das nahezu 6mal größer ist als das der Türki- 
schen Republik, die Siedlungsgebiete der Jakuten außerhalb ihrer 
nationalen Republik nicht mitgerechnet. 

Das echt-türkische Sprachmaterial des Osmanischen ist im Hin- 
blick auf die Geschichte der osmanischen Nation wie seiner Literatur 
erstaunlich frei von fremden Einflüssen und bietet damit das typi- 
sche Bild der sich nur langsam verändernden, d.h. auch langsam 
entwickelnden türkischen Sprachen, so daß seine Abstammungs- 
linie vom „Kök-Türkischen“ als eine einfache Gerade dargestellt 
werden kann. Die größte Zahl ursprünglicher, d.h. archaischer 
Charakteristika findet sich natürlicherweise in der Morphologie. Im 
Gegensatz zum Osmanischen hat das Jakutische, trotz der Bewah- 
rung einer Reihe von charakteristischen altertümlichen, ursprüng- 
lichen Zügen, nicht wenige Neuerungen durchgeführt, mit denen es 
sich von den historischen wie gerade auch von den neuen, modernen 
türkischen Sprachen abhebt; diese sind gewisse phonologische Er- 
scheinungen, wie die strikte Labialharmonie, die Labialattraktion, 
die Spaltung gewisser ur-türkischer Langvokale in Diphthonge und 
die rigorosen Assimilationen, gewisse Veränderungen und Zusätze 
im Casus-System, an der Pronominalbildung und im Verbalsystem. 
Einige dieser jakutischen Innovationen deuten auf eine frühere 
engere Gemeinschaft mit den süd-sibirischen Türksprachen, beson- 
ders deren östlichem Zweig, dem Tuva und Karayas, hin. Das Jakuti- 
sche hat aber zahlreiche Suffixe der Nominal- wie der Verbalstamm- 
bildung aus dem Mongolischen übernommen (cf. hierzu Kałużyński, 
op. cit., spec. pp. 68-118), was durch den identischen Bau der beiden 
Sprachen nur noch erleichtert wurde. Dasselbe muß auch zu einem 
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nicht mehr bestimmbaren Grad bei der Ubernahme mongolischen 
Wortmaterials mitgewirkt haben. Syntaktische Einflüsse lassen sich 
keine feststellen, weil die syntaktischen Regeln in beiden Sprachen 
dieselben, altajischen, sind. In Anbetracht der großen Zahl von 
Lehn- und Fremdwörtern aus dem Arabischen und Persischen, die 
nicht der türkischen Lautharmonie unterworfen werden, hat das 
echt-türkische Wortmaterial des Osmanischen keinerlei Anzeichen 
einer allmählich um sich greifenden Zersetzung der Lautharmonie - 
wie sie z.B. im Özbekischen schon vor langer Zeit durchgegriffen hat. 
Die Morphologie ist ebenfalls echt-türkisch, echt-altajisch geblieben, 
trotz Übernahme einiger fremder Konstruktionen, wie die persische 
und arabische Idäfät, die aber mit ganz wenigen Ausnahmen auf den 
Gebrauch bei nicht-türkischem Wortmaterial beschränkt bleibt. 
Persische und ganz besonders arabische morphologische Elemente 
würden sich nur mit äußerstem Zwang in den lebendigen Sprach- 
körper des Türkischen einpflanzen lassen und finden sich daher auch 
njcht in der Literatursprache aus der Epoche der größten Über- 
fremdung (XVII. und X VIII. Jahrhundert). Als anfälliger erweist 
sich da schon die Syntax mit der Übernahme von untergeordneten 
Konjunktionalsätzen, die schon sehr früh in der osmanischen Lite- 
ratur auftritt und sich immer wieder findet, aber nie zur Regel ge- 
worden ist, bis sie in der modernen Sprache, vom europäischen 
literarischen Vorbild beeindruckt, sich stärker durchzusetzen be- 
strebt. In fast allen modernen Türksprachen läßt sich die Tendenz 
zur syntaktischen Subordination beobachten - außerhalb des Os- 
manischen eine Folge des russischen literarischen Beispiels, wie ehe- 
dem die des persischen, weniger des arabischen, für alle osmanischen 
Literaturepochen. Demgegenüber herrscht im Jakutischen reine 
altajische Koordination der Satzglieder. Das fremde lexikalische 
Material ist in beiden Sprachen recht beträchtlich; hier hat ohne 
Zweifel das Osmanische die stärkste Überfremdung erlitten, aber 
auch im Jakutischen ist der fremde Wortschatz, besonders der 
mongolische mit dem russischen kombiniert, nicht zu unterschätzen 
und mag wohl - ich habe allerdings keinerlei Zahlen zur Verfügung, 
noch selbst aufzustellen versucht - an die 70%, des osmanischen 
heranreichen. Es müßte noch festgestellt werden, ob im Jakutischen, 
ähnlich dem Anwachsen des russischen Wortschatzes in anderen 
türkischen Sprachen auf Kosten des arabischen und persischen, der 
russische auch zunehmend den mongolischen verdrängt. Die Ana- 
logie ist eigentlich zwingend; in beiden Fällen handelt es sich vor- 
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Introduction 


Tibetan Buddhism is known to have had both an earlier and a 
later propagation. The continuity of the practice of Buddhism in 
Central Tibet was broken since the reign of King gLang Dar-ma 
(838-842 A.D.) who succeeded his zealous Buddhist brother, 
Ral-pa-can. 

The earlier propagation, sNga-Dar, began during the reign of 
King Srong-bTsan sGam-po (d. 649 A.D.). This beginning was in 
part due to the influence of his Nepalese and Chinese queens who 
brought Buddhist images to Tibet for the first time. After his death, 
continuing through his eight successors up to and including Ral-pa- 
can (d. 836 A.D.), Buddhism was the religion of official Imperial 
sanction. During this period, the first Buddhist monastery was built 
(bSam-Yas, founded 775 A.D.) and the first Tibetans (Sad-mi mi- 
bDun)* were initiated. 

Bon Doctrine, based partly on the pre-Buddhist religion in Tibet, 
was again given preference over Buddhism immediately following 
the murder of Ral-pa-can. This switch in favor was largely due to 
the influence of powerful families and ministers who had inherited 
the political leverage of Tibet. The rising tide of the increasingly 
popular Buddhism had begun to diminish their own influence and 
it had to be therefore eradicated in Central Tibet. 

* Parentheses indicate implied meaning from the Tibetan text and useful, 


well-documented information to increase the lucidity of the translation and 
to benefit the reader. 
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gLang Dar-ma inflicted punishments upon the adherents of Bud- 
dhism through banishments, forced conversion to Bon, or death. 
Due to the persecution, many practicing Buddhists fled to the out- 
lying districts which were no longer strictly subject to Central 
Tibetan authority. 

The text presented in transcription and translation in this thesis 
was written by Blo-bzang Chos-kyi Nyi-ma (1737-1802), the ITI 
Thu'u-bkwan tulku of the bGon-lung Byams-pa gLing monastery 
in Amdo. His life is presented in Lokesh Chandra’s Materials for a 
History of Tibetan Literature, Part I, p. 55, note 33, published in 
New Delhi in 1963 by the International Academy of Indian Culture, 
Sata-Pitaka Series #28. 

He relates the flight of three old spiritual teachers from the 
meditation school at Chu-bo-ri, gTsang Rab-gSal, g-Yo dGe-’Byung, 
and dMar Shakyamuni. These men later initiated dGongs-pa Rab- 
gSal, the hero in our biography. He is historically important for 
having provided the inspiration for the initial thrust back to Cep- 
tral Tibet where Buddhist practice was to blossom again and to 
endure until 1959 A.D. He served as the single most important link 
in the Chain of Spiritual Teachers of the Vinayadharas (Holders of 
the Rules of the Buddhist Disciplinary Code). 

dGongs-pa Rab-gSal, often referred to simply as bLa-Chen, the 
Great Guru, was born of Bön-po parents in Amdo, Northeast Tibet. 
However, as our text says, “. . . due to the power of former inclina- 
tions, he had faith in Buddhism . . .” After his own novice initiation 
(Rab-byung) he was granted full ordination (bsNyen-rDzogs) so 
that he in turn would be in a position to grant initiation (dBang- 
bsKur). According to the Vinaya Code, a full monk (dGe-sLong) 
cannot perform the initiation ceremony until over five years have 
elapsed from his own full ordination. Our author, Chos-kyi Nyi-ma, 
relates that in bLa-Chen's case, this rule was suspended by his own 
upädhyäya, gTsang Rab-gSal, so that bLa-Chen could perform 
initiations earlier. We are immediately struck by the wisdom of 
these men. They were not blindly dogmatic. Their purpose was 
clearly the teaching of spiritual refinement. The very fact of their 
flexibility in action hints at the inherent power of spiritual wisdom. 
Our text says that bLa-Chen went on to initiate the 10 men of 
dbUs and gTsang, including the famous kLu-Mes. The manner in 
which Buddhism was restored in Central Tibet through their influ- 
ence is briefly recounted. Ki 
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The Great Lama himself was Tibetan Buddhism's link in the 
continuous, initiated Chain of Teachers of the Vinayadhara Tra- 
_ dition during the Second Propagation. His historical position is 
comparable to that of the Indian Pandit Atisha's later role in the 
continuation of Buddhist Tradition in Western Tibet, having ar- 
rived there in 1042 A.D. Our author quotes Atisha's opinion of 
bLa-Chen: “Because such a work of that kind is not expected of an 
ordinary man, it is certain that bLa-Chen was a person who at- 
tained the Bhümis. When one has seen the work and worship of the 
Sütras by that very man where else could the Tibetans know of a 
similar person? These are deeds performed by a Pandit.” So the 
tradition goes. 

The chronological sequence of events preceding Atisha's arrival 
in Tibet is confused in the literature. If the three old teachers fled 
from Chu-bo-ri around 842 A.D. and initiated bLa-Chen sometime 
shortly thereafter, the most reasonable birthdate for bLa-Chen is 
882 A.D., a male water-mouse year as our text requires, and the 
date which agrees with Richardson. That his death occurred 84 
years later in a pig year also coincides with Richardson's determi- 
nation that he died in 915 A.D. The date given in the Re'u Mig? 
for bLa-Chen's birth, 1035 A.D., also a wood-pig year, is totally 
inconsistent with incontestably dated events. 

Other Tibetan literature (cf. Bu-sTon, sBa-bZed etc.) presents 
evidence that in fact bLa-Chen probably did not himself initiate the 
10 men of dbUs and gTsang, as is stated in this biography, but that 
there were probably one or two intercessors from bLa-Chen up to 
kLu-Mes. Full attention and consideration will be given to the 
chronology only after adducing all major sources. This considera- 
` tion will be fully developed in the dissertation to follow the trans- 
lation of this biography. 


1 Richardson, H. E., JRAS, “A Tibetan Inscription from rGyal-lHa- 
Khang; and a Note on Tibetan Chronology from A. D. 841 to A. D. 1042,” 
pp. 57-78, 1957. 

2 Sata-Pitaka Series, No. 8, ed. by Lokesh Chandra, The dPag-bSam lJon- 
bZang of Sum-pa mKhan-po, International Academy of Indian Culture, 
New Dehli, 1959. 
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Translation 


This work is the beautiful and precious garland of the biography 
of the great Lama, the Bodhisattva dGongs-pa Rab-gsal, related in 
an abridged version. Due to his extensive practice of the precious 
two groups,! he has become highly sublime and has accomplished 
the ascent of a chorten which symbolizes the four bodies.? He is 
conquering the darkness of the destitute phenomenal world by the 
light of the sun and the moon represented by the knowledge of 
spiritual instruction (from his Teacher) and of the sacred Dharma 
itself. 

He is the world mountain Meru of the religion of the Shakyamuni, 
encircled by golden mountains which represent the hosts of the 
venerable Teachers of the Three Vehicles. He should be praised by 
an ocean of eulogies as salutations to the incarnated bodies which 
are as many as dust particles in a field. 

I pay homage by devotion through the Three Means? together 
to him who holds the Teachings of Tibet, who caused the desceift 
of the cool shade of benefit and bliss after he was raised by the 
multitudes of his virtues, without falling. 

I bow down from the heart to the great Lama Mahasattva who 
is endowed with great kindness and creates extensive clarity, who, 
refreshed by the elixir of deep meditation produced in his Mind, is 
attached to the spiritual instruction which is, to a high degree, the 
lamp of the Buddha's Teaching. 

“In the realm of the northern snow country, the Doctrine of the 
Shakyamuni, having decreased to the size of a mere mustard seed, 
became like the Wishing Tree in a short time, due to his grace.” 
Thus all men trained in philosophy state unanimously. Therefore I 
have instigated my mind by the powerful winds of recollection of 
the magnanimous kindness of the son of the Jina, [my mind being] 
much like the enchanted lakes* which are agitated, and the waves 
are the events of his life in the overflowing stream which follows. 

When a vicious king in the glacier country? completely annihi- 
lated the Doctrine of the Buddha, he (dGongs-pa Rab-gsal) had 


ı Learning and moral spirit. 

2 Nirmänakäya, sambhogakaya, dharmakaya, vajrakäya. 

3 Action, words, and thoughts. 

4 Tibetan: grangs bdun dang rol-pa’i mtsho; the seven lakes of mythology 
around Mt. Meru. 

5 ‘Tibetan: gangs can; literally meaning ‘glacier- bound” or ‘glacier-ridden.’ 
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produced the roots of virtue for the incomparable Buddhahood 
over a long period after he had attained the spiritual power derived 
from many a Wishing Prayer for obtaining the sacred Spiritual 
Truth, the realization of the Dharma. I shall compose the epitomized 
biography of that famous Mahäsattva himself who rekindled 
from Amdo the spark of the Doctrine and enflamed it throughout 
all of Tibet. 

In his previous incarnation this great Lama [bLa Chen] was born 
as "Bro sTag-sNang Khri-gSum-rJe and served as a minister to a 
religious king. He pronounced many wishing prayers for obtaining 
the sacred religion, and died 35 years later in the iron-pig year.” 
In the blessed land of Tsong-kha, he took rebirth as the son of a 
married Bon-po couple in the male water-mouse year” and was given 
the Bon-po name Mu-zu gsal bar? by his parents. Due to the power 
of former karma, he had faith in Buddhism and, after having grown 
up, received mantras secretly from Non ’Jam-dpal. 

eK had Rin-chen rDo-rje had personally experienced the figure of 
AvalokiteSvara, and this realization!” was sought (by dGongs-pa 
Rab-gsal). (dGongs-pa Rab-gsal) learned Mädhyamika Philosophy 
and Logic from sKyi rGyal-ba’i gTsug-tor, and became learned in 
.the theory and practice of Yoga and the Tantras through the 
teaching of Nam dGa'ldan Byang-chub.!! 


° Tucci lists the “Bro on p. 757 of his Tibetan Painted Scrolls as one of the 
old Imperial families which helped re-establish Buddhism during its Second 
Propagation. 

7 Provisionally 831 A. D.; from George Roerich, The Blue Annals, Part I, 
Calcutta, 1949, p. 63. 

8 Provisionally 832 A. D. 

® The text gives the birth name as Mu-zu gSal-’bar. Variants have been 
found: Deb-ther rGya-misho, p. 41, 1.5 -dMu-zu gSal-’bar; rGyal-rabs gSal- 
ba'i Me-long, ed. B. I. Kuznetsov, £1965, 1.27 -sMa-za gSal; A Tibetan History 
of Bon, Samten Karmay, p. 106 -Mu-thur dGongs-pa Rab-gsal; however the 
Tibetan letters z and th (dental surd aspirant) may easily be confused as to 
mere orthographical appearance. Therefore, with what evidence has been 
presented, it seems more likely that the name given by Karmay should have 
been read Mu-zur, not mu-thur. As for the name sMa-za gsal given in the 
rG'yal-rabs, chances are good that the copyist deleted the sign for the u 
vowel under the letter z. The difference of prefixes of the initial labial sound 
m in the orthographies of Mu, dMu, and sMu is a usual occurrence in Tibetan 
works, of possible non-Tibetan origin, rather representing a zhang-zhung 
word. 

10 Tibetan: sems-bskyed; Sanskrit: cittotpida. See: LaMotte, Etienne, 
Histoire du Bouddhisme Indien, Institute Orientaliste, 1958, 1967, p. 693. 

11 See: Thomas, F. W., Nam, An Ancient Language of the Sino-Tibetan 
Borderlands, London, 1948. 
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Then, at that time when the Doctrine was eradicated by the 
King of Tibet, gLang Dar-ma, three monks who were staying at 
the meditation hermitage of glorious Chu-bo-ri, dMar Sakyamuni, 
g-Yo, dGe-’byung, and gTsang Rab-gsal’* took the necessary books 
of the Vinaya (Buddhist Tradition of Discipline), the Karmasatam™ 
and so forth, and fled. Although they got to mNga’-ris by hiding 
during daylight and travelling at night, they were unable to stay 
there. They took the northern route from mNga’-ris and proceeded 
to the country of the Uighur Turks (Hor). 

Then, since the languages were different and they were not (there- 
fore) in a position to do the work of teaching, they stayed (only) a 
little while, relying upon the upäsaka Sakya Ses-rab. They went 
hither to a salt lake in Be-ri which was in the lower part of Amdo 
to the south. They meditated in all of the hermitages of Dan-tig 
$el-gyi dgon,!4 at An-chung gNam-rDZong and at Lo rDo-rje Brag 
in rMa-lung. 5 

The people who tended cattle on the mountain of Dan-tig saw 
these three holy men sitting in a rock cave and, when walking home 
in the evening, they told people (what they had seen). Mu-zu gSal- 
'bar heard (that). The next morning, when he came to see for him- 
self, he located the three Masters, and thought to himself, “Firstly, 
I have to enter spiritual life in order to spread that Doctrine in the 
Ten Directions, allaying the suffering of human beings. Its nectar 
is salvation [redemption from the vicious circle of Sansara]* after 
one has been cleansed of the miseries of Worldly Existence.” 

(dGongs-pa Rab-gsal) requested the ceremony for renunciation 
of Worldly Life, and was given the book of the Vinaya. (The three 
Masters) said to him, “Look through this and have faith in it. Then 
you will be accepted (for the renunciation ceremony).” Upon read- 
ing it, his faith increased and, shedding tears, he begged acceptance 


* The use of brackets indicates the translator’s interpretation of the Tibetan 
text. 


12 See: History of Buddhism by Bu-ston, trans. by E. Obermiller, Vol. Il, 
p. 201, for information regarding these three men. 

13 Text: karma $a-tam. See: “Le Karma-Cataka,’ trans., from Pali by Léon 
Feer, JA, Sér. LX, T. XVII, pp. 53-100, 257-315, 410-486; Bibliography on 
Buddhism, by Shinsho Hanayama, Tokyo, Hokuseido Press, 1961, p. 224. 

14 See: The Geography of Tibet According to the ’Dzam gLing rGyas-Sad, 
trans., by T. V. Wylie, Rome, 1962, p. 193, footnotes 738, 739, 740. See 
Thomas, Nam, pp. 59, 60 on Chinese ‘tig.’ Also see: JRAS, 1927, p. 552. 

ı5 Near to the rMa-chu (Yellow River) in No. Amdo. 
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into the religion. gTsang served as upädhyäya, g-Yo acted as 
äcärya, and he was bestowed novice status"? along with the renun- 
ciation of the world. By putting together the names of gTsang 
(Rab-gsal) and g-Yo (dGe-’byung), he was accorded the monk’s 
name dGe-ba Rab-gsal. Later he became famous as Bla-chen 
dGongs-pa Rab-gsal due to his extensive knowledge. 

Then he requested full ordination!”. However, the Teachers said, 
“We do not have five monks and therefore we cannot proceed.” 

1Ha-lung dPal-gyi rDo-rje who killed gLang Dar-ma and fled had 
been unable to stay in Tibet.!3 He arrived in gLong-thang!? where 
Bla-chen approached him and requested him (to help at ordination). 
He answered, “Since I have killed the sinful king, Tam not suitable 
to work as an attendant.2° Nevertheless, I will search for someone.” 
He sought out the two Chinese monks Ko-bang and Gyi-ban™ and 
sent for them. 

After that, the upädhyäya and the äcärya of the previous (cere- 
mgny) acted as upädhyäya and karmacarya.™ The teacher from 
dMar served as the spiritual instructor of secrets,” the two Chinese 
monks made up the deficiency (of number), and Bla-chen was fully 
ordained.™ 

After that, Bla-chen went to the north to the castle Cang-in-rtse 
in the territory of Mi-nyag-gha® where he heard the Vinaya from 
Go-rong Seng-ge Grags. After he (Go-rong) agreed to bestow the 
commentary of the four sections of the (Vinaya) precepts with their 
commentaries, he said, “You should thoroughly study the teachings 
of the Tathagata in the traditional way.” The popular account is 
that he said he (Go-rong) was getting old and would not live much 
longer. 

Klu-mes Tshul-khrims Ses-rab and nine other men of dBus and 


16 Tibetan: dGe-tshul. 

17 Tibetan: bsNyen-rdzogs. 

18 Tibet, in the sense of the two central provinces, dBus and pT sang. 

19 Stein, R. A., Les Tribus Anciennes des Marches Sino-Tibetaines, Paris, 
1961, map (which places gLong-thang between the upper Mekong and 
Yangtze Rivers, n. of Chamdo.) 

2 Tibetan: Kha-skong; Sanskrit: sardharnviharin; Mahavyutpatti no. 9273. 
21 ‘Tibetan: phonetic transcription of Chinese names. 

23 Tibetan: literally las-kyi slob-dpon. 

23 Tibetan: gSang-ston = Sanskrit: rahonusasaka, Mahavyutpatti no. 8730. 
24 "Tibetan: Buddhist: dGe-slong (status). 

25 Stein, R. A.; BEFEO XLIV; “Mi-nyag et SifHsi]-hia;” 1951, pp. 226- 
227; Wylie, op. cit., p. 102 and p. 183, note no. 630. 
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gTsang (Provinces) arrived to take the vows since they had heard 
of Bla-chen and the three spiritual teachers who were in lower Amdo 
[lower is used here in the sense of altitude, therefore farther east, 
as Tibet drops in altitude from west to east]. They had not been 
able to find a place to take the vows due to the fact that ordination 
could not be performed in dBus and gTsang ever since the King, 
gLang Dar-ma, had earlier eradicated the Buddhist Doctrine there. 

When they heard that the “three wise men” and the Great Lama 
stayed in Amdo, they requested ordination by gTsang (Rab-gsal). 
He replied that because he was old, he would be unable to fulfill 
the upadhyaya functions, and suggested that they ask Bla-chen-po. 

Having been asked, Bla-chen said, “I am unable to serve as the 
upädhyäya as five years have not yet elapsed since my own full 
ordination.” 

The gTsang teacher replied, “If you remove your scruples, you 
will be suitable.” So Bla-chen acted as upädhyäya, gTsang and 
g-Yo as äcärya and spiritual instructor in private, and dMar apd 
the Hva-$ang [Chinese] monks were the attendants. The ten men 
were fully ordained (by those teachers). 

After that, Bla-chen spoke, “Because Lo-ston has extensive 
supernatural power, he should protect the Doctrine. Klu-mes, who 
is respectable, should be an upädhyäya. Tsong-dge, due to his 
penetrating intellect, should teach. 'Bring-skos should keep the 
temple because he is a scholar.” With these words and other ad- 
monitions, he told them what must be done. 

Then Klu-mes stayed with Grum Ye-$es rGyal-mtshan and heard 
the Vinaya Precepts (from him). The others departed for Tibet 
[meaning: dBus and gTsang Provinces, in those days). A year later 
Klu-mes also set out for Tibet. At the moment of departure, he 
requested an object of worship?” from Bla-chen, and was given a 
yellow Bön-po cap?” which he had ceased to wear?? and had fallen 
into a ditch. [Klu-mes] put it on. Bla-chen spoke, “May you re- 
member me by wearing this.” , 

The ten men went to Tibet, each individually occupying a mon- 
astery or a hermitage,?* performing the vows for the renunciation 
2s Tibetan text: mChod-gNas; v. Das, op. cit., p. 439a. 

27 This is in reference to Bön po practice, the pre-Buddhist Religion in 
ibet. 
a A History of Buddhism by Bu-sTon, translated by Obermiller, p. 203: 


“gsol 'phro”” in the meaning of ceased of wearing. 
Tibetan text: gNas gäi. 
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of worldly life and for full ordination, thereby propagating the Bud- 
dhist Doctrine. In that way, what became famous as the beginning 
of the later propagation of the Buddhist Doctrine, the “Phyi dar,” 
is due to Bla-chen-po. As for his grace, the people of Tibet could 
never overestimate it. 

In some intermediate time, he met 'Od-mchog Grags-pa from 
Kva[-cu]?? at a place of the Sangha in the east called IHa-rtse 
Bhi-gtig?! where there had formerly existed many temples. He 
heard Mahayana Doctrine in full for twelve years, including the 
commentary to the Prajiiaparamita in 100,000 verses, the Bodhis- 
attva Bhümi commentaries, and others. In an auspicious dream 
during a night, he rode an elephant, holding a cintamani?? in his 
hand. In moving around the market place all of the people said to 
him, “Venerable Sir, your jewel is beautiful. At present there is no 
one to buy it. We cannot yet afford the price.” 

After that, upon awakening, he thought, “The chest of the pre- 
cious Teachings is open and the jewel of excellent quality was even 
offered. Since the people cannot benefit (by it), I should stay in the 
- wilderness for a short time.” 

During the time of his reflection on Mind (there), the nine power- 
ful non-human The’u-rang demons,** brothers and sisters, saw Bla- 
chen-po in the vicinity of Dan-tig and became faithful. (They con- 
versed with Bla-Chen.) “We happened to find many who have 
attained the siddhi in solitary places in all directions. Do you allow 
us to go there where one obtains easily roots and fruits [cause and 
effect] and such? We will also be Buddhist laymen?! and your 
companions.” After bestowing (the permission) [that they could 
know the Truth of the Dharma], (Bla-chen) went on to Dan-tig. 

Then, after making prodigious homage to the three precious ones 
there and appeasing the Protectors of the Doctrine by extensive 
small molded offerings” and many such actions as that at that 
place, he prayed: “In the presence of the Protectors of the Doctrine, 
the heroic princes who have taken the vow, and the magically 


9° Thomas, W. T.; Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, Vol. IV, p. 40. 
Kva-chou is at the east of Tun-huang in Kansu. 

1” As for Bhi-(g)tig, see R. A. Stein, Les Tribus anciennes des marches sino 
tibetaines, Paris, 1961, p. 77. 

82 Tibetan: nor-bu rin-po-che. 

38 Hoffmann, H., The Religions of Tibet, MacMillan and Co., New York, 
1961, p. 19. 

34 Tibetan text: p. 528, 1. 3, dge-bsnyen. 

35 Tibetan text: p. 528, 1. 4, gtor-ma (skr. bali). 
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emanated Guardian of the World who is endowed with infinite 
power, protect and become friends with those who are helping me 
and who are devoted.” 

Then the exalted man himself erected innumerable chortens and 
temples for the sake of blocking those who were called yogins of 
sudden liberation, lacking in judgment and doing nothing whatso- 
ever for the virtuous. In that region he also produced paintings (in 
the temples). He himself made the handicraft work, endeavoring 
for the roots of virtue on different levels. 

Ye-ées g-Yung-drung of upper sBa became faithful due to the 
production through such actions and went to the mountain of Dan- 
tig along with his entourage. 

Bla-chen-po taught him according to the instructions of the pro- 
nouncements from the Vinaya. And he (Ye-$es g-Yung-drung), 
becoming full of remorse for his own conduct and repenting, te- ` 
nounced worldly life according to the traditional method. 

After that, Ber?® gNas-brTan Grogs-pa renounced worldly life. 
(Now we have) the two (men), sBa and Ber. The two (men), Ja-ba 
Grags-pa and Cog?? Chen Ses-rab "Byung-gnas, called Ja and Cog, 
followed that (method). In that way, bZad dPal-gyi rDo-rje and 
Srags rGya-mtsho, called bZad and Srags, (renounced worldly life). 
’Al-pa rDo-rje dbang-phyug and bsNubs?? Lab-$i dPal-gyi dBang- 
phyug, called ’al and bsNubs, (followed the traditional method). 
The two (men), Zong mChog Chos-skyong and "Tshur Ses-rab 
mChog, (renounced worldly life). 

Thus, Bla-chen, who now had a group of disciples, was dwelling 
in an agreeable hermitage suitable for dhyäna.°° He strove there 
for the blessing of the Dharma and was given to a continual puri- 
fication of thoughts. One nighttime, Indra, Lord of the Gods, and 
many other Gods of the kimadhatu* appeared with him to Bla- 
chen to hear the Dharma from him, and (they) filled that place 
with Divine Light. Those attending could also perceive the entire 
area illuminated by supernatural brightness. 

After the gods had worshipped him, and Bla-chen had satisfied 
them by the nectar of Buddhism, the gods said, “Reverend, if you 
ss Tibetan text: p. 529, 1. 2, Bar should be amended to Ber. This is a 
clan/place designation. Roerich, op. cit., p. 76. 

37 or: cog-ro. 
38 or: snubs. 


3» Tibetan text: p. 529, 1. 4, bSam-gtan. 
40 Tibetan text: p. 529, 1. 5, 'Dod-khams. 
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are superior (being), then these non-human attendants are infe- 
rior.” After these words, they disappeared. 

When the following day the disciples saw such a miraculous light 
as that of the previous day, they queried, “Is not Bla-chen-po him- 
self really an incarnation ?” 

He answered, “Although I am not an incarnation, I am a way- 
farer, namely the bande dGe-ba gSal, who is attached to the entrance 
to the Great Vehicle and who has entered the attainment of light.” 
He spoke, giving (his) series of births. “Furthermore, on another 
occasion of birth, I was firstly a woman who sold garlic. In the 
intermediate time, I was sTag-sNang Khri-gSum-rJe,"! but now I 
am Mu-zu dGe-ba gSal.” 

As for the three learned men, they dwelled at Dan-tig for a little 
while. During the time of their old age, both dMar and gTsang 
stayed in a small room hewn out of a red rock of a mountain, 
situated by the bank of the Tsong-chu (river).4? That mountain is 
famous as dMar-gTsang Rock, and, nowadays, it is fitting that even 
the name of villagers who are born there is dMar-gTsang. Since 
g-Yo dGe- Byung lived at a place not very far from there, that 
valley is famous as g-Yo dGe valley now, and, in corrupted language, 
they say dByi-dGe valley. 

In the end, all three came to this place where the castle of Hsi- 
ning is presently, and a chorten was erected for the bones of their 
bodies. Later, because it was inside of a Chinese castle (which had 
been constructed around it), there occurred no (acts of) veneration, 
and the earth mounted up to the top of the dome of the chorten, 
although in these late times it is said to yet exist. 

Bla-chen also went to dMar-gTsang in his old age. There he 
erected many temples and receptacles. After staying in a little 
room which was hewn out of the rocks, he entered nirvana at 84 
years of age in the female wood-hog year. At that time he spoke, 
“The Jina's Prajtiaparamita in 100,000 verses does not agree with 
the explanations given by Arya Asahga and reverend Damstra- 
sena. I must ask (the successor) Maitreyanätha. Those two teach- 
ers are also staying in the Tushita heaven now. 

“Furthermore, even though Arya Madjugri has come into this 


41 A minister to Ral-pa-can. Bacot, J., Document de Touenhuang, Text, p. 
102, Trans., p. 132. 

42 Wylie, op. cit., p. 119. 

48 Schiefner, A., Taranätha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, Suzuki Research 
Foundation, Reprint Series 43, p. 212. 
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world, he has renounced the commentary. Therefore, as long as 
Maitreya does not appear in this world, I must take as many as 
eight (more) births in these Earthly realms on the way towards 
absorption.” Thus he further spoke. . 

As for how bLa-chen re-established the embers, Atisa later said, 
“Because such work of that kind is not expected of an ordinary 
man, it is certain that Bla-chen was a person who attained the 
Bhümis. When one has seen the work and worship of the sütras by 
that very man, where else could the Tibetans know of a similar 
person ? These are deeds performed by a pandita.” So the tradition 
goes. 

After embalming all of the uncorrupted remains** and con- 
struing an image of clay out of the body, it remained in that rock 
cave. Although later the rock cave collapsed, the statue did not 
suffer even a little bit of damage. After that, the faithful people 
built a temple (for the statue) which is in existence there now. 

That statue itself has spoken to several holy men who went thgre 
and miraculous apparitions appeared to some persons of pure 
karma. On a few occasions his complexion became black, and in 
times of unhappiness, during wars and such, dust particles emitted 
from the body. The complexion of the face appeared to glow in 
good times as it perceived the bounty in the neighborhood. Further- 
more, there were many great stories of several beings, tormented 
by their suffering, who paid homage and worshipped and were 
(thereby) released from their misery. Also the appearance of the 
face would continually change. And if touched at the heart, it was 
as if there were an unusual warmth and a splendor about the body. 
To those offering clothing, there was a splintering of the skin’s sur- 
face on occasion, and these splinters adhered to the worshipper’s 
body. In times of prosperity, the outer and inner parts of the temple 
were pervaded by a fragrance of religious character, and miracles 
of various sorts appear palpably yet today. 

It is said: 

At the time when a garden of day lotuses folded their petals to 

the moon which caused the bad events, dGongs-pa Rab-gsal 

brought the day, ascending the upper range in the eastern 
mountains in Amdo. 

By means of the rays of light of his kindness, the Jina’s Doctrine 

blossomed from the bud of 100 petals. And due to that fact, 
44 Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Tibet, pp. 269-270. 
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bees exerting themselves for the benefit of liberation enjoy a 
feast of the honey of moral purity. 

Saffron-clad monks, gathering in monasteries, filled all of the 
district [Amdo], those central und bordering (regions), like a 
wealthy girl wearing saffron flowers as her upper garment. 

The sun of the Buddhist Doctrine in Tibet which had been 
devoured by Rahu, gLang Dar-ma, is alive and bright once more: 
shining, it causes the laughter of jessamine bouquets. 

Hey! Bla-chen! What a wonder! That by the rain of your deeds 
out of the good cloud of the Buddhist Dharma, this northern 
country has preserved the raindrops of the Jina's Doctrine. And, 
being highly distinguished, it has swelled like a lake in the 
Summertime. 

The biography of the excellent heroic prince who completed his 
own supernatural power by the wishing prayer for adaption of 
the Holy Religion at that time that he realized the essence is a 
wonder in the Three Worlds. 

And whosoever is knowledgeable should not close his hand lotus 
(to its reception). Therefore, by the fresh breeze of a very power- 
ful faith, my mind is moved like the groves of Malaya. 

The Avadana will waft like this sweet scent and cause the remov- 
al of the heart’s pain, giving (birth to) good luck. 

In this way the streaming of the Ganges is like the virtue for 
which I strive. One-hundred thousand rivers are like right actions 
in the Three Times, altogether being like the excellent mine of 
the jewels of renunciation and knowledge. They should serve as 
the nursemaid to the moon of the Great Bodhi. 

The vehicle [human body] of whatsoever birth may occur should 
never sink into the swamp of deterrent places, but by the jewels 
of moral conduct, learning, reflecting, and meditating, one will 
have to apply oneself to the Path of the Great Bodhi due to the 
good word (of the Buddha). 

The noble son of the Jina, without difficulty, shouldered the 
great burden of that action which is identical with firmness of 
intent. He will quickly ascend the staircase of the two precious 
accumulations* so that he may enter the palace of three bodies. 
He was never involved with evil deeds in the world and abstained 


from the bad doctrine of the Muslims.4 May all fortunate beings 


45 
48 


Virtue acquired through moral merit and wisdom. 
Tibetan text: p. 533, 1. 5, kla-klo: barbarian, meant to refer to the 
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rejoice (in this) in the cool expansive shade of the wishing tree 
of the Buddha’s Doctrine. - 

In all ponds where prayers for liberation are united, where the 
‘100,000 blossoming lotuses are full in the essence of the honey 
of the three trainings? which encompass the preaching and 
practice [of the Doctrine], may the sweet fragrance which is 
benefit for others perpetually spread. 

In the sky of the dharmatä which manifests neither brightness 
nor darkness, there is the extensive radiance of the sun which is 
the blessing of the three precious ones. Through the magical 
power of the protectors of the doctrine issuing 100,000 penetrat- 

. ing beams of light, might the illumination which is the desired 

reality come to shine. 

Thus, as for this beautiful and precious garland which relates the 
epitomized version of the biography of Grand Lama and Bodhis- 
attva dGongs-pa-Rab-gsal, my rendition is completed. I have been 
urged over and over again by the priests and the lay: donors whg 
have presented gifts, the lama servants of the place of dMar- 
gTsang, and by the image steward who is given to veneration of 
the treasured blessing of that statue which is essentially a cintämani 
of relics of that great lama (to compose this); and I myself because 
of my faith decided to write (this biography). 

: Furthermore, through their manifold efforts and my having been 
recommended as an “&cärya of meditation” provided with very 
pure erudition Dzing zi’u Chan Zi,“ by order of the great Mafiju- 
gho$a Emperor,*® I, the monk of the Shakyamuni, Blo-bzang Chos- 
kyi Nyi-my, finished my work when staying in retreat. 

As for the copyist who compiled it in the building of the Bla-brang 
bKra-$is ’Od-’bar of the great monastery of dGon-lung Byams-pa 
gLing,5° the mine of the perfectly-preached Doctrine, bhiksu Ngag- 
dBang bsTan-’Phel, the learned monk of the Ordos, might his work 
come do good fortune. l Sarva Jagatäm 


Muslims here. 

47 The three trainings are: 1. virtuous morale; 2. meditation; and 3. wisdom. 
48 Krause, F. E. A., Geschichte Ostasiens, Vol. 2, Göttingen, p. 38 and 51 ff., 
1925. This Emperor, the Chia-Ch'in Emperor (1796-1820) followed Ch’ien- 
lung. His post-humous temple name is Yen-tsung. Ts'ing hsüeh ch’an shih 
is the Chinese form of the title bestowed on the author of this biography [1], 
(see the Chinese characters on page 109). 

49 Tibetan text: p. 534, 1. 3, gong-ma, for Emperor. 

so Wylie, op. cit., p. 196, note 760. 
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TRANSCRIPTION WITH EMENDATIONS FOOTNOTED* 


(521.) bla chen byang chub sems dpa’ dgongs pa rab gsal gyi rnam 
par thar pa mdo tsam gtam du brjod pa rin po che’i phrin mdzes 
Ses bya ba bZugs so // 
(522.) tshogs gnyis rin chen 'dul mang las grub sku béi’i bang rim 
mngon par mtho // lung rtogs dam chos nyi zla’i 'od gzi! *jig rten 
rgud pa’i mun pa ’joms // theg gsum ’phags tshogs gser ri'i? yongs 
skor thub pa chos kyi Ihun po la // Zing rdul snyed kyi lus sprul 
phyag ’tshal bstod dbyangs rgya mtsho bstod par bgyi // 

"dren pa mchog de’i bstan pa rin chen gdugs // 

snying stobs dpung pas ’gyel ba med btegs nas // 

phan bde'i grib bsil "bebs mkhas ’phags bod kyi // 

bstan 'dzin yongs la sgo gsum gus phyag ’tshal // 
e khyad par thub bstan sgron ma la phyogs pa // 

thugs bskyed dgongs pa zab mo’i rtsi btsud kyis // 

gsos te rab tu gsal mdzad bka” drin can // 

bla chen sems dpa” che la snying nas ’dud // 

gang gi drin las byang (523.) phyogs gangs ljongs su // 

thub bstan yungs ’bru’i tshad du gyur pa nyid // 

mi ring dpag bsam ljon pa Itar gyur ces // 

tshad ma’i skyes bu mtha’ dag mthun par glengs // 

de phyir rgyal sras bdag nyid chen po de’i // 

bka” drin rjes su dran pa’i rlung Sugs gyis // 

bdag yid rol mtsho ches cher bskyod pa las // 

rtogs brjod rlabs phreng ’phyur ba 'di Itar ro // 


* Transcription system used was that of the author's design, minimizing 
diacritical marks. 


Al Ka D ca 5 ta "A pa 
(4 Kha & cha A tha 14 pha 
a gi A LPA a na my ka 
i ar 
q wa Wya wy a WF a 
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de yang ring mo Zig nas sangs rgyas dpag tu med pa la dge ba’i rtsa 
ba bskrun ding dam chos ’dzin pa’i smon lam mang du mdzad pa'i 
mthu grub pa las // f 
gangs can gyi ljongs su rgyal po sdig can gyis sangs rgyas kyi bstan 
pa lhag med du bsnubs pa na? II 

bstan pari me ro mdo smad nas gsos te bod yul kun tu dar Zing 
rgyas par mdzad pa’i bka” drin can bla chen dgongs pa rab gsal Ses 
grags pa'i sems dpa’ (524.) chen po de nyid kyi rnam par thar pa 
mdo tsam 'god par bya ste / bla chen ’di sku snga ma ’bro stag 
snang khri gsum rje bya bar 'khrims nas chos Idan gyi rgyal po’i 
blon mdzad / dam pa’i chos ’dzin pa'i smon lam rgya chen po btab 
nas rang lo so Inga ba lcags phag gi lo sku tshe ’phos pa / chu pho 
byi ba’i lo tsong kha bde khams su bon po bza’ mi gnyis kyi bur 
sku'i skye ba bées / pha mas mu zu gsal 'bar zes bon ming btags / 
sngon gyi bag tshags kyi dbang gis chos la dad nas sku nar son pa 
na‘ Ikog tu non ’jam dpal bya ba las bzlas lung blangs / khang rin 
chen rdo rje Zes bya ba "phags pa spyan ras gzigs kyi zal mthong 
ba zig la sems bskyed Zus / 


skyi rgyal ba'i gtsug tor la dbu tshad dang / 
nam dga’ Idan byang chub la yo-ga gsan / 


dus de’i tshe na bod du rgyal po glang dar mas bstan pa bsnubs 
pas / dpal chu bo ri’i sgom grva na béugs pa dmar ban Sa kya mu 
ni / g-yo dge byung / gtsang rab gsal dang gsum gyis kar ma Sa 
tam sogs 'dul ba’i dpe cha dgos pa rnams bsnams nas nyin par yib 
cing mtshan mo lam bead de bros nas mnga” ris su slebs kyang | 
der béugs ma nus pas byang lam brgyud de hor gyi yul du byon / 
der dge bsnyen Sakya ses rab la brten te re Zig bźugs kyang skad 
rigs ma gcig pas bstan par bya ba byed ma nus pas / mdo smad 
Iho'i (525.) be-ri tsha5 mtsho ngos nas tshur byon te / rma lung gi 
lo rdo rje brag / an chung gnam rdzong / dan tig Sel gyi yang dgon 
rnams su bsgom Zing bZugs / dei dus su dan tig gi ri la phyugs ma 
'tsho ba rnams kyis brag phug zig na khong gsum bźugs pa mthong 
nas / dgong kha grong du mi rnams la gleng ba / mu zu gsal "bar 
gyis thos nas / sang nyin blta bar phyin pas slob dpon gsum 
mthong / 


3 nas. 
4 nas. 
5 tshva. 
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'khor ba’i sdug bsngal bsal nas thor pa” yi // 
bdud rtsis ’gro ba’i sdug bsngal Zi byed pa’i // 
bstan pa phyogs beur rgyas par bya ba’i phyir // 
dang por bdag ni rab tu “byung bar bya // 


zes dgongs nas rab tu dbyung bar gsol ba btab pas / ’dul ba’i po 
ti gtad nas 'di la ltos dang dad na rab tu “byung ngo gsungs / bltas 
pa na dad pa Ihag par skyes te mchi ma byung nas rab tu byung 
bar Zus pas / gtsang gis mkhan po byas / g-yos slob dpon byas te 
rab byung dang dge tshul du bsgrubs te / mkhan slob kyi ming 
sbyar nas mtshan la dge ba rab gsal Zes btags pa phyis su thugs rab 
che bas bla chen dgongs pa rab gsal zes grags so // 

de nas bsnyen rdzogs Zus pas dge slong Inga ma tshang bas mi 'ong 
gsungs pa la Iha lung dpal gyi rdo rje glang dar ma bsad pas bod 
du bzugs ma nus par bros nas glong thang du phebs yod pa’i (526.) 
drung du phyin te Zus pas / ngas rgyal po sdig can bsad pas kha 
skong mi ’ong / ’on khyag ngas btsal gyis gsungs te / rgya’i dge 
Song ko bang dang gyi ban bya ba gnyis btsal te btang / de nas 
sngar gyi mkhan slob kyis mkhan po dang las slob byas / dmar 
gyis gsang ston / rgya'i dge slong gnyis kyis kha skong byas te bla 
chen bsnyen par rdzogs so // 

de nas bla chen byang phyogs su cang inrtse mkhar mi nyag gha’i 
yul du byon te go rong seng ge grags la ’dul ba gsan pas / lung sde 
bai bstan bcos dang beas pa gnang nas / bu khyod kyis de béin 
géegs pa’i bstan pa tshul bin du gsol bar gyis dig // 

kho bo ni rgas pas yun ring du mi ’tsho gsung skad / dbus gtsang 
du sngar rgyal po glang dar mas bstan pa bsnubs nas rab tu byung 
ba med par byas pa’i dbang gis sdom pa blang yul ma rnyed pa la / 
mdo smad du mkhas pa mi gsum dang bla chen rnams béugs pa 
thos nas / sdom pa len par klu mes tshul khrims Ses rab sogs gtsang 
dbus kyi mi beu slebs / gtsang la bsnyen rdogs Zus pas nga rgas 
nas mkhan po mi 'khyongs pas bla chen po la Zus Sig gsungs pa 
bzin Zus par / bla chen gyis nged bsnyen par rdzogs nas lo Inga las 
ma lon pas mkhan po mi btub gsungs pa la / gtsang gis dmigs bsal 
la rung gsungs nas bla chen pos mkhan po dang / gtsang dang 
g-yos las slob dang gsang ston / dmar dang hva éang gyis kha 
skong byas te mi beu bo bsnyen par (527.) rdzogs so // 

de nas bla chen gyi Zal nas / lo ston mthu che bas bstan pa srungs | ° 
klu mes btsun pas mkhan po gyis / tshong dge blo rno bas ston pa 


s thar pa. 
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gyis | “bring skos mkhas pas gnas gźi zungs zes sogs kyi bslab 
bya'ang gsungs / de nas klu mes kyis grum ye Ses rgyal mtshan la 
'dul ba nyan cing bsdad / gZan rnams bod du thegs / phyi lo klu 
mes kyang bod du chas te / phebs khar bla chen la mchod gnas zig 
zus par bon Zva ’ob Zu’ ser gyis kha bsgyur ba gsol ’phro® zig gnang 
nas 'di gyon la nga rjes su dran par gyis gsungs / mi beu bo bod 
du ’dzom ste / so sos gnas gźi dang gtsug lag khang bzung rab byung 
dang bsnyen rdzogs kyi sdom pa spel te bstan pa dar bar byas so / 
de Ita na bstan pa phyi dar Zes grags pa’i thog ma ni bla chen po 
las byung ba yin pas bka” drin 'di ni gangs can pa rnams kyis nam 
“du yang gzal bar nus pa ma yin no // 

bar skabs Zig Sar phyogs su Iha rtse bhi gtig ces bya ba / sngon gyi 
lha rten mang du bzugs pa'i dge 'dun gyi gnas zig tu kva 'od mchog 
grags pa dang mjal nas / Ses rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pa'i 'bum tik? 
la sogs pa dang / byang chub sems dpa’i sa la sogs pa mngon pa'i 
theg pa chen po lo beu gnyis su gsan nas / mtshan mo’i rmang lam 
na glang po che gcig la beibs nas nor bu rin po che phyag tu bsnams 
nas / tshong ’dus kun tu 'gyu (528.) zing byon pa la mi rnams kun 
na re / btsun pa khyod kyi nor bu bzang ste / da Itar re Sig nyo 
ba yang med / rin yang mi theg zer ro // 


de nas mnal sad nas bsam pas / 
bstan pa rin chen sgrom phye ste // 
yon tan mchog gi nor byin yang // 
mi rnams don du mi gnyer bas // 


re Sig nags su gnas par bya // snyam du dgongs pa’i skabs su / ri 
dan tig dang nye ba na the’u rang spun dgu zes bya ba mi ma yin 
stobs dang Idan pa de rnams bla chen po mthong ba dang dad pa 
skyes te / bdag cag gis phyogs gang dang gang na dgon pa chen po”? 
dngos grub brnyes pa mang du byung / rtsa ba dang ’bras bu la 
sogs pa rnyed sla ba der ’byon par ci gnang / bdag cag gis kyang 
khyed kyi grogs dang dge bsnyen du yang bgyi’o zes zu bas / gnang 
nas dan tig tu byon no // 

. de nas gnas der dkon mchog la mchod pa rgya chen po dang / 
chos skyong la gtor ma rgya chen po la sogs pa mang du mdzad nas / 


7 obs Zva. 

8 ma ('phro). 
° tika. 

1° por. 
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bstan pa bsrung ba skyob pa’i spyan snga ru // 
thugs dam bZes pa rgyal sras dpa” rnams dang // 
'jig-rten skyong ba rdzu ’phrul stobs ldan pa // 
skyob la gus rnams bdag la stong!! grogs mdzod // 


ces gsol ba btab bo // 

de nas bdag nyid chen po des geig car jug pa’i rnal 'byor pa fes 
bya ba dge ba’i phyogs ci yang mi byed pa’i log rtog can mang bas / 
de dag dgag pa’i ched du lha khang dang mchod rten dpag tu med 
pa bzengs / tshon rtsi yang yul der byung / bzo yang rang nyid 
kyis mdzad nas ’dus byas kyi dge ba’i rtsa ba la brtson par mdzad 
do // 

(529.) de Itar dam pa’i spyod pa de Ita bus dad pa skyes nas / 
sba gong ye Ses g-yung drung Zes bya ba de 'khor mang po dang 
beas ri dan tig tu byon pa dang / bla chen pos dam pa’i chos ’dul ba 
nas gsungs pa'i bslab pa’i gZi rnams brjod pas / rang nyid kyi 
spyod lam de Ita bus snong ding ’gyod nas tshul bZin du rab tu 
tarung / de'i rjes su bar!? gnas brtan grogs pa Zes bya ba rab tu 
byung ste / sba bar? gnyis so // 

de bZin du ja ba grags pa dang cog" chen ses rab ’byung gnas gnyis 
te / ja cog!® gnyis so // 

de bzin du béad dpal gyi rdo rje zes bya ba dang / srags rgya 
mthso Zes bya ba gnyis te / bZad srags gnyis so // ’al pa rdo rje 
dhang phyug dang bsnubs!? lab si dpal gyi dhang phyug gnyis te / 
“al bsnubs gnyis so // 

zong mehog chos skyong dang 'tshur Ses rab mchog gnyis te / 
zog ’tshur gnyis so // l 

de ltar bla chen slob ma'i tshogs dang bcas pa bsam gtan dang 
rjes su mthun pa'i dben pa'i gnas yid du ’ong ba der sbyangs pari 
yon tan la gnas Sing chos kyi dga’ bde la gZol ba na / mtshan mo'i 
dus Sig Iha’i dbang po brgya byin la sogs pa ’dod khams kyi lha du 
ma bla chen la chos nyan par 'ongs pas / Iha'i 'od kyis yul de dag 
gsal bar byas pa 'khor rnams kyis kyang mthong ngo // 

Iha rnams kyis mchod pa byas sing bla chen gyis de dag chos kyi 
bdud rtsis tshim par mdzad pa na!” Iha rnams kyis / btsun pa khyod 
no stongs. 

12 ber. 

13 ber. 

14 (cog) ro. 

16 (cog) ro. 


18 or: snubs. 
7 nas. 
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ni bzang na mi ma (530.) yin gyi 'khor 'di dag ni ngan no Zes zer nas 
song / phyi nyin ’khor rnams kyis mdang ya mtshan pa'i snang ba 
'di Ita bu mthong bas bla chen po nyid nges par sprul pa Zig lags 
sam zus pas / sprul pa ma yin gyi / bdag ni theg pa chen po la Zugs 
pa’i sbyor pa'i lam pa snang ba thob pa la Zugs pa'i bande dge ba 
gsal yin zes gsungs / yang skabs gian du / dang po bud med sgog 
*tshong ma // bar du stag sna?! khri gsum rje // da Ita mu zu dge ba 
gsal / fes bya ba’i skyes rabs kyang gsungs so // 

mkhas pa mi gsum ni re Zig gi bar dan tig”? bźugs nas sku tshe'i 
smad du dmar dang gtsang gnyis tsong chu chen po'i ’gram gyi ri 
brag dmar po Zig la khang bu brkos te béugs pas / ri de la dmar 
gtsang brag ées grags Sing deng sang der chags pa'i grong pa'i ming 
la yang dmar gtsang Zes 'bod do // 

g-yo dge "byung de dang thag mir ring ba Zig tu bzugs pas lung 
pa de la g-yo dge lung pa des grags pa deng sang zur chags pa”? 
dbyi dge lung pa zer ro // 

mthar gsum ka da lta’i zi ling mkhar yod pa'i gnas ’dir phebs ngs 
sku mya ngan las ’das pa'i gdung la mchod rten béengs pa phyis su 
rgya mkhar gyi nang du tshud pas bsnyen bkur sogs ma byung bas 
sa "bum cam du gyur ba dus phyis kyi bar du yod zer ro // bla chen 
kyang sku tshe’i smad du dmar gtsang du byon // der gtsug lag 
khang dang rten mang du bźengs / brag la brkos pa’i khang bu Zig 
. tu béugs nas dgung lo brgyad cu rtsa bi ps Sing mo phag gi la mya 
(531.) ngan las ’das so // 

de’i tshe Zal nas / *phags pa thogs med dang btsun pa mche pari 
sde gnyis kyis rgyal ba’i yum gyi dgongs pa mi ’dra bar bkral ba de / 
kho bos rgyal tshab byams pa mgon po la ’dri dgos te / slob dpon de 
gnyis kyang da Ita dga’ ldan na béugs so // Zes gsungs zing / yang 
'jig rten gyi khams 'dir da Ita ’phags pa 'jam dpal byon yang 
bskrad de gtong bas // kho bo byams pa ’jig rten gyi khams "dir ma 
byon gyi bar du 'dzam bu’i gling 'di thams cad du skye ba brgyad 
tsam len dgos Zes kyang gsungs / 

bla chen gyis bstan pa’i me ro gsos tshul phyis su a-ti-Sa la?! zus 
pas / so so skye bo la de lta bu’i ’phrin las mi 'ong bas bla chen sa 
thob pa cig yin nges gsungs Sing / 'di nyid kyis mdzad pa’i mdo 
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mchod bya ba gzigs nas bod kyis ’di Ita bu ga la ges / panditas 
mdzad pa tig yin 'dug des gaung skad / 

sku gdung ril po ma nyams pa’i phyi nas ’jim pa'i sku brnyan 
bzengs pa brag phug der béugs pa la / dus phyis brag phug rdib 
kyang skyon cung zad kyang ma byung / de nas dad Idan rnams 
kyis gtsug lag khang béengs nas da lta der bdugs so // 

sku brnyan de nyid kyis skyes bu dam pa ‘ga’ dig la gsung byon 
pa dang / las dag pa ‘ga’ Zig la mthong snang ya mtshan can byung 
ba dang / skabs ‘ga’ zig tu zal mdangs nag por gyur pa dang / sku 
las rdul thon pa Ita bu byung skabs dmag ’khrugs sogs (532.) mi 
legs pa dang / zal mdangs bzang ba’i dus su yul phyogs su bkra Sis 
pa 'byung ba dang / yang sdug bsngal gyis nyam thag pa ‘ga’ Zig 
gis phyag mchod sogs byas pas nyer ’tshe las thar pa sogs kyi lo 
rgyus ches mang Zing / rgyun du ’ang zal ras kyi mdangs mi ’dra bar 
*gyur ba dang / thugs ka’i thad du reg na sku byin dad mi 'dra bai 
drod yod pa Ita bu dang / na bza’ phul ba Ja skyi chags sing skabs 
‘gy’ Zig tu sku la "byar 'gro ba dang / dus bzang rnams su tshul 
khrims kyi dringad kyis gtsug lag khang gi phyi nang thams cad 
khyab pa sogs kyi ya mtshan da Ita’i bar du dngos su snang ngo // 
smras pa / 


gangs can thub bstan padma’i tshal // 

rkyen ngan zla bas zum byas tshe // 

dgongs pa rab gsal nyin mor byed // 

mdo smad éar ri’i phrag par ’dzegs // 

de yi bka’ drin ’od zer gyis // 

rgyal bstan ’dab brgya kha phye bas // 

rnam grol don gnyer rkang drug rnams // 

tshul khrims sbrang rtsi’i dga’ ston myong // 

ngur smrig ’chang ba "dus pa’i sdes // 

mtha’ dbus ljongs kun gang ba ni // 

nor ’dzin bu mo gur gum gyi // 

me tog stod g-yogs gyon pa bzin // 

bod yul bstan pa ’od dkar can // 

glang dar sgra gcan gyis zos pa // 

ma nongs slar yan gsal lo zes // 

kun da’i tshogs kyang rgod par gyur // 

e ma bla chen chos kyi sprin bzang gi / 

’phrin las char gyis bskyangs pas byang phyogs 'di'i // 
. Tgyal bstan chu thigs go. phang ’dzin pa yang // 
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- dbyar mtsho bZin du yongs su rgyas 'di rmad // 


dam chos (533.) 'dzin pa’i smon lam mthu grub pa’i // 
rgyal sras dpa” bo mchog gi rnam par thar // 

sa gsum ngo mtshar snying po 'di thos tshe // 

lag pa'i padmo mi zum Ses Idan su // 

de phyir śugs drag dad pari bser bu yis // 

bdag blo ma la ya tshal bskyod pa las // 

skal bzang snying gi gdung ba sel byed pa’i // 

rtogs brjod dri bsung zim po ’di ’thul lo // 

tshul dir 'bad pa’i dge ba gang ga'i rgyun // 

dus gsum legs spyad nyal ’gro "bum phrag dang // 
Ihan cig spangs rtogs nor bu’i “byung gnas mchog // 
byang chen zla ba’i ma mar ’jug par Sog // 

ji snyed skye ba'i Sing rta nam du yang // 

mi khom gnas kyi “dam du mi bying bar // 

tshul gnas thos bsam sgom pa’i nor bu yis // 

legs bka” byang chen lam la gzol bar Sig // e 
ma smad rgyal sras spyod pa’i khur chen po // 
snying stobs phrag tu dka’ ba med blangs nas // 
tshogs gnyis rin chen them skas myur 'dzegs te // 
sku gsum nor bu’i pho brang ’jug bar Sog // 

jig rten kun tu nyer ’che thams cad dang // 

kla klo'i lta ngan nam yang mi ‘jug cing // 

thub bstan dpag bsam rgyas pa'i grib bsil du // 

'ero kun bde skyid dga’ bas rtsen par śog // 

rnam grol don gnyer ’dus pa’i rdzing bu kun // 
bslab gsum sbrang rtsi’i beud kyis nyer gtams pa'i // 
béad sgrub padma 'bum phrag béad pa las // 

gzan phan dri bsung rtag tu ’thul bar Sog // 

chos nyid nam mkha’ gsal ’grib med pa la // 


mchog gsum byin rlabs (534.) nyi ma'i gzi brjid rgyas / bstan srung 
mthu stobs 'od rnon ’bum ’phro bas // smon pa’i don gyi snang ba 


"bar bar Sog / 


ces bla chen byang chub sems dpa’ dgongs pa rab gsal gyi rnam 
thar pa mdo tsam gtam du brjod pa rin po che’i phreng mdzes Zes 
bya ba 'di ni / 

bla chen de nyid kyi sku gdung yid bzin nor bu snying por bzugs 
pari snang brnyan byin rlabs gter mdzod la sri zur brtson pa’i dkon 
gnyer dang / sbyin bdag dmar gtsang dbon po ser skya rnams dang / 
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gzan yang don gnyer ba mang pos yang yang bskul ba dang / rang 
gis kyang dad pas mtshan?? sbyar ba la rten nas / 
‘jam dbyangs gong ma chen po'i lung gis jing zi’u chan Zi fes 
rnam dag bslab ldan bsam gtan slob dpon du bsngags pa $ä kya’i 
btsun pa / blo bzang chos kyi nyi mas béad sgrub bstan pa’i 'byung 
gnas chos sde chen po dgon lung byams pa gling gi bla brang bkra 
Sis ’od "bar du sbyar ba’i yi ge pa ni or du su dpyod Idan dge slong 
ngag dhang bstan ’phel gyis bgyis pa dge legs su gyur dig // 

sarva dzagatam 
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VORAUSSETZUNGEN FUR SPRACHWANDEL 
BEI SPRACHEN IM KONTAKT 


von 
MICHAEL WEIERS 
Bonn 


Es sind zwei Thesen, mit denen die Sprachwissenschaft den Sprach- 
wandel, d.h. die Entstehung und die Entwicklung sowie das Ver- . 
schwinden sprachlicher Varietäten als einen diachronisch ablaufen- 
den Prozeß allmählicher Veränderung grammatischer und semanti- 
scher Sprachelemente zu erklären sucht. Die erste dieser Thesen 
macht sog. externe Faktoren für den Sprachwandel verantwortligh. 
Hierunter sind vor allem soziale Ursachen und damit eng verbunden 
Auswirkungen von Sprachen im Kontakt sowie damit unmittelbar 
Zusammenhängendes, wie z.B. die der Kulturgeschichte zuzu- 
zählende Entstehung und Entwicklung von Schreibnormen einer 
Sprache und deren Auswirkungen auf die sprachliche (phonische) 
Struktur zu verstehen. Die zweite der Thesen macht sog. interne 
Faktoren für den Sprachwandel verantwortlich. Hierunter sind 
sprachimmanente Ursachen zu verstehen, wie z.B. die von der 
genealogisch ausgerichteten Sprachforschung an Hand der Stamm- 
baumtheorie erarbeiteten Ergebnisse, bzw. Ergebnisse der sog. © 
„Inneren Rekonstruktion‘ oder psychologische Faktoren. Obwohl 
sich im Rahmen beider Thesen voneinander mehr oder weniger 
isolierte sprachwissenschaftliche Forschungsrichtungen etabliert 
haben, z.B. Soziolinguistik, Sprachkontaktforschung, historisch 
vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft oder Psycholinguistik, entwickel- 
ten die bisherigen empirischen Untersuchungen der soeben ge- 
nannten Linguistiken bezogen auf das Problem des Sprachwandels 
Regularitäten von Untersuchungsmustern, die deutlich erkennen 
lassen, daß Erklärungen von Sprachwandel auf das Zusammen- +: 
wirken sowohl externer als auch interner -Faktoren zu beziehen 
sindi. 


1 Vgl. U. Weinreich - W. Labov - W. Herzog, Empirical Foundations for a 
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Auch unser Beitrag, der entsprechend seinem Titel bei der Unter- 
suchung der Voraussetzungen für den Sprachwandel ausgeht vom 
externen Faktor der Auswirkung von Sprachen im Kontakt?, trägt 
dieser Erkenntnis insofern Rechnung, als ein Bezug zu den internen 
Faktoren für den Sprachwandel hergestellt wird durch die Über- 
prüfung zweier die internen Faktoren betreffenden Behauptungen. 
Die erste der Behauptungen wurde bereits 1931 von B. Havränek 
aufgestellt, die zweite in spezifizierterer Form von V.N. Jarceva 19523. 
B. Havránek meint, daß „nur mit Hilfe der inneren Ursachen er- 
klärt werden könne, warum bestimmte äußere Einflüsse eine Wir- 
kung zeigen, während andere ohne Wirkung bleiben“ und V. N. 
Jarceva ist der Ansicht, daß das grammatische System einer Sprache 
nur die fremden Elemente aufnehme, die nicht im Widerspruch zu 
seinen strukturellen Eigenschaften stünden’. Diese beiden Thesen 
waren für den tschechischen Linguisten J. Vachek Ausgangspunkte 
für eine Abhandlung mit dem Titel: „Zum Zusammenspiel von 
O und externen Faktoren be&der Sprachentwicklung “6. In 

eser Abhandlung vermochte J. Vachek die Thesen von Havränek 
und Jarceva an Beispielen aus der Entwicklung des Englischen und 
Tschechischen zwar einerseits mit Erfolg zu belegen, andererseits 
war er aber auch gezwungen, unter Hinweis auf gegenteilige Belege, 
die A. Martinet zu diesem Fragenkomplex beisteuern konnte’, sein 
Ergebnis modifiziert vorzutragen und einzuräumen, daß seine 
Schlußfolgerung durch „weitere Untersuchungen der Entwicklung 
anderer Sprachen überprüft werden“ müsse, ‚ehe ihr generelle Gel- 


Theory of Language Change, in: W. P. Lehmann - Y. Malkiel (Hrsgg.), 
Directions for Historical Linguistics, Austin/London, 1968. 

2 Zu Voraussetzungen als spezifischen Wirkungen von sozialen Parametern 
vgl. Handbuch der Linguistik. Allgemeine und angewandte Sprachwissenschaft, 
unter Mitarbeit von Hildegard Janssen, zusammengestellt von Harro Stam- 
merjohann, München 1975, S. 433. 

3 Beide erwähnt und hiernach zitiert in: J. Vachek, Zum Zusammenspiel 
von internen und externen Faktoren bei der Sprachentwicklung, in: Sprach- 
wandel. Reader zur diachronischen Sprachwissenschaft, hrsg. von D. Cherubim, 
Berlin-New York 1975, S. 190-207 (ins Deutsche übertragen nach J. Vachek, 
On the Interplay of External and Internal Factors in the Development of 
Language, in: Lingua 11 (1962), S. 433-448). 

4 In: Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague = TCLP 4 (1931), S. 304. 
5 V.N. Jarceva, O vnutrennyh zakonah razvitija jazyka v svete trudov J. V. 
Stalina po jazykoznanija, in: Izvestija AN SSSR otd.lit.i jaz. 11, Moskva 1952, 
S. 193-205. 

5 Vgl. Anm. 3. 

7 Vgl. Anm. 3, dort S. 205 und A. Martinet, Economie des changements 
phonétiques, Berne 1955, S. 191. 
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tung zugesprochen werden kann“. Unser Beitrag will nun dieser 
Aufforderung nachkommen und Beispiele aus dem Bereich der 
mongolischen Sprachen vorlegen und diskutieren. Hierfür benutzen 
wir als Korpusmaterial Texte, die aus dem Arabischen übersetzt 
wurden ins Mogoli, der Sprache der Mongolen von Afghanistan, 
einer mongolischen Sprache, die auch starken Persischen Einflüssen 
ausgesetzt ist”. Diese Texte eignen sich, wie wir schon zeigen konn- 
ten!?, besonders gut für das Studium von Einflüssen sprachlicher 
Elemente einer Sprache auf die einer anderen Sprache, m.a.W. für 
das Studium des sprachlichen Kontakts, und zwar in allen sprach- 
lichen Ebenen (Phonematik, Grammatik, Lexik). Besonders in 
grammatischer Hinsicht stehen die genannten Texte in einem Ver- 
hältnis zueinander, wie wir dies kennen vom Lateinischen in bezug 
auf die Nationalsprachen Europas, ein Verhältnis, in dem das La- 
teinische als beeinflussende Sprache (= Modellsprache) allzu be- 
kannt ist, um hierfür noch Belege beibringen zu müssen. Da also in 
unserem Korpus das Arabische und Mogoli in einem ganz gleiche 
Verhältnis zueinander stehen, erübrigt sich eine Rechtfertigung für 
die Benutzung dieser Texte. Ziel und Zweck unseres Beitrages sind 
somit: Ausgehend vom externen Faktor sprachlicher Einflußnahme 
(Sprachkontakt zwischen Arabisch und Persisch als Modellsprachen 
und Mongolisch von Afghanistan als empfangender [= Replika-!!] 
Sprache) wollen wir untersuchen, inwieweit solche kontaktbedingten 
Einflußnahmen und der dadurch initiierte Sprachwandel in diesem 
Sprachbereich Voraussetzungen unterliegen, wie sie die Thesen von 
Havränek, Jarceva und Vachek beschreiben, d.h. inwieweit der 
Einfluß externer, hier sprachkontaktbedingter Faktoren auf die 
Entwicklung einer Sprachstruktur sich nur deswegen durchsetzen 
konnte, „weil seine Durchsetzung mit den Bedürfnissen der Struk- 
tur, die diesem Einfluß ausgesetzt war, in Übereinstimmung 
stand.‘‘!? Diese soeben vorgetragene These, die in ihrer Formulie- 
rung durch J. Vachek eine ganz wesentliche Voraussetzung für den 
8 Vgl. Anm. 3, dort zitiert S. 204. 
3 M. Weiers, Schriftliche Quellen in Mogoli. 2. Teil: Bearbeitung der Texte, 
Materialien zur Sprache und Literatur der Mongolen von Afghanistan III, 
Rhein.-Westf. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Band 59, Opladen 1975, S. 
2ff. 
5 M. Weiers, Hypotaktische Modellsprachen und parataktische Replika- 
sprachen - ein Beitrag zur Linguistik des sprachlichen Kontakts —, in: ZAS 10 
(1976), S. 411-429. 


11 Vgl. Anm. 10, dort S. 412 und Anm. 2. 
12 Vgl. Anm. 3, dort zitiert S. 204. 
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sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandel anspricht, wollen wir weiter- 
hin als Verträglichkeits-oder Kompatibilitats-Hypothese bezeichnen. 

Das erste Beispiel aus unserem Korpus, an dem wir die Kompati- 
bilitats-Hypothese überprüfen wollen, bezieht sich auf die phone- 
mische Ebene, obwohl wir fir die sprachlichen Vorstufen des hier zu 
untersuchenden afghanischen Mongolisch, deren Kenntnis fiir die 
Bestimmung des sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandels unerläß- 
lich ist und zu denen u.a. auch die mittels des arabischen Schrift- 
systems überlieferten mongolischen Quellen des 13. u. 14. Jahr- 
hunderts zählen, bei weitem nicht alle Artikulationswerte heraus- 
zuarbeiten im Stande sind und somit auch kein vollständiges 
Phoneminventar aufstellen können. Trotz dieser Einschränkung 
erscheint doch eine Gegebenheit als weitgehend gesichert: Im 13. u. 
14. Jahrhundert sind a und e zwei Vokalwerte, die nur vereinzelt in 
ein und demselben Wort erscheinen. Ausnahmen wie atige oder ade 
aus der uiguromongolischen Schriftsprache oder éde und ése aus dem 
Mongolischen in ’Phags-pa Schrift, scheinen Hinweise auf eine 

tikulation [e] oder [æ] zu sein, also phonetische Varianten des 
Phonems /e/, wenn wir die überwiegende Schreibweise edige, ede und 
ese als [e]-wertig interpretieren. Gehen wir nun von dieser weit- 
gehend gültigen Gegebenheit aus, daß auch das ältere Mongolisch 
überwiegend Wörter mit a-Reihen von Wörtern mit e-Reihen strikt 
trennt, daß also hinsichtlich a und e die sog. Gesetze der Vokal- 
harmonie gelten und damit den Vokalen a und e als bedeutungs- 
differenzierenden Werten phonemischer Charakter zugesprochen 
werden kann, und betrachten wir daraufhin das zu dieser Zeit mit 
arabischer Schrift wiedergegebene Mongolisch, so können wir fest- 
stellen, daß hier bei vokalisierten Belegen ein im Mongolischen zu 
erwartender e-Anlaut entweder mit Alif+Fatha, z.B. aka -- eke 
„Mutter“, oder mit Alif+Ya geschrieben wird, z.B. tlgikan = 
eljigen „Esel“, ika = eke „Mutter“. Ein in gedecktem Anlaut zu er- 
wartendes e erscheint hingegen als Konsonant - Ya, z.B. kilan = 
kelen „Zunge“, oder als Konsonant + Kasra, z.B. tirin = terigün 
„Kopf“, oder als Konsonant+Fatha, z.B. dabiskir = debisker 
„Polster“. Diese verschiedenen Schreibweisen könnten auf die oben 
angesprochene Artikulation [e] oder [æ] hinweisen, wie dies ähnlich 
auch schon N. Poppe angenommen hat!?. Ein für die nichtersten 
18 N. Poppe, Das mongolische Sprachmaterial einer Leidener Handschrift, in: 


IAN SSSR 1927, S. 1009-1040, 1251-1274; 1928, S. 55-80, das hier ange- 
sprochene Phänomen behandelt auf S. 1014f. 
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Silben zu erwartender e-Laut wird in arabischer Schrift zu dieser 
Zeit bei notierter Vokalisierung stets mit Fatha oder mit Fatha + 
folgendem Alif wiedergegeben, z. B. irah = ere „Mann“, imagh = eme 
„Frau“ oder kilan = kelen „Zunge“, ilgikan = eljigen „Esel“. 
Dürfen wir auch annehmen, daß diese Schreibweisen zunächst nur 
orthographische Konvention waren, also einer Schreibnorm der 
arabischen Schrift für das Mongolische entsprachen, während die 
Artikulation in diesen Fällen wohl den Werten [e], [e], [æ] oder [ə] 
entsprach und es sich somit hier um phonetische Varianten von [e] 
handelte, eine Annahme, die sich durch die damals noch zweifellos 
bestehenden, relativ engen Kontakte der mongolischen Dialekte 
und Mundarten untereinander stützen läßt, so ändert sich doch das 
Bild bei der auch heute noch für das Mongolische Afghanistans 
gebrauchten arabischen Schrift insofern, als für diejenigen nicht- 
ersten Silben, für die wir in anderen mo. Sprachen und im sog. 
Schriftmongolischen ein e erwarten würden, im afghanischen Mon- 
golisch zwar die Vokalisierung mit Fatha beibehalten wird, dieses . 
Fatha nunmehr aber auch als [A] ~ [a] ~ [P] zur Artikulation 
kommt, Wir haben also in der Entwicklung vom arabisch ge- 
schriebenen Mongolisch des 13./14. Jahrhunderts bis zum heutigen 
Mongolisch von Afghanistan bei grundsätzlich gleichbleibender 
Schreibnorm einen Wechsel der Artikulation von e zu a in nicht- 
ersten Silben zu verzeichnen. Dieser fiir das afghanische Mongolisch 
generell gültige Wechsel, der alle ursprünglich e-haltigen nicht- 
ersten Silben betriff615, stellt im Rahmen der mongolischen Sprachen 
ein nicht nur völlig isoliertes Phänomen dar, sondern er stört auch 
beträchtlich das den mongolischen Sprachen immanente System der 
Vokalharmonie. Da unter solchen Gegebenheiten der durch diesen 
Wechsel hervorgerufene phonische Sprachwandel kaum auf dem 
internen Faktor einer den mongolischen Sprachen immanenten Ent- 
wicklung beruhen dürfte, können wir als sehr wahrscheinlich an- 
nehmen, daß begünstigt durch die jahrhundertelange Isolation des 
afghanischen Mongolisch von den übrigen mo. Sprachen und der 
damit verbundenen, ausschließlichen Verwendung der diesen Wech- 


14 Kine Verschriftung Fatha + Alif wird heute dagegen [o] artikuliert, so 
daß z.B. ilgikän als [ilgık’on], ilgigan dagegen [eläig’an] ~ [el$eg’an] ~ 
[el31g’an] etc. artikuliert würde. 

15 Vgl. M. Weiers, Die Sprache der Moghol der Provinz Herat in Afghanistan 
(Sprachmaterial, Grammatik, Wortliste), Materialien zur Sprache und Litera- 
tur der Mongolen von Afghanistan I, Rhein.-Westf. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Band 49, Opladen 1972, S. 106 unter /e/. 
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sel ja schon seit dem 13. Jahrhundert durchgängig verschriftenden 
arabischen Schreibnorm, hier ein der Struktur der mo. Sprachen 
fremder Einflu8 auf die Artikulation des afghanischen Mongolisch 
vorliegt, der eben dieser seit dem 13. Jahrhundert in Gebrauch 
befindlichen arabischen Schreibnorm zuzuschreiben ist. Als Er- 
gebnis können wir hier also konstatieren, daß sich bei der Ent- 
wicklung vom Mongolischen des 13./14. Jahrhunderts bis zum 
heutigen Mongolisch von Afghanistan ein externer Einfluß durch- 
zusetzen vermochte, dessen Durchsetzung mit den Bedürfnissen der 
Struktur, die diesem Einfluß ausgesetzt war, nicht in Überein- 
stimmung stand. 

Die nächsten Beispiele, an Hand derer wir die Kompatibilitäts- 
Hypothese überprüfen wollen, gehören der grammatischen Ebene 
an. Der erste hierhergehörige Abschnitt behandelt eine der mo. 
Sprachenfamilie völlig fremde Struktur, der sich das afghanische 
Mongolisch als Replikasprache in unserem Korpus ausgesetzt sieht, 
‚nämlich die innere Pluralbildung des Arabischen, bekannt als sog. 
gebrochener Plural. Solche gebrochenen Plurale haben sich vielfach 
auch in dem das afghanische Mongolisch ebenfalls stark beeinflus- 
senden Neupersischen festgesetzt, obwohl dieses als irano-arische 
Sprache keine Bedürfnisse struktureller Art besaß, auf Grund derer 
sich nach der Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese solche Einflüsse hätten 
durchsetzen können. Untersuchen wir nun das afghanische Mongo- 
lisch auf dieses Phänomen hin, so haben wir zwei Belegbeispiele, in 
denen sog. gebrochene Plurale erscheinen. Das eine Beispiel ist ein 
arabisches Fremdwort, das auch in dieser Pluralform übernommen 
wurde: ar. sifat | mogh. sifat „Eigenschaften“, das andere ist eine 
afail-Form von mugul ,,Moghole“‘, also amagil ,,Mogholen”. Bei den 
tibrigen einschlagigen Belegen, bei denen gebrochene Plurale in der 
ar. Modellsprache erscheinen, repliziert das afghanische Mongolisch 
hingegen folgendermaßen: 


1. Arabische gebrochene Plurale werden ersetzt durch Übernahme 
der entsprechenden ar. Singularform - mo. Pluralsuffixe, und 
zwar erscheint nach konsonantischem Auslaut das Suffix -nud ~ 
“nat (mo. Schriftsprache -nuyud/-niigiid)®, nach vokalischem 


1 Es muß hier mit aller Deutlichkeit bemerkt werden, daß -niid ~ -nüt 
transliterierte Werte sind, die nichts über ihre Artikulation (Langvokale) 
aussagen! Die phonetische Realisation von -ndd ~ -nüt ist nach heutiger 
Artikulation [n’ud]. 
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Auslaut das Suffix -z (mo. Schriftsprache -s). Für die hier auf- 
geführten und alle weiteren Belege gilt: Beispiele vor / sind ara- 
bisch, Beispiele nach / sind mogholisch. 
ayan | “ain-nad „Substanzen“. arad | ‘arad-niid ,,Akziden- 
zien“. mala?ik | malak-nüd „Engel“. sifät | sifat-nüd „Eigen- 
schaften“. agza? | guz(sic)-nad „Teile“. qubür | gabr-niid 
„Gräber“. saga?ir | sagira-z „kleine Sünden“. masahif | 
sahifa-z „Bücher“. kaba?ir | kabira-z „große (schwere) Sünden“. 
rawäfid | räfidi-z „Räfiditen“. hawarig | harigi-z „Härigiten“. 
Einmal wird der ar. gebrochene Plural auch durch ein ebenfalls 
ar. Fremdwort im Singular mit spezifizierendem Signifikat + mo. 
Pluralsuffix ersetzt: arkan ,,Grundpfeiler (der religiösen Pflich- 
ten)” / fard-nit „(veligiöse) Pflichten“. 
Suffixabweichungen sind nach konsonantischem Auslaut dreimal 
belegt durch Verwendung des im Persischen als Plural gebrauch- 
ten ursprünglich ar. Pluralsuffixes für das Femininum -ät: 
gawähir | gauhar-ät „Elemente“. hurüf | harf-at „Buchstaben, .” 
a'yan | ‘ain-Gt „Substanzen“. 
Eine weitere Suffixabweichung liegt vor im pers.-mo. Plural- 
suffix -hät (pers. -hä; mo. -t): agza? | guz?-hat „Teile“. 


2. Arabische gebrochene Plurale werden ersetzt durch das im Per- 
sischen gebrauchte ursprünglich ar. Pluralsuffix für das Femini- 
num -ät, wenn es sich nicht wie unter 1. um ar. Fremdwörter im 
Singular handelt, sondern um singularische Äquvalente aus dem 
afghanischen Mongolisch selbst, Aquivalente, die ihrerseits genu- 
in mongolischer, persischer oder türkischer Herkunft sein können. 
Im Falle nicht genuin mongolischer Herkunft werden diese 
Aquivalente von den afghanischen Mongolen nicht mehr als 
Fremdelemente empfunden. Das Suffix erscheint nach konsonan- 
tischen Auslauten und nach Diphthongen: 

haga?ig | ünang &ugüh-ät ,,Wesenheiten“. mulük | ulu‘-at 
„Könige“. buldan | yalig-at „Länder“. rawd?ih | angas-ät 
„Gerüche“. asya? | imartay-at „Dinge“. tu‘am | amtds-at ,,Ge- 
schmacksqualitäten“ alwan | räz-ät „Farben“. aswat | daun-at 
„Laute“. malä’ik | trämün-ät „Engel“. kutub | tizuk-at „Bü- 
cher“. sifat | äyatür-ät „Eigenschaften“. tara?ib | siburgah-at 
„Rippen“. asma? | nirah-at „Namen“. “ibad | bardah-at ,,Men- 
schen“. ashäb | Zän-at „Gefährten“. anbiya? | garuhsan-at 
„Propheten“. rusul | garuhsan-at ..Gesandte”. masahif | gad-at 
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„Bücher“. Als Ausnahme ist belegt: kutub / tizug-nad ,,Bi- 
cher”, 
Nach langen und kurzen Vokalen und solchen Stämmen, deren 
kurze und lange Vokale durch Wegfall des (instabilen) Auslaut-n 
und -h entstehen, treten dagegen die genuin mo. Pluralsuffixe -z 
(< -s) und 4 (< -d) an, und zwar -t an Stämme mit weggefalle- 
nem (instabilen) -n (einmal auch verkürztem Diphthong) und -z 
an die übrigen Auslaute: 
akwan | kü-z „Seinsarten“. asma? | nira-z „Namen“, qulab | 
ara „Herzen“. alsun | kila-t „Zungen“. ddan | Gigi-t „Ohren“, 
afal | hüla-z „Handlungen“. “bad | barda-z ,,Menschen“. 
dala?il | gazi-z „Beweise“. asya? | imarta-t ~ ima-z „Dinge“. 
aslab | üa-z „Lenden“. kaba?ir | kuttü-z „schwere (Siinden)”. 
gaba?ih | Siqna-z „Schandtaten“. hulafa? | säwungi-z ,,Kali- 
fen“. dunüb | älka-t „Sünden“. mala?ik | irama-t „Engel“. 
rusul | garuhsa-t „Gesandte“. anbiya? | garuhsa-t „Propheten“. 
Ng asbab | gazi-z „Quellen“. layal | tani-z „Nächte“. 

Für die hier behandelte Pluralbildung (-nad ~ -nit überwiegend 
reserviert für ar. Fremdwörter, die übrigen Suffixe auch für Wörter 
nichtarabischer Herkunft) können wir nach alledem feststellen, daß 
das afghanische Mongolisch trotz des starken Einflusses, dem es 
hinsichtlich des gebrochenen Plurals ausgesetzt war sowohl seitens 
des Arabischen als auch seitens des Persischen - letzteres hat die 
Bildungsmöglichkeit des ar. gebrochenen Plurals neben einer eige- 
nen pers. Pluralbildung als fakultative Variante übernommen, und 
das, obwohl die gebrochene Pluralbildung nicht mit den Bedürf- 
nissen der Struktur des Persischen in Übereinstimmung stand -, 
von diesem Einfluß sich nahezu völlig freizuhalten vermochte. Das 
afghanische Mongolisch hat zwar über das Persische das ursprüng- 
lich ar. Pluralsuffix für das Femininum -dt übernommen, gleicher- 
maßen aber mit diesem Suffix genuin mo. Pluralsuffixe verwendend 
das Prinzip der mo. Pluralbildung mittels Suffigierung beibehalten. 
Hinsichtlich der Pluralbildung des afghanischen Mongolisch dürfen 
wir somit der Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese insofern weitestgehende 
Gültigkeit zuschreiben, als sich ein anzunehmender starker externer 
Einfluß bis auf wenige Belege nicht durchzusetzen vermochte, da 
dies die innere Struktur der dem externen Einfluß ausgesetzten 
Sprache nicht zuließ. 

Im nächsten Abschnitt wollen wir untersuchen, wie das afghani- 
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sche Mongolisch die im Text der ar. Modellsprache belegten Präpo- 
sitionen repliziert. Sowohl im Arabischen als auch in dem das afgha- 
nische Mongolisch stark beeinflussenden Persischen nehmen die 
Präpositionen umfangreiche Aufgaben wahr, wie u.a. auch die 
Bezeichnung von Kasus, da letztere im nominalen Flexionssystem 
relativ reduziert sind. So kennt das Arabische nur drei bzw. zwei 
Kasus, das Persische sogar überhaupt keine Kasusflexion: es er- 
setzt diese neben Präpositionen durch bestimmte Partikel. Der 
Struktur mongolischer Sprachen hingegen sind Präpositionen völlig 
fremd. Für diese findet sich neben sog. Postpositionen, die meist als 
Simplizia nicht mehr verwendete, im Dat.-Lok. -a/-e erstarrte No- 
mina sind, vor allem ein reich ausgebildetes Kasussystem von sieben 
bis neun Kasus in Gebrauch. Es stehen sich also hier zwei Strukturen 
von diametraler Gegensätzlichkeit gegenüber: auf der einen Seite 
im ar. Textkorpus die Präpositionen, deren Kasusrektion stets der 
Genitiv ist, auf der anderen Seite eine mo. Sprachstruktur, der 
Präpositionen von Hause aus völlig fremd sind, die dafür aber eine 
die Funktion der Prapositionen vertretendes, reich ausgebildetes 
Kasussystem sowie Postpositionen mit Kasusrektion in Gebrauch 
hat. Ausgehend von den Präpositionen der ar. Modellsprache unse- 
res Korpus wollen wir nun im folgenden feststellen, inwieweit im 
afghanischen Mongolisch die ursprünglich mo. Struktur erhalten 
geblieben, bzw. durch externe Einflußnahme der Modellsprache 
verändert worden ist. 


A. Präp. bi „in an, um, über, auf, durch, mit, zu, für, hinsichtlich“. 


1. Mongolisch konstruierte Entsprechungen 
a. mit den Suffixen -dā ~ -tū des Dativ-Lokativ: biasma?ihi | 
nira-z-tii-nih „an seine Namen“; bikull | kulkah-dü ‚in 
jedem“; bidälika „durch dies, dadurch“ | mutah haga-tu 
„auf diese Weise; biha / ti-di „durch es; durch das“ ~ 
tit-ta „um diese“; bihi / ti-da „auf ihr; für ihn“; bisihhati | 
änang-dü „um die Wahrheit‘; bi 'd-dararat | dartrat-ta 
„auf dem Natürlichen“; bi ‘arad | ‘arad-dü „mit einem 
Akzidens“. 
b. mit dem Suffix -læ des Komitativ: bisifätihi | äyatür-ät 
-la-yah „mit seinen Eigenschaften“. 
2. Wechselnd mongolisch — präpositional konstruierte Entspre- 
chungen mit den Dativ-Lokativ-Suffixen bzw. Präpositionen 


(-)du ~ (-)dū ~ (-)tū: 
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bi'llahi | daidan ta'ala-da ~ du. daidan ~ ti daidan „an 
Gott“; bi ’I-galbi | irah-di ~ di ürah „mit dem Herzen“; 
bi 'I-lisani | kilan-dü ~ di kilan „mit der Zunge“. 

3. Präpositional konstruierte Entsprechungen als überwiegende 

Mehrheit (über 2/3 der Belege) 

a. das ursprüngliche Dativ-Lokativ-Suffix -dā ~ -tā wird im 
afghanischen Mongolisch zur Präposition ohne Kasusrek- 
tion: bi ’I-kufri | di kufr „durch Unglauben“; bigami‘i | di 
kulkah „in allen‘; biilmihi | da mid-nih „durch sein Wis- 
sen“; biqudratihi | di &idän-ih „durch seine Macht“; bi 
’I-qur?äni | di quran „im Koran“; biwäsitati | da katil 
„durch Vermittlung“; bi ’I-mayyiti | da ukühsan ‚für den 
Verstorbenen“; bifa‘lihi | da hilan-nih „durch seine Fä- 
higkeit zu machen“; bifadlihi | ta fadl-ah „durch seine 
Güte‘ usw. 

b. das ursprüngliche Dativ-Lokativ-Suffix -tā wird im afgha- 
nischen Mongolisch zur Präposition mit genitivischer Ka- 
susrektion (nur ein Beleg): bi 'r-rububiyati | tū tangari-?i 
„mit der Gottheit“. 


B. Präp. fi „in, bei, an, für, zu, auf, in Hinsicht auf“. 


1. Mongolisch konstruierte Entsprechungen mit den Suffixen 

-da ~ -tü des Dativ-Lokativ: 
fi 'I-qubiri | qabr-nid-tu „in den Gräbern“; fi zamanati | 
ubur-at-tu „in Zeiten‘; fiha | ti-da „in ihr“. 

2. Wechselnd mongolisch -- präpositional konstruierte Entspre- 
chungen mit den Dativ-Lokativ-Suffixen bzw. Präpositionen 
(-)dii ~ (-])ta: 

{tha | tit-ti „in ihnen“ ~ di tit „in Hinsicht auf diese“. 

3. Prapositional konstruierte Entsprechungen als iiberwiegende 
Mehrheit (95% der Belege). Die ursprünglichen Dativ-Loka- 
tiv-Suffixe -dā ~ -tü werden im afghanischen Mongolisch zu 
Präpositionen ohne Kasusrektion: 

fi makani | di gai „an einem Ort“; fr masähifinä | da 
sahifa-z mani „in unseren Büchern‘; fi quläbinä | da üra-z 
mani „in unseren Herzen“; fihi / du ti „darin“ ; fi masiyati | 
ta iri „im Willen“; fi I-lauhi | tū lauh „auf die Tafel“; 
fi ’l-azali | ti azal „in Ewigkeit“ usw. 
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C. Prap. min ,,von, aus“. 


1. Mongolisch konstruierte Entsprechungen mit dem Suffix -sah 


des Ablativ: 
minha | ti-sah „aus. diesem“ ~ tit-sah ~ tid-sah „von 
ihnen“ ~ miinat-sah ,,von diesen“. 


2. Wechselnd mongolisch ~ prapositional konstruierte Entspre- 


chungen mit dem Ablativ-Suffix bzw. der Praposition (-)sah: 
minhu | ti-sah ~ sah ti „von diesem, von ihm, davon“. 


. Präpositional konstruierte Entsprechungen als überwiegende 


Mehrheit (95%, der Belege). Das ursprüngliche Ablativsuffix 
-sah wird im afghanischen Mongolisch zur Präposition ohne 
Kasusrektion: 
min ad-dunya?i | sah gaiti „aus der Welt; min sifäti | sah 
Gyatar-at „von Eigenschaften“ ; min al-asya?i min halqihi | 
sah imartay-at sah audälug-ni „von den Dingen von seiner 
Schöpfung‘; minhum | sah tid „von ihnen“; min allahi | 


sah daidän ,,von Gott“ usw. pi 


D. Prip. “ala „auf, für, in, mit, nach, an“. 


1. Mongolisch konstruierte Entsprechungen mit dem Suffix -da 


des Dativ-Lokativ: 
‘ala "Iah ta'a | daidan ta‘a-dü „für Gott“. 


. Wechselnd mongolisch ~ präpositional konstruierte Entspre- 


chungen mit dem Dativ-Lokativ-Suffix bzw. der Präposition 
(-)dū: 
“alaihi | ti-da ~ di ti „für ihn“. 


. Prapositional konstruierte Entsprechungen als überwiegende 


Mehrheit (95%, der Belege): 

a. die ursprünglichen Dativ-Lokativ-Suffixe -dä ~ -tu wer- 
den im afghanischen Mongolisch zu Präpositionen ohne 
Kasusrektion: “ala tilka | tu ti „mit dieser“ ; “ala dalika | du 
ti „auf diesem‘; “ala ’l-alsuni | du kila-t „mit den Zun- 
gen“; “ala hadihi | du munah „auf dieses“; “ala gihati | du 
güg „in Richtung‘ usw. 

b. die sog. Postposition der uiguro-mongolischen Schrift- 
sprache deger-e „auf, über; oben“ wird im afghanischen 
Mongolisch 1. zur Präposition dir ~ dirah ohne Kasusrek- 
tion oder 2. zu dirah + Idäfat für die Umschreibung des 
Genitivs: “alaihi | dir-mi „an ihm“; “ala 'I-hagqi | dirah 
ünang „in der Wahrheit“; wa 'I-mash “ala 'I-huffain | a 
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tatag dirah-?i qiyar buff „Und das Reinigen der beiden 
Schuhe ... (lit.:... das Reinigen für . . .)“. 


E. Präp. ‘an „aus, über, von”. 


1. Mongolisch konstruierte Entsprechungen nicht belegt. 

2. Wechselnd mongolisch ~ prapositional konstruierte Entspre- 
chungen mit dem Ablativsuffix bzw. der Praposition (-)sah: 

ambu | ti-sah „von ihm“; ‘anhä | sah ti ,,davon“. 

3. Prapositional konstruierte Entsprechungen als tiberwiegende 
Mehrheit (95%, der Belege). Das ursprüngliche Ablativsuffix 
-sah wird im afghanischen Mongolisch zur Präposition ohne 
Kasusrektion: 

“an “ilmihi | sah mid-ni „aus seinem Wissen“; ‘an masa | 
sah misa „über Moses“; “anhum | sah tit „über diese“; ‘an 
al-kufri | sah bürküg „vom Nichtglauben“; “an as-sagariri | 
sah älkan riza-z „von leichten Sünden“. 


F. Prap. li ‚für, zu, bei, in; Dativ“. 


Das afghanische Mongolisch hat als Äquivalente für die ar. 
Präp. li mehrere z. T. genealogisch nicht einwandfrei bestimm- 
bare Präpositionen mit verschiedenen grammatischen und lexi- 
kalischen Rektionen herausgebildet. Bei personalpronominalen 
Konstruktionen steht für ar. li im afghanischen Mongolisch 
auch der Genitiv. 
a. Präp. mi „für, bei; Akkusativ“. Die Präposition mi ist öfter 
mit genitivischer Kasusrektion belegt: 
li 'I-ibadi | mi barda-z „für die Menschen“; li 'I-abdi | mi 
barda-?i „beim Menschen; für den Menschen“; liman | mi 
iv ku-? „für den, welchen“; liaf'ali | mi hüla-z „die Hand- 
lungen“; li "I-alami | mi gaiti-?v „die Welt“; li ’I-käfirin | 
mi käfir-t- „für die Unglaubigen“; liba'd “ussati | mi barh 
“usat „für einige Sünder“. 
b. Präp. bar „zu, für; Dativ“ (pers. bar ,,id.“‘). Die Präposition 
ist einmal auch mit genitivischer Kasusrektion belegt: 
li "s-sifista?iyat | bar sufista?iyah „zu den Sophisten”: li 
"I-halqi | bar audal „für die Menschen“; li ’s-sukäti | bar 
sukat-i „dem Schweigen“. 
c. Präp. sabar „in“. 
li “anadin (sic) | sabar “inäd „in störrischem Eigensinn“. 
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d. Präp. talah + Idäfat „für“. 
li 'I-ilmi | talah-?i midaka „für das Wissen“. 
e. Genitiv im afghanischen Mongolisch bei ar. Pronominalkon- 
struktion: 
lahu | ti-?4 „sein“; munti-?7 „für eben ihn“. 


G. Präp. “inda „bei“. 
Das afghanische Mongolisch hat als Äquivalent für die ar. Prä- 
position “inda die genuin mongolische, ursprüngliche Postposi- 
tion urid ~ urid-a „vor (örtl. u. zeitl.)‘“ zur Praposition urda 
(auch mit Idäfat) umfunktioniert: 
“inda ahli ’l-hagg | urdä-yi ahl raz „bei den Gläubigen‘; 
“indana | urda mini „bei uns“. 


H. Präp. ma‘a „mit“. 


Das afghanische Mongolisch verwendet als Äquivalent für die ar. a 
Praposition maʻa die Präposition gatil bzw. gatlah + Idäfat (vg. 
tü. gat „Seite“; mtü. gatyn ,,bei“): 
maʻa 'I-fi'li | qatlah-?i hülah „mit der Handlung“; maʻa 
"I-hagqi | qatil unang „mit der Wahrheit“. 


I. Präp. qabla „vor“. 


Das afghanische Mongolisch hat als Äquivalent für die ar. Prä- 
position gabla das genuin mongolische, ursprünglich adverbial 
fungierende Nomen uruysi ,,vorder, vorgerückt“ zur Präposition 
uruhs mit genitivischer Kasusrektion umfunktioniert: 

qabla kauniha | uruh$ aki-?i-ni „vor ihrem Dasein“. 


K. Präp. ba'da und “agiba „nach, danach“. 


Das afghanische Mongolisch hat als Äquivalent für die ar. Prä- 
positionen ba'da und “agiba die genuin mongolische, ursprüng- 
liche Postposition goyin-a „nach, danach“ zur Präposition 
quinah ~ qünah + Idäfat umfunktioniert: 
ba‘di (sic) ’I-mautu (sic) | qūīnah-?i uküg „nach dem Ster- 
ben“; ba'da dälika | qiinah-?i ti „nach diesem‘; ba'da 
’n-nabiyin | qiinah-?i gäruhsan-ät „nach den Propheten“; 
ba'da hurügihi | gumah-?i garükü-yah „nach seinem Her- 
vortreten”', ‘agiba (sic) darb insan | qiinah-?i uggukü-yi 
insän „nach dem Schlagen seitens eines (lit.: Gen.) Men- 
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schen“; ‘agiba (sic) kasr insan | gümah-?i gagarkü-yi insan 
„nach dem Zerbrechen seitens eines (lit. : Gen.) Menschen“. 


L. Präp. kalfa „hinter“. 


Das afghanische Mongolisch hat als Äquivalent für die! ar. Prä- 
position halfa die genuin mongolische, urspriingliche Postposi- 
tion goyin-a „nach, danach“ zur Präposition gaimah + Idafat 
umfunktioniert: 
halfa kull barr | qüimah-?i kull qilukahii „hinter jedem 
Frommen“. 


Ergebnis A.-L.: Die Replikation ar. Präpositionen im afghanischen 
Mongolisch unseres Korpus läßt sich in vier Gruppen unterteilen: 
1. Genuin mongolische Entsprechungen mittels Kasussuffixen. 2. 
Ein Wechsel von 1. mit Formen, die den mongolischen Kasussuffixen 
materiell zwar entsprechen, die jedoch in ihrem Gebrauch zu Prä- 
epositionen umfunktioniert wurden (Umbildung eigenen Materials). 
Metroffen sind hiervon der Dativ-Lokativ -du ~ -tū (vgl. A., B., D.) 
und der Ablativ -sah (vgl. C., E.). 3. Entsprechungen, in denen ur- 
sprünglich mo. Postpositionen zu Präpositionen umfunktioniert 
wurden (Umbildung eigenen Materials). Es sind dies: dir - dirah 
(mo. deger-e), gamah ~ günah (mo. goyin-a) und urda (mo. urid, 
urid-a). 4. Neuschöpfungen bzw. Übernahmen von ursprünglich 
mo. Nomina sowie von Präpositionen, deren Herkunft nicht immer 
einwandfrei nachweisbar ist. Es sind dies: uruh$ (mo. uruysi), bar 
(pers. id.), gatil ~ gatlah (tii. gat), mi, sabar, talah. Die Gruppen 
2.-4. überwiegen bei weitem. Dieser Befund zeigt, daß sich hier ein 
externer Einfluß durchsetzen konnte, dessen Durchsetzung mit dem 
Bedürfnis der Struktur, die diesem Einfluß ausgesetzt war, nicht in 
Übereinstimmung stand. Der Einfluß geht vereinzelt sogar so weit, 
daß die für die ar. Modellsprache stets gültige genitivische Kasus- 
rektion der Präpositionen im afghanischen Mongolisch nachvoll- 
zogen wird (vgl. A.3.b.; F.a., b.; I.). Die Umbildung der Kasus- 
suffixe des Dativ-Lokativ und des Ablativ zu Präpositionen ver- 
mochte sich auch außerhalb unseres Korpus, etwa in der Poesie der 
afghanischen Mongolen, vielfach durchzusetzen, so daß für die 
Struktur des genuin mongolischen Kasussystems ein erheblicher 
Störungsfaktor zu konstatieren ist, wie dies die folgenden Belege 
verdeutlichen: da makkah ‚in Mekka“; di gal „im Feuer“; da lafz 
„für das Sprechen“; dii giyär „für die zwei“; sah & „von dir“; sah 
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jard „von der Pflicht“; sah qiyalah „von beiden“; sah gaul „von 
dem Ausspruch“ usw. Es zeigt sich also hier der Beginn der Auf- 
lösung eines in sich geschlossenen Systems auf Grund der Durch- 
setzung von Verhältnissen, die ihrerseits auf externen Einflüssen 
beruhen, also eine Art Kettenreaktion des sprachkontaktbedingten 
Sprachwandels, die allerdings auf die gesprochene Sprache der Mon- 
golen von Afghanistan noch ohne nennenswerte Auswirkung ge- 
blieben ist. Soweit jedoch die Schriftsprache des afghanischen Mon- 
golisch betroffen ist, müssen wir nach alledem die Kompatibilitäts- 
Hypothese als falsifiziert ansehen. 

Im nächsten Abschnitt wollen wir noch bei der Kasusflexion ver- 
weilen, diese aber nicht wie soeben bei den Präpositionen untersu- 
chen, indem wir von Bereichen ausgehen, die außerhalb der eigent- 
lichen Kasusflexion liegend auf diese u. a. im Sinne der Glinzschen 
Lagegröße eingewirkt haben, sondern wir werden uns hier auf einen 
Ausschnitt des Flexionssystems selber konzentrieren, und zwar auf 
die Genitivverbindungen. Im Schriftmongolischen werden Genitiy-e 
verbindungen stets als rectum vor regens konstruiert, eine Kon- 
struktion, die auch für das Mongolische in arabischer Schrift aus 
dem 14. Jh. gilt, wie uns Belege aus der Mugaddimat al-Adab 
(= MU)!” beweisen: kir-in adüsün (MU 218) ,,Steppentier (lit.: der 
Steppe Tier)“. kilid-un Sidin (MU 219) „Schlüsselbart (lit.: der 
Schlüssel Zahn)“. üraga-in tinkalik (MU 367) ,,Fangring (lit.: der 
Fangschlinge Ring)“. gürun-t hikin (MU 312) ,,Fingerspitze (lit.: 
des Fingers Spitze)‘ usw. Für die ar. Modellsprache unserer Korpus 
gilt abgesehen von den Regeln der Determination bzw. Indetermi- 
nation hinsichtlich der reetum-regens-Stellung stets die Konstruk- 
tion regens vor rectum, wie wir auch an den hier aufgeführten Be- 
legen sehen können. Diese regens vor rectum Konstruktion hat nun 
das afghanische Mongolisch unseres Korpus übernommen, wenn 
auch nur in sehr beschränktem Umfang: 


“ussat al-mu?minin | “usat mamin-nad-i „Sünder unter den (lit.: 
Gen. ... der) Gläubigen“; ahl at-tä‘at | ahl ta'at-i „die Gehorsa- 
men (lit.: Leute des Gehorsams)“‘; aslu ’t-tauhidi | gami 't-tauhidi 
(sic) „die Grundlage des Bekenntnisses der Einheit Gottes“. 


Alle übrigen Belege für Genitivverbindungen konstruiert das afgha- 
nische Mongolisch in unserem Korpus jedoch nach dem persischen 


1? N. Poppe, Mongol'skij slovar’ Mukaddimat al-Adab, Cast’ I-II, Tr. Ins. 
Vos. XIV, Moskva-Leningrad 1938, Nachdruck: Westmead 1971. 
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Vorbild mit der Idafat, einer Konstruktion, die weder mit den 
strukturellen Bediirfnissen des Mongolischen noch mit denen der 
ar. Modellsprache in Ubereinstimmung steht: 


ism al-iman | nirah-?i qulutag „der Name Glaube (lit.: des Glau- 
bens)“; safa‘at al-anbiya? | irika-yi garuhsanat „die Fürsprache 
der Propheten‘; fi hal giyamihi | di yurgii-yi ba?ig-ni „im Zu- 
stand seines Aufstehens“; ru?yat al-llah | izakii-yi daidan „das 
Schauen Gottes“; bisihhat a3-Say? | inang-dii-yi imartai „um die 
Wahrheit der Dinge“; salamat al-asbab | anang aki-yi ga?la-z 
„vollständiger Bestand der Mittel“; ibtal as-sifat | gaimah ki-yi 
äyatür „die Aufhebung der Eigenschaft“; ahl al-qadar | salgü-yi 
qadar „Leute der Qadariten” usw. 


Es konnte sich also hier ein externer Einfluß durchsetzen, dessen 
Durchsetzung mit dem Bedürfnis der Struktur, die diesem Einfluß 
ausgesetzt war, nicht in Übereinstimmung stand. Die Durchsetzung 
‚dieses Einflusses zeigt sich auch außerhalb unseres Korpus, etwa in 
d@r Poesie der Mongolen von Afghanistan oder in der von ihnen 
heute gesprochenen Sprache. Die Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese wird 
somit abermals falsifiziert und uns gleichzeitig an einem weiteren 
Beispiel anschaulich vor Augen geführt, wie ein in sich geschlosse- 
nes System, hier das System der mongolischen Kasusflexion, zur 
Auflösung kommt. Überdies zeigt uns letzterer Abschnitt, daß an 
der Auflösung eines solchen Systems durchaus mehrere externe 
Einflüsse, die sich zueinander ebenfalls inkompatibel verhalten, be- 
teiligt sein und zur Durchsetzung gelangen können. 

Weitere Beispiele für den zuletzt geschilderten Tatbestand liefert 
uns auch die Struktur der adnominalen Bestimmung, und zwar hier 
beschränkt auf das sog. Adjektiv-Attribut, also Konstruktionen 
wie „der gute Mensch; ein schönes Haus‘ usw. Im Mongolischen 
wird diese Bestimmung in der Regel durch die Stellung Attribut 
(als Nomen oder Verbalnomen in nominal-attributiver Funktion) + 
folgendes Bezugsnomen zum Ausdruck gebracht, etwa in Belegen 
aus dem sog. ;,Leidener Manuskript“, das Beispiele für das Mon- 
golische in arabischer Schrift aus dem 13./14. Jh. aufführt!s: tigaka 
tankri „der nährende Himmel“; sain kin „ein guter Mensch“. Die 
Stellung des Attributs nach dem Bezugsnomen hingegen ist prä- 
dikativer Natur, vgl. ebenda: tina dürän sain „dein Gemüt ist gut“. 


ı Vgl. Anm. 13, dort S. 1037, 1251/52. 
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Dem Mongolischen diametral entgegengesetzt verhalt sich das hier 
als Modellsprache fungierende Arabisch, bei dem das sog. Adjektiv- 
Attribut stets dem Bezugsnomen folgt, wobei Bezugsnomen und 
Adjektiv-Attribut zusätzlich noch bestimmte Bedingungen hin- 
sichtlich ihrer Determination bzw. Indetermination zu erfüllen 
haben. Die nicht allzu reichlichen Belege aus unserem Korpus lassen 
für das afghanische Mongolisch schließlich drei Bildungsweisen in 
Erscheinung treten, von denen keine der ursprünglichen mongoli- 
schen entspricht: 


1. Übernahme des arabischen Vorbildes: 
bi 'dala?il as-sam'iyat | dū gazi-z sänägdaliki „durch geoffenbarte 
Beweise‘“. 

2. Ersetzung durch ein sog. Genitiv-Attribut, gebildet mit der per- 
sischen Idäfat-Konstruktion 
wa ’l-yaumi "I-ahirati „und an den Jüngsten Tag“ / tah udür-dü-yi 
süng „und an den Tag des Endes“. 

3. Übernahme der persischen Idäfat-Konstruktion als Ersetzupg 
des sog. Adjektiv-Attributs: 
wa 'I-kabirat (elliptisch!) / & bazah-?i kuta „und die schwere 
Sünde“; al-abd al-mu?mina | bardah-?i qalawuhdi-?i „den glau- 
bigen Menschen“. E 


Die 2. und 3. Bildungsweise ist auch vielfach außerhalb unseres 
Korpus in der Poesie der afghanischen Mongolen und im heutigen 
gesprochenen Mongolisch von Afghanistan belegt, ein Beweis für 
das weitreichende Durchsetzungsvermögen dieses externen Fremd- 
einflusses. 

Anders als die vorangegangenen Belege, die als Beispiele für 
polylinguale externe Einflüsse stehen, die sich trotz eines zuein- 
ander inkompatiblen Verhältnisses bei gleichzeitiger Nichtüber- 
einstimmung mit dem Bedürfnis der Struktur, die diesen Einflüssen 
ausgesetzt war, durchzusetzen vermochten, gehören folgende Bei- 
spiele aus dem verbalen Tempusbereich unseres Korpus eindeutig 
zu den monolingualen externen Einflüssen, d.h. das afghanische ( 
Mongolisch repliziert hier nur Einflüsse der ar. Modellsprache. Es‘ 
handelt sich dabei um das sog. ar. Perfekt, dessen lateinische Be- 
zeichnung insofern irreführend ist, als es anders als das lateinische 
Perfekt nicht zum Ausdruck bringt, daß eine Handlung an sich voll- 
ẹndet ist, sondern lediglich dazu dient, eine Handlung einfach zu 
konstatieren. Aus diesem Grunde ist die temporale Funktion des 
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sog. ar. Perfekts, des „Konstativus“, abhängig von der subjektiv 
an der Gegenwart gemessenen Zeitbestimmung des Redenden bzw. 
Schreibenden. Unter diesem Aspekt vertritt es u. a. bei der Konsta- 
tierung unzweifelhafter Tatbestände oder bei einem in der Gegen- 
wart des Redenden bzw. Schreibenden vorliegenden Ergebnis auch 
ein lateinisches Präsens. Solche ihrer inhaltlichen Funktion nach 
präsentischen Zeitbezüge, die rein formal im sog. Perfekt auftreten, 
repliziert das afghanische Mongolisch in unserem Korpus durch die 
Vergangenheitsform -ba (konjugiert: Sg. 1. -babi ~ -abi: 2. -bačī; 
3. -bah. Pl. 1. -babdah ~ -äbdah; 2. -bati, 3. -baniid. Dual: 2. -bata; 
3. -banad), einmal aber auch durch das Prasens -m: 


amana man amana | qulitbah tika qulatbah „es ist glaubig der, 
wer glaubt“; wa man gala | & tika gabah „und der, der sagt“; au 
tawaggala | ay ba?ibah „oder zaudert; gala ’l-imämu | gabah 
uruh$i „es sagt der Imam“; gala ahl al-hagg | gabah ahl raz „es 
sagen die Gläubigen‘; amantu | qulitbabi ~ qulütäbi „ich glau- 
e o be“; gabiltu | qabilabi „ich akzeptiere“; aslamtu | kuziintuwabi 
„ich unterwerfe mich dem Willen Gottes“; faman kafara | bar 
ana bk ka bürkübah ‚und der, wer dann nicht glaubt“; aber: fakafara 
man kafara | bar bürküm tiki barkabah „demzufolge ist ungläu- 

big der, wer nicht glaubt“. 


. Steht die -ba-Form des afghanischen Mongolisch in unserem Korpus 
jedoch keinem inhaltlich präsentisch fungierenden ar. Perfekt ge- 
genüber, so vertritt sie inhaltlich die Imperfektfunktion, die in 
ihrer Hauptfunktion der näheren Vergangenheit -ba/-be der mo. 
Schriftsprache entspricht. Im Rahmen der gesamtmongolischen 
Sprachfamilie erscheint nun die -ba-Form im Dagurischen in Haupt- 
funktion inhaltlich als Präsens, und in südmongolischen Dialekten 
fungiert -ba/-be inhaltlich auch als konzessives, konditionales und 
temporales Konverbum, hier Gebrauchsweisen, die als Nebenfunk- 
tionen einzustufen sind. Obwohl also in einer der mongolischen 
Sprachen die -ba-Form als Hauptfunktion inhaltlich das Präsens 
vertritt, dürfte in Anbetracht der sonst überall als Hauptfunktion 
belegten Imperfektfunktion, das hier behandelte inhaltlich präsen- 
tische -ba des afghanischen Mongolisch dem externen Einfluß der 
ar. Modellsprache zuzuschreiben sein, zumal ja auch beim afghani- 
schen Mongolisch unseres Korpus die -ba-Form nur dann inhaltlich 
präsentisch fungiert, wenn sie einem inhaltlich präsentischen Per- 
fekt entspricht. Hinsichtlich der inhaltlich präsentischen -ba-Form 
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des afghanischen Mongolisch unseres Korpus kénnen wir somit 
konstatieren, daß hier ein externer Einfluß vorliegt, dessen Durch- 
setzung mit dem Bedürfnis der Struktur, die diesem Einfluß ausge- 
setzt war, nicht in Übereinstimmung stand, ein Ergebnis, das zu- 
sätzlich noch gestützt wird durch die Existenz spezieller Suffixe 
für das Präsens und deren vereinzelter Verwendung trotz Vorlage 
des sog. ar. Perfekts. Die Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese läßt sich so- 
mit auch hier, bezogen ausschließlich auf die inhaltlich präsentisch 
fungierende Imperfektform -ba unseres Korpus, nicht verifizieren. 
Ziehen wir demgegenüber die Verhältnisse außerhalb unseres Kor- 
pus in Betracht, also solche schriftmogholischen Texte, die nicht 
unmittelbar mit einer Modellsprache verbunden sind, wie etwa die 
Poesie der Mongolen von Afghanistan, so können wir feststellen, 
daß zwar über 90%, aller Belege der -ba-Form inhaltlich imperfek- 
tisch fungieren, einige wenige Belege aber auch inhaltlich das Prä- 
sens vertreten, z. B. ukübah „stirbt“; ukibabi „ich sterbe‘‘; ärzü 
kibah „hat Sehnsucht“. Auch in einer der von den afghanischen, 
Mongolen für ihre mongolische Sprache in Persisch abgefaßt&h 
Grammatiken wird das Suffix -ba als al-häl bzw. zaman-i hal ,,Pra- 
seng‘‘1% bezeichnet. Diese inhaltlich präsentische Funktion ist ein- 
deutig als seltene Nebenfunktion einzustufen und dürfte als solche 
wohl eher zurückzuführen sein auf mittelbar externe Beeinflussung 
durch Texte wie z. B. denen unseres Korpus, und nicht auf interne 
genealogische Entwicklungen innerhalb der mongolischen Sprach- 
familie, wie dies angesichts der Verhältnisse im Dagurischen anzu- 
nehmen immerhin denkbar wäre. Für die soeben geäußerte An- 
nahme externen Einflusses läßt sich das Ergebnis der Gradation der 
inhaltlich-formalen Seite eines Morphems, hier der -ba-Form, ins 
Feld führen. Die Gradation verdeutlicht mittels einer synchroni- 
schen und diachronisch ausgerichteten Analyse den Anteil eines 
Morphems an der Haupt- bzw. Nebenfunktion. Die in unserem Fall 
zur Diskussion stehende Form vertritt synchronisch betrachtet im 
Dagurischen inhaltlich als Präsens die Hauptfunktion, während sie 
für das afghanische Mongolisch außerhalb unseres Korpus in dieser 
Funktion nur eine sehr seltene Nebenfunktion darstellt. Prüfen wir 
nun die Vertauschbarkeit der Funktionsinhalte unserer materiell- 
formal im Dagurischen und afghanischen Mongolisch übereinstim- 
menden -ba-Form, so ergibt sich, daß die inhaltlich imperfektische 


19 Manuskript aus Büryäbäf [61]:9. 
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Hauptfunktion des afghanischen Mongolisch im Dagurischen über- 
haupt nicht auftritt. Da sich gleichzeitig in diachronischer Blick- 
richtung die inhaltlich prasentische Funktion der -ba-Form des 
afghanischen Mongolisch nicht als eine im Absterben begriffene 
Funktion erweisen läßt, sie m. a. W. in den sprachlichen Vorstufen 
etwa des 13.-15. Jhs. keine größeren Mengen von Belegen vorzu- 
weisen hat, die gemessen an der Quantität des uns vorliegenden 
Belegmaterials ein in der Folgezeit fortschreitendes Abnehmen die- 
ser Funktionen beweisen könnten, und da auch eine engere rezentere 
Verbindung zum Dagurischen, das sich auf Grund der nicht Ver- 
tauschbarkeit der im afghanischen Mongolisch hauptsächlich ver- 
wendeten inhaltlich imperfektischen Funktionen als mögliches Vor- 
bild für ein inhaltlich präsentisches -ba immerhin anbietet, eben- 
falls nicht nachzuweisen ist, bleibt für die inhaltlich präsentische 
Funktion in afghanisch-mongolischen Texten, die nicht unmittelbar 
mit einer. Modellsprache verbunden sind (wie etwa die poetischen 
«Texte der afghanischen Mongolen) die Auswirkung des externen 

influsses seitens der ar. Modellsprache aus Texten wie denen unse- 
res Korpus am wahrscheinlichsten. Dieser Befund zeigt nun, daß 
genealogisch miteinander verwandte Sprachen materiell-formal und 
inhaltlich-funktional gleiche Morpheme besitzen können, ohne daß 
damit auch schon in den jeweils genealogisch miteinander verwand- 
ten Sprachen für beide Aspekte des Morphems genealogisch be- 
dingte Verbindungen geltend gemacht werden dürfen. Der endgül- 
tigen Festlegung einer genealogischen Verbindung sollte deswegen 
stets das Verfahren der Gradation und eine Prüfung der Vertausch- 
barkeit etwa koinzidierender Funktionen vorausgehen. 

Eine weitere, der mo. Sprachfamilie völlig fremde Struktur, der 
sich das afghanische Mongolisch seitens der ar. Modellsprache unse- 
res Korpus ausgesetzt sieht, liegt vor im hypotaktischen Relativ- 
satz, der durch Relativpronomina eingeleitet wird. Solche hypotak- 
tischen relativischen Satzglieder drücken die mo. Sprachen in para- 
taktischen Satzreihen mittels Verbalnomina in attributiver Funk- 
tion aus, z. B. Schriftmongolisch: irekii kiimiin , der (ein) Mann, der 
kommt“; jokiyaydaysan tayilburi „der (ein) Kommentar, der ver- 
faßt wurde“ usw. Diese Bildungsweise gilt auch für das in ar. 
Schrift geschriebene Mongolisch des 13. u. 14. Jhs.?: tigaka tankri 
(L 1252) „der nährende Himmel = der Himmel, der nährt“; 


“ Belege aus op. cit. Anm. 13 (= L) und op. cit. Anm. 17 (= MU). 
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güryägsän asin (MU 312) „Wasser, das sich gesammelt hat“; qusran 
qagariiqsan mah taman (MU 312) „eine Kamelstute, die man unbe- 
legt gelassen hat“; dwalabah gasaga yamah (MU 147) „er gab 
schmückende Dinge (lit.: eine Sache, die schmückt) von sich = 
redete blumenreich“; im tälbigu gagar (MU 153) „eine Stelle, wo 
man Arznei hinstellt”": kit dilbukü yamah (U 213) „ein Ding, das 
Wind fächelt = Fächer“; jasaqa yämah (MU 203) „eine Sache, die 
schmückt = Schmuck“; urusgü usän (L 1037) „fließendes Wasser = 
Wasser, das fließt“ usw.?!. Ausgehend von den die Relativsätze ein- 
leitenden Relativpronomina der ar. Modellsprache unseres Korpus 
wollen wir nun im folgenden untersuchen, inwieweit im afghanischen 
Mongolisch die ursprünglich mo. Struktur erhalten geblieben, bzw. 
durch externe Einflußnahme der Modellsprache verändert worden ist. 


A. Relpron. alladi „welcher; einer, welcher; einer, der; derjenige, 
welcher; der, welcher (mask.)“ - mogh. mätin, matin ... kih, 
matah ... kih, kas... kih „id.“. e 
Belegbeispiele: 1. wa huwa ’I-guz? alladi lā yatagazza (sic) ,,Ungl 
das ist das Atom, das nicht zerteilt wird“ / a ti guz? bih miitin 
juz? alah guz? guz? kigdam ,,Und das ist das Atom. Kin ebensol- 
ches Atom wird nicht zu mehreren Atomen gemacht.“ 2. wa 
*l-qur?anu kalamu Nahi ta'ala alladi huwa sifatun lahu „Und der 
Koran ist die Rede Gottes des Erhabenen, er der, welcher eine 
Eigenschaft ist von ihm ...“ / @ qur?an kilan daidän dik3 bih 
mitah qur?än kih ti äyatür bih t[1]?1 „Und der Koran ist die Rede 
Gottes des Erhabenen, dieser Koran, der (lit.: welcher er) eine 
Eigenschaft ist von ihm . . .“ 3. kallamahu bikalamihi alladı huwa 
lahu sifat ,,. . . sprach er zu ihm mit seinem Reden, welches von 
ihm eine Eigenschaft . . .“ / kilabah 4[i]?i da kilan-ni miitin kilan 
kih ti min t[i]?i äyatür ,,... sprach er zu ihm mit seinem Reden, 
ebendiesem Reden, das (lit.: welches es) von ihm eine Eigen- 
schaft . . .“ 4..wa kuwa alladi gaddara | & ti kat bih kih ugurbah 
„Und er ist der (mogh. eine Person), welcher (welche) bestimmt 
hat...“ 


Ergebnis: Der Relativsatz der ar. Modellsprache wird repliziert: 
a) Als Nullentsprechung ersetzt durch zwei Einzelsätze, wobei an- 
stelle des den Relativsatz einleitenden Relativpronomens die Be- 
zugsgröße selber mit einem Demonstrativpronomen versehen wieder 


m Die gleiche Konstruktion vertritt auch die adnominale Bestimmung, 
vgl. oben a.a.O. 
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aufgenommen und mit einem neuen Pradikat ausgestattet wird (1. 
Beispielsatz). b) Anstelle des den Relativsatz einleitenden Relativ- 
pronomens wird die BezugsgréBe selber mit einem Demonstrativ- 
pronomen versehen wieder aufgenommen und darauf dann folgt das 
persische Relativum kih (2. u. 3. Beispielsatz). c) Ist die Bezugs- 
groBe ein Personalpronomen, so wird dieses anstelle des den Rela- 
tivsatz einleitenden Relativpronomens mittels mogh. ka „Person; 
jemand“ bzw. indefinit kat „eine Person” wieder aufgenommen und 
nachfolgend dann das pers. Relativum kih gesetzt (4. Beispielsatz). 


B. Relpron. allati „diejenige, welche; eine, welche; die, welche 
(fem.)‘“ - mogh. matin. 
Belegbeispiel: wa hiya hagigat al-qudrat allati yakiinu biha If 
„Und es (sc. das Vermögen) ist die wirkliche Existenz der Fähig- 
keit, welches das ist, durch was die Handlung [geschieht].“ / & ti 
haqiqat &idakü bih miitin bidakii anah tidi halah a) „Und es (se. 
das Vermögen) ist die wirkliche Existenz der Fähigkeit. Eben- 

@ dieses ist ein Vermögen, durch das die Handlung [geschieht].“ 
b) „Und es (sc. das Vermögen) ist die wirkliche Existenz der 
Fähigkeit, ebendie ein Vermögen ist, durch das die Handlung 
[geschieht].” 


Ergebnis: Der replizierte ,,Relativsatz” des afghanischen Mongo- 
lisch kann auf zweifache Weise interpretiert werden: a) Wie unter 
A. 1. Beispielsatz. b) Als ein parataktischer Anschlußsatz, der zum 
Bezugssatz mit der wieder aufgenommenen, mit einem Demon- 
strativpronomen versehenen Bezugsgröße, die ihrerseits das Relativ- 
pronomen der Modellsprache ersetzt, in logischer (hier explikativer) 
Verbindung steht. 


C. Relpron. alla?i „diejenigen, welche; die, welche (Pl.)“ - mogh. 
Null. 
Belegbeispiel: bi 'I-muluk al-halibat alla[?i] fi zamanat al- 
madiyat ,,... über schemenhafte Könige, die in der Zeit der Ver- 
gangenheit sind.“ / da ulu‘-ät sungan ulür-ät-tü-yi nuktiksan 
55... uber schemenhafte Könige in vergangenen Zeiten.“ 
Ergebnis: Der Relativsatz wird durch eine appositionelle Kon- 
struktion ersetzt. 


D. Relpron. man ‚welcher; der, einer, welcher; der, wer; der, der; 
derjenige, welcher; diejenigen, welche; die, welche“ - mogh. 
iki, ti ki „id.“ 
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Belegbeispiele: yab‘atu man fi "I-qubari „Er erweckt die, welche 
in den Gräbern sind.“ / amidulgam daidän ta'ala ti ku-i qabr 
nid-ti bih „Es macht lebendig Gott die, welche in den Gräbern 
sind.“ man ya$a?u | ti ki-i irigah ,,... den, den er will...“ liman | 
mi ti ki-?i ,,... dem, den...“ wa man gala | a tiki gabah „Und der, 
der sagt ...“ fakafara man kafara | bar burkum tika barkubah 
„Demzufolge ist ungläubig der, wer nicht glaubt ...“ faman | bar 
ti kū ,,... der, wer dann ...“ ya‘lamu “lah ta'ala man yakfiru | 
midam daidan dik$ ti ka-?i kafir balam ,,... es kennt Gott der 
Erhabene den, der ein Unglaubiger wird ...“ man “amila | tika 
kibah ,,... der, wer vollbrachte ...“ mana man amana | qulatbah 
tika qulatbah ,,... es ist gläubig der, wer glaubt Sai 


Ergebnis: Aus Relativsätzen der Modellsprache mit dem Relativ- 
pronomen man wird letzteres stets übernommen als mogh. ti ka 
~ tiki, ,,lit.: diese Person; dieser jemand = der, wer; einer, wel- 
cher” usw. und damit auch ein echter Relativsatz gebildet. 


E. Relpron. ma ‚das, was; etwas, was; dasjenige, was” — mogi? 
timah ~ ti ima(h). 
Belegbeispiele: wa ma tabata | & timah säyar bih „Und das, was 
glaubwürdig ist ...“ fa 'I-a'yan ma yakünu | bar ‘ain-ät timah 
bih änah „Die Substanzen dann sind das, was ist ...“ wa ’l-‘arad 
mā la yagumu | & “arad timah bih ulah ba?im „Und das Akzidens 
ist das, was nicht besteht ...“ bima ya‘lamuhu “lah | ti ima-da 
midanah daidän ... ti?i ,,... durch das, was Gott weiß von 
ihnen ...“ ma yasa?u | timah-?iirigah ,,... das, was er wünscht...“ 


Ergebnis: Aus Relativsätzen der Modellsprache mit dem Relativ- 
pronomen mä wird letzteres stets übernommen als mogh. timah 
(mo. teyimü „solch; so, auf diese Weise“) bzw. als mogh. ti #ma(h) 
lit.: „diese Sache“ (mo. tere yayum-a ,,id.“‘) und damit auch ein 
echter Relativsatz gebildet. 


Zusammenfassung A.-E.: Die den mo. Sprachen ursprünglich 
fremden Relativpronomina bzw. die damit gebildeten Relativsätze 
der ar. Modellsprache repliziert das afghanische Mongolisch in 
unserem Korpus, indem den einzelnen ar. Relativpronomina selber 
bis auf eine Ausnahme (C.) zwar stets mit z.T. eigenem genuin 
mongolischen Material gebildete Entsprechungen gegenübergestellt 
werden, deren Funktionen jedoch nicht überall denen von Relativ- 
pronomina entsprechen. Relativsätzen der ar. Modellsprache kön- 
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nen deshalb in unserem Korpus entsprechen: 1. Sätze, in denen die 
in der ar. Modellsprache durch ein Relativpronomen vertretene 
Bezugsgröße selber wieder aufgenommen wird, und zwar unter Hin- 
zusetzung eines Demonstrativpronomens, das zwar äußerlich als 
Pendant die Stellung des Relativpronomens einnimmt, in seiner 
Funktion aber als Demonstrativpronomen fungiert. Solche Satz- 
baupläne lösen den Relativsatz entweder parataktisch in zwei 
Einzelsätze auf (A.1.; B.) oder sie werden durch Übernahme des 
persischen Relativums kih, das dann nach der wieder aufgenomme- 
nen und mit einem Demonstrativpronomen versehenen Bezugsgröße 
steht, zu echten Relativsätzen nach persischem, außerhalb des ar. 
Modells liegendem Vorbild (A.2.3.4.). 2. Sätze, die kein den Relativ- 
satz einleitendes Relativpronomen aufweisen und den Relativsatz 
durch Apposition parataktisch ersetzen (C.). 3. Sätze, die mittels 
eigenen, genuin mongolischen Materials in Form von Umdeutungen 
(timah) oder Lehnschöpfungen (tiki) Relativpronomina aufweisen, 

edie auch im Satzgefüge als solche fungieren und damit der ar. Mo- 
@ellsprache entsprechende relativische Nebensätze (Hypotaxe) bil- 
den (D., E.). Die Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese erweist sich auf Grund 
dieses Befundes somit teils als verifiziert (A.1., B., C.), teils als 
falsifiziert (A.2.-4., D., E.). Außerhalb unseres Korpus hat sich in 
katechetischen Texten, in der Poesie und in der gesprochenen 
Sprache der Mongolen von Afghanistan durchgängig lediglich das 
persische Relativum kih durchgesetzt, während timah und tika als 
Relativpronomina nur der Ebene der Schriftsprache allein vorbe- 
halten blieben und die übrigen relativischen Konstruktionen 
schließlich außerhalb unseres Korpus keine Verwendung fanden. 
Der Grund für die ausgehend von unserem Korpus bis zur Ebene 
der gesprochenen Sprache hin abnehmende Verwendung von Rela- 
tivpronomina bzw. Relativkonstruktionen dürfte beruhen entweder 
auf einer Selektion, die die Sprache im Verlaufe der Zeit durchge- 
führt hat hinsichtlich dieser Konstruktionen und die dadurch ihrem 
jeweiligen Verwendungsumfang entsprechend zu den verschiedenen 
Zeitpunkten in verschiedenem Umfang zur Durchsetzung kamen 
(die hiermit verbundenen geistesgeschichtlichen und sprachpsycho- 
logischen Implikationen vgl. unten), oder auf einer hinsichtlich 
dieser Konstruktionen soziolektisch bedingten Selektion, die eine 
umfangreichere Verwendung von Relativpronomina und mit ihnen 
gebildeten Relativkonstruktionen vor allem der religiösen oder 
poetischen Sprache vorbehielt. 
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Im Zusammenhang mit den Relativsitzen wird u.a. auch das 
Problem der Hypotaxe und Parataxe angesprochen. Dieses Problem 
haben wir an Hand der Konjunktionen bereits an anderer Stelle 
ausführlich behandelt??, so daß wir das dortige Ergebnis hier nur- 
mehr in Hinblick auf die Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese zu beurteilen 
brauchen. Die soeben angesprochene Untersuchung hat eindeutig 
gezeigt, daß sich bei der überwiegenden Mehrheit der Belegbeispiele 
aus unserem Korpus die genuin mongolischen parataktischen Satz- 
reihen im afghanischen Mongolisch unter dem Einfluß sowohl der 
ar. Modellsprache als aber auch des Persischen in hypotaktische 
Satzglieder umwandeln, sich also ein externer Einfluß zeigt, dessen 
Durchsetzung mit dem Bedürfnis der Struktur, die diesem Einfluß 
ausgesetzt war, nicht in Übereinstimmung stand. Aufgrund des 
unzweifelhaft festzustellenden Wechsels von Parataxe zu Hypotaxe 
muß somit die Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese als falsifiziert angesehen 
werden. Auch außerhalb unseres Korpus hat sich dieser Wechsel bis 
auf die Ebene der gesprochenen Sprache durchgesetzt, wobei aber e 
bemerkt werden muß, daB-von den insgesamt sieben Möglichkeite® 
zur Bildung hypotaktischer Satzglieder durch Konjunktionen wie 
sie unser Korpus bietet, die Schriftsprache außerhalb unseres Kor- 
pus nur vier und die gesprochene Sprache nurmehr zwei der Mög- 
lichkeiten weiterverwendet, während die restlichen in unserem 
Korpus angelegten Möglichkeiten einer im Verlaufe der Zeit oder 
auf der Ebene von Soziolekten stattgehabten Selektion zum Opfer 
gefallen sein könnten. 

Bevor wir nun dazu übergehen, aus den Ergebnissen der vorste- 
hend behandelten acht Abschnitte schlußzufolgern auf die Gültig- 
keit der Kompatibilitats-Hypothese, die ja immerhin in sechs von 
den acht behandelten Abschnitten völlig und in einem Abschnitt 
gut zur Hälfte falsifiziert wurde, müssen wir einige präzisierende 
Bemerkungen zu unserem Korpus vorausschicken. Das afghanische 
Mongolisch in diesem Korpus basiert auf einer Interlinearüberset- 
zung bzw. in einigen. weniger umfangreichen Passagen auch auf 
einer synoptischen Übersetzung eines arabischen Textes. Den Typ 
solcher Interlinearübersetzungen kennen wir als Konvergenz- 
erscheinung auch aus anderen Bereichen, etwa die zahlreichen alt- 
hochdeutschen Denkmäler wie z.B. die althochdeutsche ,,Benedik- 
tinerregel“, die Wort für Wort dem lateinischen Text folgt oder 


22 Vgl. op. cit. Anm. 10. 
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‘auch noch die französische Fassung von Miltons Epos Paradise Lost 
durch Luneau de Boisjermain. Synoptische Übersetzungen sind uns 
bekannt z.B. in der deutschen Übersetzung von Dantes Divina 
Commedia durch Hermann Gmelin (3 Bde., Stuttgart 1949-1951) 
oder in den zweisprachigen Lyrikausgaben der Reihe Poesie des 
deutschen Suhrkamp-Verlages. Zahlreiche synoptische Ubersetzun- 
gen liegen auch vor in den mehrsprachigen zentralasiatischen Hss. 
und Blockdrucken, die buddhistische Abhandlungen beinhalten, 
wie z.B. eine tibetisch-mongolische Fassung des Subhäsitaratnanidhi 
oder das viersprachige Sanskrit-Tibetisch-Mongolisch-Chinesische 
Mafijusrinämasangiti®. Mag man Übersetzungen diesen Typs in 
ästhetischer Hinsicht nun auch als „anatomische Präparationen“ 
eines fremdsprachigen Textes, ja als vollendete „Grablegungen“ 
brandmarken, wie uns dies von dem französischen Dichter Paul 
Valéry berichtet wird24, so ist doch die Bedeutung für den Sprach- 
wandel, die solchen Texten unter bestimmten Umständen zukommt, 
esehr hoch zu veranschlagen. Übersetzungen diesen Typs nämlich 
#aren es vielfach, die als „Initialzündungen“ fungierten für den 
Wandel sprachlicher Strukturen, indem sie z.B. die deutsche 
Sprache der althochdeutschen Literaturepoche streng in den Dienst 
des Lateinischen stellten, ja sie in eine lateinische Zwangsjacke 
preßten, wodurch das Deutsche aber dann den Anschluß an die 
christliche und antike lateinisch-romanische Geistigkeit fand. ‚Sie 
(die deutsche Sprache, Anm. d. Verf.) wurde fähig, dieselben Be- 
griffe zu erfassen und in derselben Weise auszudrücken, dieselben 
Denkbeziehungen aufzunehmen, die in der lateinischen Christenheit 
geistiges Gemeingut waren. Am Leitstil des Lateinischen wurde sie 
in den Bereich der abendländischen Kultursprachen eingeführt, 
' wurde der deutsche Geist dem des christlichen Abendlandes inte- 
griert?°.“ Mit den gleichen Worten läßt sich nun auch das Verhältnis 
mongolischer Sprachen in weiten Bereichen ihres Schrifttums zum 
Leitstil des Tibetischen, Chinesischen und, bezogen aufunser Korpus, 
zu dem des Arabischen bestimmen. Hinsichtlich der in unserem 
Beitrag zur Diskussion stehenden Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese inter- 


23 Literatur vgl. M. Weiers, Untersuchungen zu einer historischen Grammatik 
des präklassischen Schriftmongolisch, Asiatische Forschungen, Band 28, Wies- 
baden 1969, 5. 215 Nr. 2 und S. 217 Nr. 5. 

4 G. Mounin, Die Übersetzung. Geschichte, Theorie, Anwendung, München 
1967, S. 18. 

36 H. Eggers, Deutsche Sprachgeschichte I. Das Althochdeutsche, Hamburg 
1963, S. 208f. 
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" egsiert nun in diesem Zusammenhang, in welchem Maße der: mit 
dieser kulturellen Integration verbundene, durch interlineare bzw. 
synoptische Übersetzungen initiierte Sprachwandel sich durchzu- 
setzen vermochte. Bestimmen läßt sich dies einmal an Texten, die‘. 
nicht mehr als interlineare oder synoptische Übersetzungen ange- : 
sprochen werden können, sondern die bereits die neue Geisteswelt . 
zu erfassen suchen mit den Mitteln der eigenen Sprache, einer Spra- ` 
che, die die ursprünglichen Fremdeinflüsse nicht mehr als solche 
empfindet, sondern sie vielmehr als sprachlichen Eigenbesitz immer 
wieder verwendet. Derartige Texte können natürlich eine beträcht- 
liche Bandbreite von u.a. auf sprachlicher Selektion beruhenden 
Abstufungen hinsichtlich ihres Verhältnisses zur jeweiligen Modell- ` 
sprache aufweisen, wie wir dies etwa im Althochdeutschen am sog. 
„Isidor“, den „Vater-unser“‘-Übersetzungen, dem sog. „Tatian‘ 
oder dem ,,Monseer Mathäus“ bezüglich des Lateinischen oder im 
Rahmen des in den obigen Abschnitten untersuchten afghanischen 
Schriftmongolisch an katechetischen Texten (z.B. dem fard “ain, 
mugüli) und an der Poesie der afghanischen Mongolen bezüglich ds 
Arabischen deutlich ablesen können. Zum andern läßt sich der 
Erfolg für die Durchsetzung von Fremdeinflüssen bestimmen an der 
gesprochenen Sprache, obwohl der Einfluß auf diese seitens inter- 
linearer oder synoptischer Übersetzungen, die sowohl im christlich- 
abendländischen äls auch im muslimisch-orientalischen oder bud- 
dhistisch-zentralasiatischen Kulturraum zunächst die Sprache ge- 
lehrter ,,Kirchenvertreter war, anfänglich wohl kaum von Be- 
deutung gewesen sein dürfte. Erst die Intensivierung und größere 
Verbreitung des von der Übersetzungssprache der Texte ausgehen- 
den Einflusses mag im Laufe der Zeit auch auf die Ebene der ge- 
sprochenen Sprache stärker verändernd eingewirkt haben. Am 
Grad der Übereinstimmung zwischen beiden sprachlichen Ebenen 
(d.h. Schriftsprache vs. gesprochene Sprache) läßt sich also im 
Rahmen der Betrachtung des sprachlichen Kontaktes neben der 
Intensität der Durchsetzung von Fremdeinflüssen und der damit 
verbundenen Auswirkung auf die strukturellen Eigenschaften eines 
Sprachsystems auch das Ausmaß bzw. die Tendenzen der kulturellen 
Integration eines Volkes oder einer Volksgruppe in etwa bestimmen. 
Bei solch einer Bestimmung sollte man jedoch stets bedenken, daß 
auch trotz sehr großer allgemeiner Angleichung an eine Modell- 
sprache, wie dies z.B. für das Deutsche (und nicht nur für dieses) in 
Hinblick auf das lateinische Modell gilt, immer bestimmte sprach- 
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liche Gebrauchsweisen ausschlieBlich nur auf eine Sprachgebrauchs- 
-ebene bezogen benützt wurden bzw. werden. Dies läßt sich veran- 
.schaulichen am Beispiel der deutschen Fassung des lateinischen 
` ‘pater noster qui es in caelis ... „Vater unser, der du bist im Him- 
. mel ...“ Würden wir anstelle dieser Konstruktion etwa sagen: 
„Unser Vater, du bist im Himmel ...‘‘, kame dies für unser Sprach- 
gefühl. hinsichtlich dieses Gebetes einem Fehler gleich. Die ent- 


` - sprechend dieser Fehleranalyse „richtige“ Konstruktion ,,Vater 


unser ...‘“ nun aber in der gesprochenen Sprache außerhalb dieses 
: Gebetes zu verwenden, z.B. „Vater unser, der du bist im Büro ...“ 
stieße ebenso auf Widerspruch seitens unserer Sprachkompetenz 
- als sog. native speaker. In der Lehnkonstruktion „Vater unser ...“ 
liegt also ein externer Einfluß auf die deutsche Sprachstruktur vor, 
der sich nur schichtenspezifisch, d.h. hier in der religiösen Sprache 
- durchzusetzen vermochte. Auf einer ähnlichen Ebene liegt auch die 
* schon verschiedentlich angesprochene und a priori auch zu erwar- 
e tende Selektion von Fremdeinflüssen, deren Auswirkung wir oben 
Wei der Untersuchung der einzelnen Abschnitte bereits mehrfach 
angenommen haben. Der Vorgang einer derartigen Selektion könnte 
nun folgendermaßen beschrieben werden. In interlinear oder 
synoptisch übersetzten Texten sind die Fremdanteile am umfang- 
reichsten, der Sprachwandel also trotz der zunächst noch als gering 
zu veranschlagenden Auswirkung auf die gesprochene Sprache am 
intensivsten. Bei über längere Zeiträume sich erstreckendem Ge- 
brauch fremden Sprachgutes bleiben jedoch nicht alle anfänglich in 
den interlinearen oder synoptischen Übersetzungen belegten frem- 
den Anteile in Anwendung. Im Verlaufe der Zeit dürfte sich viel- 
mehr eine relativ stabile Verwendungsskala abzeichnen, die hin- 
sichtlich der Fremdanteile verglichen mit den interlinearen oder 
synoptischen Übersetzungen eher abnehmende Tendenzen aufweist, 
m.a.W., die replizierende Sprache nimmt eine bestimmte Selektion 
vor, durch die dann die verbleibenden ursprünglich fremden Lau- 
tungen, Morpheme, Konstruktionen und lexikalischen Bestandteile 
in der betreffenden Sprache Heimatrecht erhalten und sich damit 
auch u. U. bis in die Ebene der gesprochenen Sprache durchzusetzen 
vermögen. Diesen Bestand von Fremdelementen könnte man defi- 
nieren als sog. Restträger des Sprachwandels bei Sprachen im Kon- 
takt, wobei diese sog. Restträger in geschriebener und gesprochener 
Sprache u.U. recht unterschiedlicher Natur sein können, besonders 
wenn eine Sprachgemeinschaft überwiegend illiterat ist. In solch 
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einem Falle wäre denkbar, daß sich die Fremdeinflüsse zunächst 
mehr auf der Ebene der geschriebenen Sprache festsetzen und diese 
Schriftsprache dann soziolektisch bestimmt als Kirchen-, Gelehrten- 
oder einfach gehobene Sprache der gesprochenen Sprache gegen- 
übersteht. Die sog. Restträger des Sprachwandels dürften dabei den 
Schreibern bzw. Sprechern kaum mehr als Fremdelemente bewußt 
sein. 

Wenden wir uns nun, nachdem wir den Standort unseres Korpus 
näher beleuchtet und seine Bedeutung für den Sprachwandel sowie 
einige damit verbundene Fragen erläutert haben, wieder dem Er- 
'gebnis zu, das die oben durchgeführten Untersuchungen von acht 
die phonemische und grammatische Ebene betreffenden Abschnitten 
aus diesem Korpus erbrachten, so scheint die weitgehende Falsifi- 
zierung der Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese in erster Linie auf der 
interlinear bzw. synoptisch übersetzenden Wiedergabe des modell- 
sprachigen Textes durch das afghanische Mongolisch unseres Korpus :t 
zu beruhen. Für die Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese und somit auch fir, 
eine wesentliche Voraussetzung für Sprachwandel bei Sprachen i 
Kontakt läßt sich hieraus ableiten, daß auf der Ebene der geschrie- 
benen Sprache in Texten, die unserem Korpus entsprechen und die in 
gewisser Weise das Stadium der „Initialzündung‘ des sprachkon- 
taktbedingten Sprachwandels repräsentieren, sich Einflüsse sprach- 
licher Strukturelemente durchsetzen, deren Durchsetzung mit den 
Bedürfnissen der Struktur, die diesem Einfluß ausgesetzt ist, nicht 
in Übereinstimmung steht. In diesem Stadium sprachkontaktbe- 
dingten Sprachwandels zeigt sich also ein ziemlich unbehindertes 
Überwechseln inkompatibler Strukturelemente aus der Modell- 
sprache in die Replikasprache, wobei aber nicht vergessen werden 
darf, daß dieser Vorgang in praxi eine erhebliche geistige Leistung 
darstellt, die von der replizierenden Seite in harter, mit vielen Rück- 
schlägen und Fehlgriffen verbundenen Fronarbeit erbracht werden 
muß. Je mehr sich nun Texte von diesem frühen Stadium wegbe- 
wegen, d.h. je mehr sie die Fremdeinflüsse selektieren und die selek- 
tierten Elemente dann nicht mehr als fremd empfinden, sondern sie 
als sprachlichen Eigenbesitz verwenden, je mehr also die durch 
Fremdeinflüsse gewandelte Sprache sich stabilisiert, umsomehr 
unterliegt die Aufnahme von Fremdeinflüssen dem Diktat der neu- 
gebildeten strukturellen Eigenschaften der replizierenden Sprache, 
wie wir dies ablesen können an den erwähnten althochdeutschen 
Texten und wie uns dies letztlich auch J. Vachek am Beispiel des 
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Englischen und Tschechischen gezeigt hat, an Sprachen, die nach 
anfanglich starker Abhangigkeit vom Latein der Humanisten sich 
als eigene Größen im Bereich der christlich-abendländischen Spra- 
chen zu behaupten wuBten. Die Falsifizierung der Kompatibilitats- 
Hypothese durch unser Belegmaterial besagt also nicht, daB diese 
` Hypothese grundsätzlich nicht zutrifft, sondern daß sie hinsichtlich 
ihres Gültigkeitsbereiches modifiziert werden muß, m.a.W., die 
Kompastibilitäts-Hypothese, die eine wesentliche Voraussetzung für 
die Wirkung sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandels formuliert, 
gilt nur im Bereich von Replikasprachen mit relativ stabiler bzw. im 
Bereich von Sprachen mit bereits gefestigter eigenständiger Struk- 
tur, wobei die Struktur selber als Regulator fungiert, der nurmehr 
die Durchsetzung solcher Fremdelemente zuläßt, deren Struktur mit 
der Struktur der replizierenden Sprache in Übereinstimmung steht, 
d.h. deren Struktur kompatibel ist. 

Führen wir uns nun vor Augen, daß es sich bei Sprachen, deren 
Systeme nach anfänglich starken strukturellen Fremdeinflüssen erst 
ifn Verlaufe der Zeit mehr oder weniger stabil wurden, meist um 
Sprachen handelt mit Systemen, deren Strukturelemente nicht in 
Übereinstimmung standen mit der Struktur derjenigen Sprachen, 
zu denen sie in Kontakt kamen und von denen sie beeinflußt wur- 
den, kurz, daß es sich zunächst um Kontakte zwischen verschieden 
strukturierten Sprachsystemen handelte, die sich dann durch 
sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandel in einer symptomatischen 
Anzahl gemeinsamer strukturell-typologischer Merkmale einander . 
anglichen, so können wir nach N. S. Trubetzkoy definieren, daß es 
sich bei Gruppen solcher Sprachen um Sprachbünde handelt?, 
Solche Sprachbünde kennen wir im Baltikum als baltischen Sprach- 
bund?’, im Balkan als Sprachbund der Balkansprachen?® oder in 
Eurasien als den großen eurasischen Sprachbund?”. Zweifellos dürfen 


2° Vgl. die Definition von N. S. Trubetzkoy in: Actes du Premier Congrès 
International des Linguistes à la Haye, Leiden 1928, S. 18. Diese Definition 
wurde den Teilnehmern des soeben zitierten Kongresses vorgelegt: und von 
ihnen angenommen, vgl. R. Jakobson, Über die phonologischen Sprachbiinde, 
in: TCLP 4 (1931), S. 234-240 auf S. 234 und in: Selected Writings I (= 
SW I) 8. 137-143 auf S. 137 nachgedruckt. 

27 Vgl. R. Jakobson, op. cit. Anm. 26. 

28 K. Sandfeld, Linguistique balkanique, Paris 1930. H. Birnbaum, Balkan- 
slavisch und Sidslavisch, in: ZBalk 3 (1965), S. 12-63 (auch in: Glossa 2 
(1968), S. 70-92). S. Gallis, Die Balkanlinguistik - Probleme und Forschung, 
Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskab 23 (1970), S. 37-58. 

38 R. Jakobson, K harakteristike evrazijskogo jazykovogo sojuza, Paris 1931, 
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wir aber auch bei den groBen islamischen Kultursprachen Arabisch, 
Persisch und Türkisch von einem großen übergreifenden Sprach- 
bund der muslimischen Kultursprachen sprechen, innerhalb dessen 
besonders das Persische wieder mehrere Sprachen durch sprach- 
kontaktbedingten Sprachwandel sich in strukturell-typologischer 
Hinsicht anglich, so dab sich hier ein untergeordneter irano-musli- 
mischer Sprachbund abzeichnet, zu dem u.a. auch das afghanische 
Mongolisch zu zählen ist”. 

Betrachten wir nunmehr den Giiltigkeitsbereich d der Kompatibili- 
tats-Hypothese unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Existenz von Sprach- 
biinden, so können wir auf Grundlage der Ergebnisse J. Vacheks und 
derer aus unserem Korpus, als Hypothese formulieren, daß die durch 
die Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese beschriebenen Vorgänge bei sprach- 
kontaktbedingtem Sprachwandel sich vollziehen zwischen Sprachen, 
die demselben Sprachbund angehören, während beim Eintritt einer 
Sprache in einen Sprachbund, sei es eine Sprache, die aus einem in 
einen anderen Sprachbund übertritt oder sei es eine Sprache, die, 
hinsichtlich eines Sprachbundes bis dahin mehr oder weniger indiffê- 
rent war, sich das Gegenteil des in der Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese 
formulierten Vorganges vollzieht, nämlich der relativ ungestörte 
Übergang inkompatibler Strukturelemente aus der Modellsprache 
in die Replikasprache, wie dies an unserem Korpus sichtbar wird. 
Für die Durchsetzung der sprachkontaktbedingten Fremdeinflüsse, 
deren Realisierung ja erst die Strukturelemente eines Sprachsystems 
nachhaltig wandelt, können wir unter diesen Gegebenheiten konsta- 
tieren, daß sie bei der auf der Ebene der Schriftsprache durch inter- 
Nachdruck in: SW I, S. 144-201. Über die Beschreibung von Sprachbünden 
und ihre Verbindung mit geographischen Gebieten vgl. R. Jakobson, Sur la 
theorie des affinités phonologiques entre les langues, in: SW I, 8. 234-246 = 
Nachdruck des zum 4. Linguistenkongreß in Kopenhagen (1936) gehaltenen 
Vortrages, zuerst veröffentlicht in den Kongreßberichten 1938. 

36 Bemerkt muß hier werden, daß genealogische Gesichtspunkte bei der 
Lehre von den Sprachbünden ausgeklammert bleiben, wie dies schon N. S. 
Trubetzkoy und ähnlich die Dialektologie dargelegt haben. Vgl. auch N. 8. 
Trubetzkoy, Gedanken über das Indogermanenproblem, in: AL 1 (1939), S. 
81-89, wo die Berechtigung genealogischer Betrachtungsweise grundsätzlich 
in Zweifel gezogen wird. Eine kurze aber treffende Charakterisierung des 
Sprachbundes vgl. bei M. Ivié, Wege der Sprachwissenschaft, München 1971, 
S. 130, 5 297. Unsere hier nach nicht geographischen. Gebieten benannten 
Sprachbünde ,,Sprachbund der muslimischen Kultursprachen” und ,,irano- 
muslimischer Sprachbund“ verstehen sich als vorläufige Bezeichnungen, bis 
in noch zu erstellenden Spezialuntersuchungen entsprechend den Ausführun- 


gen von R. Jakobson (vgl. op. cit. Sur la theorie... ., Anm. 29) adäquate Be- 
nennungen geschaffen sein werden. 
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Tineare oder synoptische Ubersetzungen reprasentierten Initiierung 
des sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandels den geringsten Grad 
bei quantitativ größtem Umfang von Fremdelementen aufweist, 
während sie bei einer überwiegend von außersprachlichen Voraus- 
setzungen abhängenden Fortsetzung und Weiterentwicklung des 
sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandels in ihrer Intensität und 
Breitenwirkung immer mehr zunimmt, wobei die den Fremdeinfluß 
tragenden Elemente jedoch gegenüber dem Stadium der Initiierung 
des sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandels durch Selektion quanti- 
tativ abnehmen. Es steht also dem geringsten Grad von Durch- 
setzung und Breitenwirkung fremder Elemente deren quantitativ 
größter Umfang und dem größten Grad von Durchsetzung und 
Breitenwirkung eine quantitativ beschränkte Anzahl von Fremd- 
elementen zur Disposition. Hiernach zeichnet sich die Kontakt- 
situation von Sprachen beim Übergangsstadium von einem Sprach- 
bund zu einem anderen bzw. bei Neueindringen in einen Sprachbund 
sus durch vorerst noch beschränkte Breitenwirkung und dadurch 
Wdingt auch geringes Durchsetzungsvermögen von quantitativ 
umfangreichen Fremdelementen, während bei Kontakten von 
Sprachen, die sich bereits auf dem Weg zur Integration in einen 
gemeinsamen Sprachbund befinden, Breitenwirkung und Durch- 
setzungsvermögen von Fremdeinflüssen zu-, die Quantität der die 
Fremdeinflüsse tragenden Fremdelemente jedoch durch Selektion 
und Eingliederung abnimmt. Am Endpunkt einer solchen Ent- 
wicklung schließlich, d.h. bei Kontakt zweier oder mehrerer zum 
gleichen Sprachbund gehörender strukturell stabiler Sprachen, wird 
dann die Durchsetzung sprachkontaktbedingter Fremdeinflüsse 
gesteuert von Vorgängen, wie sie die Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese 
beschreibt. Inwieweit die soeben als Hypothese formulierten Vor- 
gänge, die wir aus dem Belegmaterial geschriebener Sprache abge- : 
leitet haben, auch für Vorgänge sprachkontaktbedingten Sprach- 
wandels ausschließlich auf der Ebene gesprochener Sprache zu- 
treffen, ist nicht mit Sicherheit auszumachen, da ganz allgemein für 
gesprochene Sprache keine Materialien zur Verfügung stehen, die 
uns unterrichten über derart lange Zeiträume (oft mehrere Jahr- 
hunderte), die zu überblicken notwendig wäre, um die Entwicklung 
von der Initiierung eines ‘sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandels 
bis zu dessen relativer Stabilisierung im Sprachsystem zu verfolgen. 

Fassen wir nun abschließend zusammen. Bei unserer Unter- 
suchung über Voraussetzungen für Sprachwandel bei Sprachen im 
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Kontakt haben wir uns die Überprüfung der Kompatibilitats- 
Hypothese, die der Struktur der replizierenden Sprache, also einer 
innersprachlichen Größe, die Verantwortung dafür zuschreibt, 
welche Fremdeinflüsse in einer Sprache zur Durchsetzung gelangen, 
zur Aufgabe gemacht. Die Struktur der Sprache, die hiernach als . 
eine der Voraussetzungen für Sprachwandel zu gelten hat, war nun 
auf Grund mehrerer einschlägiger Belege nicht mehr als solch ein 
Träger der Voraussetzung für Sprachwandel nachzuweisen, d.h., 
die Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese wurde falsifiziert. Es konnte jedoch 
festgestellt werden, daß diese Falsifizierung nicht besagt, daß die 
Kompatibilitäts-Hypothese als solche keine Gültigkeit habe. Viel- 
mehr ist als Ergebnis dieser Falsifizierung festzuhalten, daß die 
Kompatibilitats-Hypothese hinsichtlich ihres Gültigkeitbereiches zu 
modifizieren ist, ihr also nur in einem bestimmten Bereich Gültig- 
keit zuzuerkennen ist. Der Bereich dieser ihrer Gültigkeit umfaßt 
obigen Feststellungen und Annahmen zufolge den sprachkontakt- 
bedingten Sprachwandel zwischen strukturell stabilen Spracherd 
innerhalb eines Sprachbundes. Die Voraussetzungen hingegen, die 
bei der Initiierung eines sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandels' 
von Sprachen, die nicht oder noch nicht dem gleichen Sprachbund 
integriert sind, eine Rolle spielen, sind nicht mit der Struktur einer 
Sprache verbunden, sind also primär außersprachlicher — histori- 
scher, religiöser, politisch-ökonomischer - Natur. Im Verlauf einer 
die strukturell-typologischen Merkmale betreffenden Angleichung 
zweier Sprachen aneinander durch sprachkontaktbedingten Sprach- 
wandel und einer damit einhergehenden Integration in eimen ge- 
meinsamen Sprachbund, gewinnt die Struktur der Sprache als Vor- 
aussetzung für sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandel in dem Maße 
an Bedeutung, in dem die Integration der betroffenen Sprachen in 
einen gemeinsamen Sprachbund zunimmt. Es sind also zwei grund- 
sätzlich voneinander verschiedene Voraussetzungen, die für den 
sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandel von Bedeutung sind. Die 
eine, außersprachliche Voraussetzung, steht am Beginn des sprach- 
kontaktbedingten Sprachwandels und erlaubt wohl auf Grund ihrer 
primär nicht sprachlichen Implikationen den ungehinderten Über- 
gang strukturell inkompatibler Elemente aus der. Modellsprache in 
die dadurch in ihrem System zunächst stark gestörte Replikasprache. 
Zu diesem Zeitpunkt sind beide Sprachen noch nicht in ein und den- 
selben Sprachbund integriert. Die zweite, innersprachliche Voraus- 
setzung, steht am Ende eines über mehrere Entwicklungsstufen sich 
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hinziehenden sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwandels, wahrend ` 
dessen Verlaufs die Störungen des Initialkontaktes und des damit 
verbundenen Sprachwandels durch Selektion und Eingliederung der 
Fremdelemente allmählich ausgeglichen werden. Dieses neu ge- 
festigte Sprachsystem schützt sich dann dadurch vor struktur- 
fremden Elementen, indem nurmehr solchen Fremdeinflüssen 
Zugang und Durchsetzung gewährt wird, die mit den eigenen, neu 
konstituierten Strukturen in Übereinstimmung stehen, m.a.W., 
eben diese zweite Voraussetzung, die durch die Kompatibilitäts- 
Hypothese formuliert ist, wird wirksam, und zwar beschränkt auf 
Sprachen, die zu diesem Zeitpunkt dem gleichen Sprachbund ange- 
hören. 

Sowohl das hiermit vorgelegte Ergebnis als auch die angesproche- 
nen Entwicklungsstufen des sprachkontaktbedingten Sprachwan- 
dels bedürfen natürlich noch der Stützung bzw. Präzisierung durch 
weitere Untersuchungen, die im Rahmen der Zentralasienforschung 
&ı.a. durchgeführt werden könnten hinsichtlich des klassischen 
S@hriftmongolischen, also der mo. Übersetzungssprache aus dem 
"Tibetischen. Ohne weitere derartige Untersuchungen sollten aus dem 
Dargelegten vorerst noch keine Schlüsse mit dem Anspruch auf 
generelle Gültigkeit gezogen werden. 


